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HOW TO GET OUT OF TROUBLE IN GOLF. 


BY WILLIE TUCKER, INSTRUCTOR, ST. ANDREW’S GOLF CLUB. 


SCOTCH proverb 
says, “He who 
plays with a this- 
tle must expect 

to get pricked,” and he 
who plays golf must ex- 
pect to get into trouble. 
Indeed, a golfer’s life is 
one continuous series of 
problems, ‘“ How to get 
out of trouble.” Troub- 
<q le he will have, willy- 
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nilly. This may at the first blush seem 
a somewhat dispiriting view to take of 
so fascinating a game, but it is the very 
variety of the points of the game, ever 
occurring yet scarcely ever duplicated, 
that give it its unique position. It is 
this that renders it so exhilarating to 
the devotee, both mentally and physic- 
ally. 

I have not especially in my mind the 
troubles which beset beginners, for the 
reason that no amount of precept has 
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for the beginner half the value of a very 
small quantity of example, and nowhere 
except upon the links can anything 
really worth learning be taught. Even 
there, however, there are troubles 
special to golf besetting the beginner. 
The main of these is not so much in the 
acquisition of the knowledge of how to 
perform this or that motion, as it is in 
overcoming the habits of childhood or 
youth ac- 
quired in the 
wielding of 
the baseball 
bat, the 
cricket bat 
or the polo 
stick. The 
novitiate 
who comes 
to golf from 
any of these 
field sports 
has tenden- 
cies and in- 
stinctive 
habits of 
holding the 
club and 
striking the 
ball that are 
indeed hard 
to eradicate; 
they are hab- 
its that have 
become sec- 
ond nature; 
they have 
become im- 
bedded, as it 
were, in the 
bone, and 
nothing but 
the most de- 
termined 
and long- 
continued 
efforts can 
eradicate 
these very troublesome tendencies. 
When, however, these have been over- 
come on the links, there yet remains a 
crop of troubles upon which hypothetical 
and written advice is nearly as valuable 
as example, for the reason that the ex- 
perience gained in early play enables 
the novitiate to understand what is 
written, an impossibility in the very 
earliest stages of the game. Just as it 
is useless to explain higher arithmetic 
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to a pupil who has never heard of the 
multiplication table, so it is useless to 
expect a pupil who has never held a 
club in his hands to comprehend terms 
relating to “slicing,” “drawing,” “ fol- 
lowing on.” Yet the bulk of the in- 
structors who have favored the world 
with their practical hints flood their 
writings with what, to the beginner, must 
be jargon. I propose these observa- 
tions only for 
those who 
have, by 
practice on 
the links,dis- 
covered how 
much there 
is yet to 
learn, and 
what an in- 
finite variety 
of trouble 
and pleasure 
lies before 
them. 

Let me 
illustrate: 
We will sup- 
pose that a 
player is 
fairly ex- 
perienced in 
all the lesser 
minutize of 
the game; 
that he has 
command of 
his club; 
that he can 
drive with 
accuracy 
and put with 
fair precis- 
ion, and that 
he can tra- 
verse a 
course of 
eighteen 
holesin, say, 
one hundred strokes. Still, giving all 
these qualifications in, there will only be 
thirty-six strokes—two strokes for each 
hole, the drive-off and the holing—which 
may be counted upon with anything 
like certainty. He may be able to drive 
with fair accuracy an estimated number 
of yards from each tee and fw? an esti- 
mated number of feet on each green, 
but, between the anchorage of the tee 
and the port of the green, what uncer- 
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tainties will arise? Ah, there’s the rub! 
The power of the wind may be mis- 
judged, or its direction miscalculated ; 
he may drive too high, and his ball fall 
without an inch of vu in it, or he may 
drive too low, and a long run may take 
it into the much-dreaded long grass. It 
may strike an unseen tree-limb, or get 
into the intricacies of a stone wall; it 
may glide 

into a ditch RT 

or fly offata fF - 
tangent and 
overshoot 
the aimed-at 
mark. All 
these and a 
thousand 
other posers 
will meet 
the golfer, 
golf he 
never so 
wisely. 

The main 
purpose of 
all advice to 
the golfer 
must, there- 
fore, be 
“how to get 
out of 
trouble,” 
what club to 
use under 
certain gen- 
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of clubs, the mashie, the niblick and the 
putter, are mainly used for the shorter 
distances, approaching on the green. I 
will treat of each club separately. 

The Driver is used for the first stroke 
from the teeing ground. The object is 
to gain as great a distance as can be 
accomplished. Of course, the distance 
attained varies with the skill of the 

player. A 

om fair stroke 

should carry 
180 yards. It 
is also used 
through the 
green, and 
in the hands 
of an expert 
is often 
given pref- 
erence to 
the brassey. 
The reason 
the driver is 
more power- 
ful than any 
other club 
comprising 
the set is 
that the face 
is filed per- 
fectly flat, 
with a slight 
bulge, and 
the weight 
is more com- 


eral con- pact and 
ditions, why central be- 
to use it, hind the 
what it will ball, giving 
effect, what the ball 
it will not longer 
effect, and carry, quick- 
the method er flight, and 
of getting in the ma- 
the most out jority of 
of the club cases a run 
and of the of twenty 
player’s phy- or thirty 
sique. This UNDER THE FACE OF A STEEP BUNKER yards after 
isthe burden it touches 


of these notes from one who has been 
in more trouble on the links than falls 
to the lot of the ordinarv amateur. 

The clubs forming a set vary very 
much with the experience of the player, 
but they are roughly divisible into two 
classes: Those mainly used for driving 
long distances, the driver, the brassey, 
the cleek and the iron. The other class 


ground, but this depends entirely upon 
how the ball is struck. 

In teeing do not tee high unless the 
wind favors you, as one invariably gets 
the ball in the air with the result that 
you get less carry and norun, and when 
you have a good lie through the green 
it becomes much easier to pick the ball 
up, but if you use yourself to a high tee 
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when driving off, you invariably top 
your shot through the green. 

Downhill with Driver —lf you have 
a hanging lie and distance, take your 
driver, providing your lie is good ; care 
should be taken to get your position 
correct, the ball being about the center. 
The club should be gripped firmly with 
both hands, and the face turned in a 
trifle to counteract a slice. Do not take 
more than a three-quarter swing. In 
swinging your club your weight should 
fall upon the left foot the moment the 
club comes in contact with the ball; 
hold your club a little shorter than 
usual, and follow through with decision. 

Uphill with Driver—lf you have an 
uphill lie the correct position in this in- 
stance is: Have the ball about the cen- 
ter, hold your club firm and shorter 
than usual, take a three-quarter swing 
with your weight on the rzght foot, and 
don't press or pull back. 

The Brassey.—Next to the driver the 
most formidable club. It will easily 
cover 165 yards. It should be used 
through the green if your lie is a little 
cupped, or lying upon bare ground or 
dirt, or if the distance is less than you 
would have to use the driver for. 
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The face of the brassey being 
spooned, and the weight being more 
distributed on the sole by the brass 
plate, give the ball a tendency to carry 
high in the air, with no run. If your 
ball zs cupped stand with your right 
foot a little in advance, with the weight 
on the left. The ball should be about 
the center. Take a full swing, hitting 
ground and ball at the same time. Be 
sure you tighten your grip when com- 
ing in contact with the ball, and let 
your arm follow through as much as 
possible. 

The Mashie and Niblick—The mashie 
is the next important club, being used 
to loft a ball over stone walls, fences, or 
to play a stimie, and often used for long 
grass. But the main object of the 
mashie is for the approach to the hole. 
The mashie will pitch a ball high, so 
that it will stay within a few feet of 
where it falls, allowing better judgment 
when you have a bunker, rough ground, 
or a hazard quite close to the green, 
and a hazard beyond the hole. 

If your ball is located near a stone 
wall, a straight-cut shot could be em- 
ployed, in order to raise the ball over 
the wall very quickly. The ball should 
be a trifle in front of the left foot, the 
right foot well in advance; the face of 
the mashie is laid back, and the club 
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gripped tightly in both hands; a half 
(%) swing is necessary. The main ob- 
ject of this shot is to raise your ball 
over the obstacle. 

If your ball is located near a bunker, 
or any position requiring strength to 
manipulate the shot from any obstruc- 
tion, do not use your mashie. It may 
not only twist your shaft but will prob- 
ably break it; but when in such a 
dilemma use your niblick and do not 
try and get far, but play yourself safe, 
with the probabilities of getting away 
clean your next shot well toward the 
hole, as the case may be. If under the 
face of a steep bunker, and lying bad, 
do not attempt to get over, but play 
back with your niblick, then using your 
mashie or mid-iron, according as the 
distance may be to get on the green. 

lhe Cleek.—The cleek, which is the 
favorite club of the beginner, should 
be used if the distance is less than you 
would use the brassey for, say 145 yards, 
or your lie is cupped. Should the green 
be open, a long, low running ball can 
be had from such a lie, but should a 
bunker or hazard be situated at 120 or 
130 yards, take your mid-iron and play 
short, for if you do not succeed in get- 
ting your cleek shot away well, it will 
go just far enough to find the bunker. 





DOWNHILL WITH DRIVER 
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The half shot with the cleek is a very 
fine shot to play against a wind for 100 
or 120 yards in preference to a full iron 
shot. The cleek will keep the ball low 
and straight, but with the iron the ball 
gets too high and it is at the mercy of 
the wind, and will probably take you 30 
or 40 yards out of your course. The 
driving mashie, mashie iron, mashie 
cleek and driving iron could be used 
with equal effect as the cleek. It is far 
better, if you have a heavy lie and a 
hazard to negotiate, to take your mid- 
iron in preference to the cleek. 

The Ordinary Iron, or Mid-tron, as it 
is termed, is, in the majority of cases, 
the most difficult club to manipulate 
with accuracy. There are three dif- 
ferent shots, or rather distances. 

“The running approach” should be 
used from a distance of about 50 feet or 
so from the hole, and should be played 
with the knees bent. Take a short 
grip of the club with the wrists fairly 
stiff and follow on as though the club 
and hands were one. The ball should 
be a trifle nearer your right foot and you 
should swing as far back as the cut 
shows. 

The idea of this shot is, providing the 
ground is clear of all obstructions, to 








pitch a low ball a little more than half 
the distance you require to go; it 
should then run the remaining distance 
to the hole. It is far easier for the 
novice to regulate distance and direc- 
tion by this shot than to pitch a ball on 
to an open green with a mashie. 

The Half-Shot with Mid-tron is with- 
out doubt the most uncertain, or, rather, 
the most dif- 
ficult shot. 
It should be 
used for 
about 100 
yards from 
the hole 
when your 
shot re- 
quires to be 
lofted, and 
when there 
is no bunker 
within 50 
feet of the 
hole, as from 
the mid-iron 
there is oft- 
en a run. 

See that 
you have 
lots of 
ground 
when you 
have to 
pitch over a 
hazard with 
a half mid- 
iron. shot. 
Take a firm 
grip with 
both hands 
and let your 
left knee 
bend in to- 
ward your 
right; take 
a half 
swing and 
try and 
work your 
shoulders 
and the club at the same time. Follow 
through and be sure you do not jerk 
your swing. 

Getting Out of a Bunker.—A niblick 
should be used for this shot and should 
be gripped short and firm ; the face of 
the niblick should be a little on the slant 
and the weight should be on the right 
foot ; play with a half or three-quarter 
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swing and take the ground about two 
inches under the ball. Do not attempt 
to get on the green; the player’s only 
aim in this case should be to get over 
the bunker. 

It is far better policy to play your ball 
ro yards back on to the fair green at the 
loss of one stroke, when it might cost 
you three or four to get 10 yards over the 
bunker, in 
addition to 
losing your 
temp er, 
when it 
will appear 
twice its 
height. 

In getting 
out of a 
bunker, or 
long grass, 
hold your 
niblick light 
with both 
hands; take 
a firm three- 
quarter 
swing and 
aim two 
inches be- 
hind the 
ball, imbed- 
ding your 
niblick in 
the sand, 
the face of 
your niblick 
a little on 
the slant. 

When the 
ball has 
found its 
way into 
high grass, 
and is also 
nestling 
near a rock, 
the player's 
aim is to se- 
cure correct 
position. 
See that the ball is in line with the right 
foot; use a niblick, and grip it pretty 
firmly in both hands ; an upright swing 
would be in order, and the club should 
be brought down ina vertical position, 
hitting the ball and the ground to- 
gether; this is termed a “jerk shot.” 
This is ahazard, and the player is not 
allowed to put the club behind the ball. 


A BALL HIGH. (/f. 440.) 
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Beginners are inclined to stand behind 
the ball, and consequently do not bring 
the niblick down straight enough, which 
often results in their missing every- 


thing, and 
possibly the 
breaking of 
the club. 
This is a dif- 
ficult shot to 
play. 

A pproach- 
wing tothe 
Hole Out of 
Long Grass. 
—If a play- 
er is con- 
fronted with 
an obstacle 
just before 
he reaches 
the green, 
and, as is the 
case in some 
instances, 
his ball has 
found its 
way into 
long grass, 
and a rock 
is in front of 
the ball, the 
best thing 
for him to 
do, instead 
of playing 
on the 
green, is to 
play back. 
The correct 
position is 


PLAYING 


to grip the niblick very firmly in both 
hands, and, taking a three-quarter (34) 
swing, hit as firm as possible. 

Playing a Stimie.— Use a mashie, 


a ee Putting Cleek. 


eee gas: 





and aim from the point of the club, with 
the right foot greatly in advance. Grip 
the club with the fingers and make a 
decided stroke. In this shot it is always 


A STIMIE. 


— 





advisable to 
play to the 
left-hand 
side of the 
hole. If you 
have two for 
the hole, 
never at- 
tempt to 
negotiate 
the stimie, 
for if you 
should miss 
the hole in 
taking the 
stimie shot, 
it very often 
happens 
that you put 
yourself out 
of holing 
altogether. 
The Put- 
ting Cleek is 
the most re- 
liable club 
to use on the 
putting 
green, any- 
where with- 
in twenty 
feet or so of 
the hole, but 
for a long 
put, such as 
is termed an 
approach 


put, it is better judgment to use a 
wooden putter. The man who can play 
with accuracy his approach put is a 


hard antagonist to meet. 


natn C4 Approaching Mashic 
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SHORE-BIRD SHOOTING. 


BY FISHER AMES, JR. 


OME sportsmen are rather inclined 
to scoff at shore shooting. I agree 
with them that the game is not 
very difficult to kill, and that one 

has neither the sense of exhilaration at- 
tendant on skillful pursuit nor the pleas- 
ure of performing feats of bodily exer- 
cise. Plover shooting is comparatively 
a mild sport, but it has its charm for 
me in the environment and in the varied 
quality of the bag. 

One morning, about the middle of 
August, H and I left our Cape Cod 
hotel for the two-mile tramp which lay 
between us and the flats where our 
shooting-box was sunk. Thesun peered 
at us over the rim cf the sea on the left, 
a magnified brazen disk in a yellow fog. 

The tide, which had not yet begun to 
turn, was a long way out, and the acres 
of the flats glistened phosphorescently. 
We splashed along the edge of the mud 
as near solid land as possible without en- 
tering the tall, rank grass, occasion- 
ally skirting wide, pink-margined pools 
which gudgeons and king crabs had 
transfcrmed into natural aquariums. 
Owing to the extreme shallowness of 
the bay and the swift rate at which the 
tide ebbs a great number of crabs are 
stranded at low tide. As the sun soon 
bakes them if there is nothing to inter- 
cept its rays, there is a fine scrambling 
for the pools. 

City pavements and heeled shoes are 
not the best preparation for a long tramp 
in sneakers through a kind of gruel of 
yielding sand and cold water. The sand 
works in between your toes and under 
your heels, the water chills your feet, 
and a certain muscle in the back of your 
legs cries aloud at the unwonted strain. 
As it was the first day in the season for 
us, we hailed with relief the bleached 
rampart of sand that encircled our stand. 
As usual, it was full of water, rags of 
seaweed and the omnipresent king crab. 
When we had restored it to something 
like order, we placed our crew of decoys 
feeding up wind and ensconced our- 
selves on the narrow shelf in the box, 
ready and anxious for business. 

At our backs, only a few hundred 
yards away, the surf was spouting and 
thundering. Before us stretched the 
Smooth gray flats and the placid bay, 





the line of demarcation between the two 
being a thin white ribbon of moving 
froth, the vanguard of thetide. A flock 
of least and common terns that had spied 
us now swooped down upon us and 
sought to drive our decoys away by div- 
ing at them with threatening screams. 
For five minutes the air quivered with 
their clangor. Then, for some inex- 
plicable reason, they swirled away like a 
flurry of snowflakes to a distant part of 
the beach. 

Our first pipes were getting low when 
a large flock of sandpipers whirled by, 
showing us the movement had begun. 
The tide was beginning to stir up the 
shorter-legged birds, and bunch after 
bunch passed, semi-palmated, least and 
Bonaparte sandpipers, ring necks and 
sanderling. H——,who is aremarkably 
adept caller, tucked his tin whistle be- 
tween his lips and lisped insinuatingly, 
but the sanderling—the only “ peep” we 
cared to shoot at—were still too far out 
to decoy. Presently, however, a small 
flock did come in, and we dropped six 
plump little fellows. 

For fifteen minutes the current of 
small birds flowed by almost uninter- 
ruptedly. My companion now settled 
himself down to work. With all the 
art he was master of he gave out the 
different plover calls. Suddenly from 
behind us came the clear whistle of a 
dowitcher; then another and another, 
until the air seemed full of their calls. 
As the cries came nearer H modu- 
lated his invitations to the softest and 
most wheedling of notes. Out of the 
corner of my right eye I saw the flock 
of graceful birds swing round, their 
long snipe bills outstretched against the 
blue. Round they came with set pinions 
to our decoys, nine of them, but widely 
scattered. Our first barrels stopped 
three, while only two fell at the second 
discharge. 

The rest of the flock dashed off in 
confusion, but the whistle coaxed one 
unfortunate back, and he, too, was se- 
cured, 

I had hardly retrieved him before we 
heard the shrill, rattling cry of a turn- 
stone, or “chicken.” Two of these 
handsome birds were following the line 
of the tide down the flats. As a rule, 
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they will not decoy readily, and pay 
little attention to the sportsman’s 
whistle, perhaps because their own is 
so difficult to imitate perfectly. These 
flew by, answering H ’s call in ap- 
parent derision, and just as we had 
made up our minds that we had lost 
them they wheeled and came straight 
back. Only one, however, came within 
range, and he tumbled to the crack of 
H ’s shot. 

The white lip of the tide was not far 
off now, and every few minutes we 
heard whistles of some sort, but all 
from high overhead. It was evident 
that a flight was passing. In vain we 
strained our eyes upward and whistled 
until our lips seemed permanently puck- 
ered. The mocking notes came faintly 
down, but not a bird could we see. 

At last, far up in the thin ether, I be- 
held seven floating motes. By their 
calls they were black-breasted plover, 
perhaps the wariest of all shore birds. 
Through some good fortune an appeal- 
ing whistle from H reached them 
and three of the flock dropped behind 
the rest and began to circle about over 
our heads. By slow gradations they de- 
scended, calling as they came, until we 
could distinguish their strong markings. 
A pretty sight they were as they swept 
warily around, their breasts and under 
parts gleaming like combined ebony and 
snow. They were all old birds and cun- 
ning, but H ’s whistling was too 
clever for them and they descended 
gradually, but surely, toward the de- 
Coys. 

As I covered the one to the right he 
whipped the air with his wings for a 
quick retreat. But I had him this time. 
As he fell, whirling over and over, a 
ringing in my left ear told me that H 
had fired at the same instant. I turned 
just in time to see one bird bounce 
plumply on the elastic sand, and the 
third, hard hit, shoot down a long in- 
clined plane to the very centre of a 
wicked bunch of grass, from which he 
was finally retrieved only after a con- 
siderable search. 

The tide now came hissing in and our 
decoys began to stagger. Picking them 
up we retreated to the high-water stand 
in the tall grass. We had barely tucked 
our legs under us before a flock of win- 
ter yellow-legs paid us a visit. When our 
greetings were over five of their num- 
ber lay on the sand. My next shot, at a 
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“ grass-bird,” was an ignominious miss, 
which H rendered still more bitter 
by cleverly cutting down his bird after a 
long, difficult shot over his left shoulder, 
We then proceeded to waste four 
charges on a miserable little slow-flying 
summer yellow-leg. 

During the long wait that ensued we 
pulled out our pipes again and amused 
ourselves by watching the life about us. 
A big marsh hawk, the color of scorched 
wood, was beating up and down the 
grass to the rear in search of wounded 
birds. A number of night herons were 
flapping over the bay on their return 
from the water-flooded flats, where they 
had been feeding, to their roosting place 
on a small island acouple of miles away. 
A flock of terns was harrying a pair of 
jagers that had rashly ventured in over 
the bar. The little rascals desisted from 
this sport just long enough to drive 
away a winter yellow-leg that was head- 
ing straight for our decoys. Single peep 
were scooting in all directions. The 
last thing I saw as my eyes closed in a 
cat-nap was a red-breasted phalarope on 
his way out to sea. 

When I came out of the trance into 
which the warmth and the salt air had 
lulled me, a couple of big gray willet 
were feeding unconcernedly among the 
decoys. <As they flushed heavily they 
gave me a chance for an easy double 
which limproved. H awoke with a 
galvanic start at the crack of my gun, 
But all he said as I tossed the birds into 
the blind was: 

“Humph! The scrawniest pair of crip- 
ples I ever saw. Shoot ’em sitting?” 

“ Have a nip of this,” I replied, ready 
with the soft answer. 

We both took a pull and attacked our 
lunch with our eyes on the ebbing tide. 
As we reached the doughnut stage four 
“summers” came up from the grass be- 
hind us, but they refused to decoy well 
and we got only two. After lunch we 
moved down into our box again, where 
we picked up a few sanderling. As it 
was plain that the water was too far out 
for the big birds we accordingly pulled 
up our decoys and started homeward, 
conscious that though the return trip 
promised to be a warm one, there were 
clean shirts and a cool swim awaiting us. 

Two hours later we were ready to 
affirm that a tramp over yielding sand 
under an August sun was only part of 
the pleasures of shore-bird shooting. 





























Painted for OuTinG by Jas. L. Weston. 
A CHANCE AT DOWITCHERS.. 
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OU see, it came about in this way. 
I had been feeling wretchedly 


for some time. Neuralgia and 

insomnia seemed to be fond of 
my society, and I had reluctantly de- 
cided to take the advice of my medical 
man and go away fora rest. I say re- 
luctantly, for who ever heard of a profes- 
sional man enjoying a respite from his 
labors! But even a strong desire for 
work such as I felt canz be overcome by 
patience, and so I finally decided to go 
for a trip. 

Then came the all-important question 
of just where to go. North? No, I 
didn’t believe I cared for the mount- 
ains. South ? Summer was near at hand, 
West? Well, I wasn’t tempted. East? 
Yes, I thought I would like a sail, for 
the ozone and spray of the North At- 
lantic had worked wonders for me be- 
fore, and I hoped would do so again. 

The next morning found me the happy 
possessor of a ticket and berth for the 
St, Louis, sailing on’ June 23d, 1897, 
and then I turned my steps toward my 
banker’s for an all important interview. 
No sooner was this over, than, like a 
man with a toothache that recovers as 
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A TRANSATLANTIC CRUISE. 


BY E. L. H. McGINNIS. 


he mounts the steps of the dentist's 
office, my headache seemed to get 
better; but it came back, and I re- 
gretted that the sailing-day was more 
than a month thence. 

They say that I am lucky, and that 
some good spirit watches over my wel- 
fare. I can readily believe this to be 
true now, for within forty-eight hours 
of my final decision to go to Europe I 
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OFF RACE ROCK—‘' GOOD-BY, RICHIE " 


had met my friends, Messrs. Palmer 
and Cormack, at the New York Yacht 
Club, and had been invited to join them 
and some other good fellows on board 
the Yampa, within ten days, “ going 
foreign.” 

As if this was not bliss enough, you 
must know that I had previously spent 
one of the happiest summers of my life 
on board her, and the recollection of that 
famous cruise up the coast to New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, coupled as 
it was with many a laugh and jolly time 
surrounded by friends good and true, 
had endeared every rope, spar, and 
plank of the gallant old boat to me. 

While we were chatting there, Sey- 
mour Husted, another of the proposed 











1, Ches and his day-dream. 2. Three happy Ams of 3. “Too bad you can't sail with us, Richie.” 4. Thirteen 
and a half knots by log and — 5. ‘*How'sthe weather, skipper?” 6. ‘‘ Bucking into it.’’ 7. “‘ Dry- 
ing-out ” after the blow. “How many knots, Ches?”’ 9, Almost becalmed. 10. Jogging along. 
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party, came in; and all that remained to 
do was to send atelegram to those at 
home as to the advisability of accept- 
ance, and—the bell was tapped for the 
necessary means of pledging our health 
and a favorable answer. Mine came 
that night, and it was soon arranged 
that we were to be on board the yacht 
early on the morning of May 22d, as 
she lay off Larchmont. 

Then came the farewells to relatives 
out of town, a few more hurried hours 
of shopping, and finally, on the night of 
the twenty-first, I realized that my im- 
pedimenta for the trip were already on 
the way to the 
Larchmont | 
Yacht Club, } 
and that, if I 
was to be on 
time early the 
next morning, 
I had _ better 
turn in for the 
forty winks of 
sleep I somuch 
needed, 

The barom- 
eter was high, 
the stars were 
shining brightly, and I was 
shortly after dreaming of 
whales, mermaids, seaweed 
and mountainous waves, one of 
which was just about break- 
ing over my head, when my 
morning coffee was brought 
in and I realized that train- 
time was near. 

At the station were gathered 
in several kindred spirits ex 
route for Larchmont, for it 
was Saturday, and, though 
early in the season, many of 
the smaller boats were in commission. 
The trip up was all too short, for I 
was fortunate enough to get a seat 
with Dunbar Wright; and after a charm- 
ing drive in the crisp morning air, 
the beautiful home of the Larchmont 
Yacht Club came into view. There 
were a few sailboats skimming around, 
and the schooner Car/otta was ready to 
get under way as escort. 

Out beyond the other boats, in the 
deeper water at the mouth of the har- 
bor, lay the huge white Yampa, our 
home to be for months, and for many 
thousand miles of travel, in storm and 
calm, in tempest and sunshine. As she 
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lay there with mainsail, maintopsail, 
foresail and foretopsail set, and with 
forestaysail, jib and flying-jib hanging 
loose and ready to be run up, her an- 
chor hove short and her brass-work 
polished and glistening in the sun, she 
looked fit to sail for a man’s life. The 
gentle swell of a passing steamer caused 
her to courtesy as if she were greeting 
an old friend, as indeed she was. 

After a well-rewarded inquiry for 
farewell letters and telegrams, a few 
final hand-shakes and parting words 
with friends, we jumped into the gig 
and headed for the yacht. As we drew 
nearer, her graceful lines 
were more plainly seen and 
admired, and on our arrival 
alongside we were welcomed 
by our host and some friends 
who were envying us our good 
fortune. 

A hurried glance over the 
ship disclosed the fact that 
she had been equipped with 
perfectly new sails, halyards, 
stays and wire-rigging, and 
no effort nor expense had 
been spared to make her as 
strong and 
powerful in 
every way as 
time, thought 
and money 
could make her. 

A suggestion 
of immediate 
adjournmentto 
the cabin, a 
bumper and a 
toast to “fair 
winds, calm 
seas and a 
pleasant voy- 
age,” the registering of names in the 
visitors’ book and a last parting hand- 
shake to Messrs. Seney, Baretto and 
Hurry were next in order; and as these 
went over the side the clink of the 
cables and an order or two were heard, 
and the big schooner began to heel over 
to port as she gathered headway and 
pointed her beautiful white cutwater to 
the eastward. 

The merry gurgle of the water past 
the sides and the singing of the wind 
through the cordage were too attractive 
for us to remain long below, and we were 
soon gathered in a little knot on deck 
discussing pleasures to come and hoping 
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for fine weather. As “every rose must 
have its thorn,” so we, too, had to learn 
with deep sorrow that our host was to 
leave us at New London, for his med- 
ical man knew that his health forbade 
the risk of colds, etc., due to drenched 
skin, clothing and exposure ; so Richie 
was to join us at Southampton, realizing 
that he wouldn’t feel the responsibility 
of the Lucania’s safety on his shoulders, 
consequently we were to go without him. 
The next morning (Sunday, 23d), 
after breakfast and the arrival of the 
tug which was to accompany us as far 
as Montauk Point, both anchors were 
hoisted in board, unshackled and lashed 
to the deck, and under mainsail, main- 
topsail, foresail, foretopsail, forestaysail, 
jib and flying-jib we bore away for 
Montauk, through the Race. The 
weather was superb, clear, crisp and 
sunny, with a good fresh breeze from the 
southwest. The barometer pointed to 
3c inches, and never did mariners have 
a finer day for a start. The Yampa 
seemed to feel the all-pervading sense of 
well-being, too, and away she flew at a 
rate of speed that soon showed us the 
tug could not keep up with us. So Richie 
called her alongside as we neared Race 
Rock Light, and with a “ good-by ” and 
a “God bless you, boys,” he and Mr. 
Cormack, Sr., climbed over the side. 
All hands, including crew, cooks, 
stewards, as well as officers, gathered 
along the rail and gave them three 
rousing cheers, while the tug screeched 
back an answering salute, as we dipped 
our ensign and set the signal flags 
meaning “Good-by.” As the little tug 
grew smaller, though she tried for a 
while longer to keep up with us, we 
realized that the yacht was going at a 
twelve-knot gai, but as steady and com- 
fortably as a full-rigged ship. Her speed 
was the more impressed upon us by the 
fact that at 1:50 p. M. old Montauk Light 
was due west, and the order was given 
to bear away for the English Channel. 
The chill of the air made our reefers 
most comfortable, and after a cigar or 
two we repaired to the cozy cabin, where 
we made our selections of books from 
the well-stocked book-cases Richie had 
filled. Nansen and Mahan seemed to 


be the most popular authors, until some 
one persuaded “Ches” (C. C. Munroe) 
to read to us from Kipling’s “Seven 
Seas” and some of Eugene Field’s 
The sea-air was begin- 


dainty verses. 
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ning to make us sleepy, so, with a breath 
more of it and a glance at the heavens 
studded with stars and all prospects for 
fine weather in view, we turned in and 
were soon in the arms of Morpheus, 
though it took me some little time to 
accustom myself to sleeping on the side 
of the ship. 

We were awakened by a good-sized 
dash of spray on our skylight, and soon 
realized that there was quite a jump of 
a sea running, though the glass was high 
and the weather clear, while the air was 
cool and bracing. The great advantage 
of our swinging table was realized fully, 
and the rocking and rolling of the ship 
were well met by the huge weight of lead 
under the table ; pz/ching was quite an- 
other matter, however, and it is a pity 
that some inventive genius cannot be as 
successful in overcoming the danger to 
china, glass and food in that respect as 
well. 

We drove along under all plain sail, 
and, in the early afternoon, set our top- 
sails and small maintopmast- staysail. 
Our old sea-dog of a navigator, Captain 
A. M. Curtis, of Bath, Me., with Captain 
Siemons (sailing-master) and Mr. Burt 
(mate) took sights at noon, showing our 
run from Montauk to have been 136 
miles, our latitude 40° 18’, longitude 
68° 58’, and the wind was from S.S.W. 
to S. and moderate. 

Sleeping seemed to be the most pop- 
ular form of amusement, and, after din- 
ner and the usual cigars, we were again 
entertained by Ches reading aloud to 
us, and sought our bunks early. 

A splendid breeze next morning, and 
we were carrying all plain and light 
sail in fine style when we straggled on 
deck for our appetizer.of ozone. Captain 
Curtis had developed into a famous story- 
teller. He formerly commanded a ship 
called the James Drummond, and, until 
he came aboard the Yampa, she was the 
finest and fastest thing afloat. She is 
still a fine vessel in his eyes, but the su- 
perb behavior of the yacht had a marked 
effect on his loyalty, though he can’t 
forget that her deck is certainly much 
nearer the water than was that of his 
beloved old Drummond. 

The observation at noon showed our 
run to have been 180 miles ; latitude 
39° 57’, longitude 65° 14’, and the wind 
blew strong from S. by W. to S. 

Late in the afternoon we overhauled 
and passed a “tramp” steamer, though 














that she was not unmindful of that fact 
was proven by the volumes of black 
smoke pouring forth from her funnel, 
but all to no purpose. 

About 8:30 in the evening we were 
struck by a sharp squall, accompanied 
by rain and gusts of wind, but under 
mainsail, foresail and jib we rode it out 
beautifully. The weather soon cleared 
again, and we ran along at a good rate 
under all plain sail for the remainder of 
the night. 

A fresh breeze from S.S.E. greeted 
us upon our morning appearance on 
deck, and a very nasty cross-sea on our 
port beam was indication that it had 
been blowing in this vicinity. We car- 
ried all plain sail, which brought our 
rail awash, but we flew along in fine 
style and the men busied themselves 
in renewing the chafing-gear on our 
rigging. Those who were on watch 
below formed themselves into a band, 
having brought forth from their posses- 
sions an accordion, tambourine, triangle 
and two pairs of bones; this array of 
musical instruments was added to by a 
marvelous organette that played one 
tune, “Marching Through Georgia,” 
after a fashion, but there its repertoire 
ended. So we marched along with 
Sherman toward the sea some twenty 
or thirty times a day all summer. 

Toward night the wind increased to a 
gale, and though the ship was making 
splendid weather of it, the mainsail was 
lowered and storm-trysail set over it, 
while two reefs were taken in the fore- 
sail and the bonnet taken off the fore- 
staysail. Under this reduced rig the 
Yampa rode easily, but again we were 
thankful for the enormous power of the 
boat, which can only be’appreciated by 
those who have been “down to the sea” 
in other ships. 

My friend, have you ever been on the 
North Atlantic in a small sailing-vessel 
when the wind was blowing a gale? If 
so, your memories of it will probably be 
more vivid than any description of mine; 
if not, then picture to yourself the yacht 
as she was that night, with only a hand- 
kerchief of sail spread to the force 
of the furious gusts, which threatened 
every minute to capsize us. Enveloped 
in our stiff yellow “oilskins” and with 
long rubber boots, and “sou’westers” 
flopping about our ears, with the shrieks 
of the wind through the rigging, we 
were gathered well aft, clinging for 
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dear life to the weather-rail with both 
hands and watching the great, huge 
walls of black water topped with snow- 
white foam and spin-drift as they came 
tearing along at our gallant little ship. 
Striking us fairly and squarely aft of 
our quarter, the mountainous waves 
would smash against us, with the spray 
leaping as if for joy, up, up, up, only to 
come crashing down on our deck, while 
tons of water surged and seethed along 
our lee-rail, even up to the hatchways, 
and threatened to tear loose the boats 
from the ring-bolts. One moment we 
were looking down deep into yawning 
chasms of angry water, and the next we 
saw some monstrous billow far above 
threatening to engulf us. It was ter- 
rific, and yet on we flew, with the brine 
boiling up under our cutwater, and our 
bowsprit going under until it seemed as 
if it must snap from the very weight of 
water above it. 

Quickly she would shake herself free 
from these deluges and tear along at a 
fearful rate, until another comber would 
crash against us, sending the spray far 
up the masts. It was at such times as 
these that we could appreciate the in- 
estimable value of the galvanized iron 
boom-crotch aft, for in its great oaken 
beam were cut depressions into one of 
which the sixty-five-foot main-boom had 
been lowered and lashed. Were this 
arrangement (an idea learned from our 
English cousins) more generally adopt- 
ed here in America, much of the danger 
and difficulty of reefing would be done 
away with ; and any man that has been 
hit on the head by the boom while at- 
tempting to reef a sailin a hard blow 
can realize the comfort in the knowledge 
of such being an impossibility when this 
contrivance is used. 

The watch on deck were huddled to- 
gether under the lee of the weather- 
cloths, which had been securely lashed 
outside the shrouds, while, in the mo- 
mentary lulls in the shrieking and whis- 
tling of the wind, snatches of our old 
friend, “ Marching Through Georgia,” 
were wafted aft to our water-soaked 
ears. I’m glad some one on board was 
dry enough to enjoy music, for never, I 
believe, did mortals before hear such a 
wild, weird accompaniment to the fa- 
mous old song. 

The grandeur of the scene I shall never 
forget; it was superb/ And ali the 
while we were forging toward England. 






AN AFTERNOON 


SIESTA. 


Meanwhile, Ches had poked the tip of 
his nose out from the companionway, as 
he had been sensible enough to keep 
dry below, and with a shake of his head 
had crawled back again, after a look 
around to see that we were all there. 
He looked so comfortable that I, too, de- 
termined to go below for a while. Watch- 
ing my chance I made a dash and a 
sprint for the companionway, and backed 
down the steps, crawling to my state 
room for a change of dry-goods, and 
joining him in the cabin, where I found 
him trying to hold himself onto his chair 
and turn the leaves of Nansen at the 
same time, and wondering how long the 
lamps would stay on their hooks. Here 
again were evidences of the heavy sea, 
for one of the partitions opposite the 
mainmast creaked and groaned, as Ches 
said, “like the souls of the eternally 
lost.” A few shavings of soap poked in 
the cracks with the blade of a knife 
lessened this considerably, and we could 
hear each other without shouting. 

Being thoroughly tired out with watch- 
ing the storm and holding on, I turned 
in about midnight, and was soon fol- 
lowed by the others. I had been fool- 
ing myself with the idea that I was 
asleep, when crash! went something. 
Old “ Papa George” came staggering 
along aft in a marvelous suit of pea- 
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soup-colored pajamas and hair flying 
wildly, while he shouted: “Has that 
after-skylight gone?” 

By this time we were all hunting to 
see what had smashed, and found that 
the metal drip-pan of Seymour’s soap- 
dish, which was screwed to the wall, 
had been thrown out and down into his 
marble wash-stand, making a racket 
loud enough to wake the dead. 

The day’s run up to noon had been 236 
miles ; latitude 40° 15’, longitude 60° 13/. 

The wind moderated during the night, 
and we all slept rather late, though 
the heavy cross-sea crashing against 
my port-hole awakened me before the 
others. After breakfast we set the lower 
sails, and by afternoon set the topsails, 
which we kept on all night. About 11 
Pp. M. a Steamer’s lights were seen aft 
and a little on the port quarter. She 
was recognized as a big liner, for we 
were going over twelve knots and she 





‘* READY—TIME !” 


was overhauling us, something no 
“tramp” had yet done. Some “green- 
red-green” lights (N. Y. Y. C. night 
signal) were brought up on deck, and, 
as she was just abeam of us, and not 
more than half a mile away, they were 
touched off forward and aft by Seymour 
and one of the men. Superb the yacht 
must have looked, for all sail was set, 
and the strong lights on our white sails 
and whiter hull, with the spray dashing 
over us, the black night for a back- 
ground, and the figures moving about 
in oilskins over our wet decks, must 
have made a most spirited marine pict- 
ure. 

Hardly had our lights gone out when 
the steamer answered our signal by 
burning two blue followed by two red 
lights simultaneously from her bridge. 
We dived into the cabin and found that 
to be the night signal of the North 














German Lloyd line, and on reference to 
the Herald some one had brought on 
board before starting, we saw that she 
must be the 7vave. The little incident 
brought a happy day to a pleasant 
close, and we were soon after in the 
land of dreams. The run up to noon 
was 244 miles; latitude 40° 25’, longi- 
tude 55° 04’, and barometer 30.30. 

The sun rose in grandeur over an 
ideal summer sea, ushering in a perfect 
day, with the air warm and balmy and 
the breeze light. For almost the first 
time since we started we were able to 
appear in white flannels, and many 
pieces of gulf-weed, as well as the ex- 
quisitely tinted nautili, with their opal- 
escent coloring, were passed. The 
deep ultramarine blue of the water 
and its temperature (72°) showed us to 
be well in the Gulf Stream. Old Cap- 
tain Curtis informed us at noon that 





SEYMOUR IN HIS GLORY, 


our latitude was 40° 23’, longitude 
50° o7’, and our run 238 miles. In the 
afternoon a large whale was seen spout- 
ing not far off, and schools of porpoises 
and dolphins played around the ship for 
hours. Toward evening the wind left 
us and we were becalmed, though we 
were prepared for light breezes in these 
latitudes. 

We awoke next morning (the 29th) to 
find the yacht still becalmed, as she had 
been all night. She was showing us 
what she could do in the way of rolling, 
and acquitted herself nobly in that re- 
spect. The observations at noon showed 
us to be in latitude 40° 22’, longitude 
46° oo’, and our run to have been only 
190 miles. In the afternoon a mere 
breath of air sprang up, and all light 
sails were set, including spinnaker. We 
were beginning to get a little impatient 
at our slow progress, and our hopes for 


a record run were commencing to be 
shaken. 
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‘* PAPA GEORGE” WATCHING THE LOG. 


In the evening Captain Curtis enter- 
tained us with yarns of some of his 
experiences in foreign lands. He was 
lying at anchor in the harbor of Hong 
Kong once, on board of his beloved 
Drummond, when he noticed the back- 
fin of a tremendous shark playing 
around his ship. Having heard of the 
effects of dynamite on sharks, he was 
rowed ashore, and bought a large 
cartridge with a three-minute fuse of 
chemical composition unaffected by 
water. Having returned on board and 
carefully concealed the charge in a 
piece of pork, he lit the fuse and dropped 
the pork overboard near the shark. 
Almost immediately the monster turned 
on his back and bolted the meat, and 
then, to the Captain’s horror, dived un- 
derneath the ship! The agony of sus- 
pense which Curtis underwent was 
really fearful, only being relieved by 
the terrific explosion shortly after, at a 
distance far enough away from the 
vessel to do no harm. He didn’t repeat 
the experiment. 

Perfect summer weather greeted us 
in the morning, and we were rejoiced to 
find a nice breeze from the §S.S.E. and 
asmooth sea. All light sails were set, 
but in spite of them the noonday ob- 
servation showed us to be in latitude 
41° 05‘, longitude 43° oo’, and our 1un 
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only 149 miles. Toward evening the 
wind freshened, and on the horizon we 
saw a large schooner, apparently with 
no head-sails ; but she was too far off to 
speak her. 

The breeze freshened during the 
night, and the last May morning found 
us flying along through smooth seas 
and carrying all plain sail. Occasional 
showers were met with, but the wind 
held steady and took us 232 miles nearer 
the Lizard, to latitude 41° 47’, longi- 
tude 38° 07’. 

We passed a large bark about 5 p. m. 
in a way that must have surprised her, 
all her sails drawing well. 

June began with a cloudy day and 
moderate breeze, and, as the day ad- 
vanced, the wind again left us. Fre- 
quent showers were drenching us most 
of the afternoon, and at 7:50 Pp. Mm. the 
wind reached us from N. N. W., when 
the yacht went on the port tack for the 
first time since our departure (1,860 
miles on the starboard tack). The lati- 
tude, 43° 10’, longitude 33° 48’, and 
run, 213 miles, were found at noon by 
dead reckoning. 

_ The 2d of June was another cloudy 
day with light breeze, and some haze, 
followed by showers, to our great dis- 
comfort. About 7 a. M. we passed a 
Norwegian bark, and, at 1o A. M., an- 
other, which signaled her name (H. P. 
Q. J.), with national colors, to which we 
responded with our own and answering 
pennant. Plain sail was carried all day, 
and a glimpse of the sun at noon showed 
our position to be latitude 43° 40‘, lon- 
gitude 29° 27‘, and the run 196 miles. 

The weather had cleared during the 
night, and morning broke with a very 
light breeze and some ground swell. 
All light sails were set, and at ro a. M. 
they were reinforced by the big spin- 
naker in our effort to take advantage of 
every breath of air. In spite of all, 
however, the noon observation showed 
us to be in latitude 43° 18’, longitude 
26° 48’, and our run only 120 miles, a 
poor showing for the twenty-four hours. 
But not so bad, either, when we remem- 
ber that we could not feel a breath of 
air on deck most of the time. In the 
afternoon the breeze freshened, and by 
evening we were going at a thirteen- 
and-a-half-knot gait (two knots in eight 
and onehalf minutes, by the log 
and watch). The breeze held favor- 


able all night, kicking up quite a nasty 
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sea and making it a trifle difficult to 
drop off to sleep, as we had become 
accustomed to sleeping with the vessel 
sailing on the starboard tack and were 
not yet used to being rolled the other 
way. 

If such a thing as an uncomfortable 
day could be spent on board the Yampa, 
the 4th of June would have been it, 
The morning dawned with light breeze, 
which gradually freshened. From 8 p, 
mM. on Thursday to noon to-day she aver- 
aged only two and _ seven-sixteenths 
knots per hour, carrying kites and plain 
sail. The wind gradually freshened to 
a moderate gale, and we flew along 
under reefed fore and mainsails, jib and 
fore-staysails, which she carried com- 
fortably through a very nasty, heavy 
sea. The rain fell in torrents. The 
noon sights showed us to be in latitude 
45° 15‘, longitude 21° 50’, and the run 
to have been 247 1niles. 

Our spirits were cheered next morn- 
ing by finding decidedly better weather 
and a strong wind carrying us along at 
a terrific rate. At noon we found she 
had made the enormous run of 376 knots 
for the twenty-four hours on our course, 
and the ship was settling down to her old 
favorite twelve-knot gait, which she held 
all day. The water was smooth, but 
going through it at that rate of speed 
sent the spray flying, rendering the 
decks wet and sloppy, and we were sad 
at the prospect of our jolly party being 
broken up soon. The day was made 
memorable by a birthday dinner to 
Ches, and cigars were distributed to the 
crew. The dinner was quite a suc- 
cess, for the cooks and stewards “laid 
themselves out” to make the occasion 
a memorable one. As a dessert, a most 
gorgeous cake was brought on, deco- 
rated with a fine red windmill and placed 
in front of the honored guest, with birth 
year and the present one in red icing. 

As we lit cigars and went on deck 
we were greeted by the chirp of a little 
swallow from the land, 375 miles out 
at sea, and so tired! It sank to the 
deck and went to sleep under the lee of 
the “dinkey,” refusing to be coaxed out 
by crumbs brought by Ches. May its 
atrival be a harbinger of good luck for 
us all! Our position at noon was lati- 
tude 45° 59/, longitude 15° 14‘, and 285 
miles nearer the coast. 

The sixth of June was wet and sloppy 
in the morning, but it brightened and 
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the sea went down toward afternoon. 
Our little bird visitor had flown away, 
but later in the day another of the same 
kind, only marked differently, fluttered 
down into the captain’s room through 
the hatchway. The boatswain brought 
it up on deck, and as it was completely 
exhausted we poured a few drops of 
sherry down its throat and tried to coax 
life back into it with crumbs. It lay in 
the bottom of the boat until late in the 
afternoon, when it suddenly spread its 
wings and flew aloft, soaring about the 
ship for a long time and finally flutter- 
ing back on board and falling to the 
deck. I caught it and laid it in a box 
with perch and slats, prepared by Sey- 
mour, intending to let it go when we 
neared land. At noon our latitude, 47° 
50’, longitude ro° 23‘, told us that the 
run was 228 miles, and that ere long the 
land would be in sight. 

A more perfect day than the 7th was 
never seen, but the weather was very 
calm and the sea perfectly glassy. Our 
little bird had died during the night and 
was set adrift in its box. After dinner 
an immense fish about thirty feet long 
played around the yacht. It looked and 
“blew” like a whale, but swam on its 
back and side like a shark. George 
called it a “thrasher.” It was a very 
ugly-looking customer as it rolled 
around under our bow, even touching 
our cutwater, and I, for one, was re- 
lieved when it took its departure. At 
noon we hadmade only 125 miles, bring- 
ing us to latitude 48° 44’, longitude 7° 4o’. 

The eighth began with a moderate 
south-southeast wind, which increased 
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in force toward noon. At about 6 a. M. 
we made the long-looked-for Lizard, 
bearing east-northeast about twenty 
miles away. The wee speck had grown 
in size ere long, and we soon saw the 
green-covered cliffs of “ perfidious Al- 
bion,” growing larger every minute. 
As we neared the coast all sorts of fish- 
ing vessels came into view, and visions 
of “fried sole, sauce tartare,’ floated 
through our minds. In the afternoon 
the weather changed to dark, rainy and 
thick, with strong head winds (the first 
since leaving home!) and squalls. The 
ship was sent along under lower sails. 

As we swung in nearer the shore, 
signal stations were seen on the tops of 
the cliffs. We set our ensign, name- 
signal and colors as we neared one, and 
on receiving the answering signal, took 
the time, making our time of crossing 
the Atlantic to England (not Ireland, 
where times of other vessels are taken) 
just fifteen days fifteen hours, a per- 
formance which, so far as I have been 
able to learn, has never been equaled 
by any yacht, under sail only, to that 
point. And in that crossing never once 
were we obliged to tack ! 

In the afternoon the steward reported 
that there was a piece of ice about as 
big as two fists remaining, and asked for 
instructions as to its disposition. He 
was told to make four of those insid- 
ious but seductive concoctions known 
as “ Manhattans,” and, with them raised 
aloft, we drank a bumper to the memory 
of the jolliest, luckiest, and smoothest 
crossing of the Atlantic in a yacht that 
four mortals ever had. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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‘*THE BARKERS” AT WEST POINT, POINTED UP-STREAM. 


UP TO THE CATSKILLS AWHEEL 
ON THE WEST SHORE. 


BY A. H. GODFREY. 


HAVE no hesi- 
tation, general 
belief to the 
contrary not- 

withstanding in as- 
severating, that 
the western shore 
of the Hudson is 
far more interest- 
ing from a ram- 
bler’s point of view 
than the eastern, 
for, while the latter 
has been modern- 
ized, trimmed and 
improved into a 
string of busy 
towns, inter- 
spersed by park-like stretches, the coun- 
try on the opposite side of the river has, 
for the most part, been left much of 
its pristine naturalness, the series of 
woodlands being broken only at long 
intervals at points near the river’s brink. 
To the nature lover, therefore, the 
western shore of the great river is pe- 
culiarly attractive. Here he can saunter 
and feast his eyes on form and color and 
study the elements that reveal tints in 
the landscape, and, like the world-famous 
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artistic interpreter of nature, the mod 
ern Van Dyke, revel in the beauty which 
is everyone’s untaxed heritage. 

It was reasons such as these that 
prompted the writer and a couple of 
friends to throw business cares to the 
winds, put a change of linen, some toilet 
articles and a map or two into luggage 
carriers that strapped neatly on our bi- 
cycle handle-bars, have our wheels care- 
fully overhauled, and, lining our pockets 
with a few greenbacks, start out to “go 
somewhere.” There was also a lady 
in the case, who could not be persuaded 
to stay at home when a trip to the Cats- 
kills was decided upon, and I don’t 
break confidence by confessing that the 
three masculine members of the party 
were on more than one occasion during 
the trip mightily pleased to have her 
along. In the first place her ladyship 
showed a natural instinct to hunt out 
desirable people en route when either 
reliable information or any of the crea- 
ture comforts were in demand, and, 
secondly, her temperament under diffi- 
culties was a lesson to imperious man. 

Some of our party had already made 
the trip from New York to the — 
Zee through the country back of the 
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Palisades, described in Outinc for July, 
and so, for our present trip, we agreed 
to meet at the quaint old French hos- 
telry near the ferry in Nyack and make 
our start from there after an early break- 
fast. 

It was a grand morning; the air was 
crisp and clear, and the sun looked 
as though he meant business for two or 
three days at least. We had intended 
to take Highland averfue and climb 
around the face of Hook Mountain and 
then proceed along the eastern shore of 
Rockland Lake; but, on putting it to 
the vote, it was unanimously deemed 
unwise to open the trip by toiling up 
heavy grades that would only bring us 
into the town of Congers, which, to- 
gether with the lake, are not particu- 
larly interesting except to visitors of the 
picnicker brand. We therefore wheeled 
out along Main street and took the turn- 
pike to West Nyack, and then followed 
the road north for a little distance pa- 
rallel to the Hackensack River. 

From here we trundled our wheels 
over to a picturesque old mill at a spot 
which for upwards of a couple of cen- 
turies has been known as Pye’s Corners, 
though why Corners is not apparent, 
unless the sharp turn in the stream 
occasioned by the crumbling old dam 
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gave the place its name. Artists rave 
over this spot, for here no mill-wheel 
has clanked for nearly fifty years, and 
rank weeds and lily pads now run riot 
over the placid surface of the mill-race. 
In the very center of the dam still 
stands a weather-beaten old tree-trunk, 
about whose roots the water rushed for 
acentury at least. High overhead the 
hemlocks and the button-wood trees 
arch their branches so densely that 
scarce any sunlight filters through. 
Here one realizes the neglect and ruin 
that has overtaken this entire region. 
Everything seems to have run to seed. 
A century ago thrifty Dutch and Hu- 
guenot farmers tilled the land here- 
abouts and made the whole valley 
blossom, but they have long since de- 
parted, and their descendants, who cut 
up the property into so-called town lots, 
hoping to realize a fortune much more 
rapidly than their forbears had ever 
dreamed of, have suffered from the in- 
evitable relapse that follows hard upon 
all land booms and have left the old 
houses and stone walls to decay. But 
the weeds and the wild flowers, the 
trailing grapevines, and the bits of 
crumbling stone that protrude at inter- 
vals make the spot peculiarly pictur- 
esque, and so we are glad we visited it. 
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The Ridge Road, ’twixt High and 
Little Tor, afforded fair to indifferent 
wheeling until we emerged from the 
cove immediately above the point where 
the British spy, Major André, made his 
landing on September 21, 1780, prior to 
his meeting with the traitor, Benedict 
Arnold, in the woods adjacent. Here 
the bargain was made for the deliver- 
ance into English hands of the West 
Point forts, and then the pair adjourned 
for breakfast to the house of Joshua 
Hett Smith, which still stands on what 
is now called Treason Hill, overlooking 
the brick-making town of Haverstraw. 

To view the old house, we passed by 
the town drinking-fountain on Broad- 
way, then crossed the railroad, beyond 
which we turned right on the main road 
to Stony Point. The Treason House, 
with its balcony in front, from which 
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the conspirators watched the British 
frigate Vulture fired upon, is built of 
stone, stuccoed, the white plaster peel- 
ing off in places. Its present occupant, 
like the house, is fast showing the 
marks of age, and some day, I suppose, 
the modern improver will come along 
and erect a cardboard chalet on the 
historic spot. 

The old battle-ground is a most in- 
teresting spot, and when fortified was 
known as “ Little Gibraltar.” The rocky 
headland has proved a mine of wealth 
to searchers after Revolutionary relics, 
and many rusty old sword blades, mus- 
ket barrels, flint locks, spurs and other 
military impedimenta have been found 
there, bearing mute evidence to the 
gallant Anthony Wayne’s memorable 
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assault and victory on the morning of 
July 16, 1779. 

From the battle-ground the highway 
follows the shore line past the old 
King’s Ferry and presently tends down- 
ward to Tompkin’s Cove, and is mac- 
adamized all the way. The ferry was 
formerly of much importance, and it 
was from the Verplanck’s Point battery 
opposite that the guns opened fire on 
the frigate Vu/ture, already mentioned, 
compelling it to drop down the river, 
thereby necessitating Major André 
crossing in an open boat to the eastern 
shore and walking toward the British 
lines, all of which resulted in his capture 
just above Tarrytown with the incrim- 
inating plans in the soles of his boots. 

War and rumors of war again to-day 
form the subject of many a wayside 
gossip. The reading of the Spanish 
war news over the field fence more than 
once offered material for our camera, 

The ride down into the sequestered 
village of Tompkin’s Cove was delight- 
ful, the surface of the road being good 
and densely shaded. The inhabitants 
of the humbler sort are given to com- 
pleting their toilet outdoors, and we 
noticed that the village barber-shop 
was in full swing in a back yard, a tree 
trunk serving as the agony lounge, and 
the common towel hanging over a con- 
venient branch. We saved a return 
climb up through the old village by 
walking a short distance along the rail- 
road track, until we struck the shore 
road, a smoothly macadamized avenue 
well shaded and skirting the river until 
it degenerated into a hilly, sandy, and 
rocky path fenced along the cliffside as 
it approached Joines’ Point, more pop- 
ularly known as the place where Cap- 
tain Kidd’s ill-gotten treasure is sup- 
posed to have been secreted near the 
foot of the Dunderberg Mountain. 
Along this road are placed at intervals 
several charming cottages, some like 
beehives stuck on the hillside and 
reached by steep flights of stone steps, 
and others almost buried in roses. It 
was about here that we satisfied our- 
selves as to what becomes of old cart- 
wheels. We had seen worn-out grand 
pianos utilized as beds by followers of 
Arabi Pasha in Egypt, and had positive 
evidence of where at least one mule 
departed this life, but as to the finis of 
cart-wheels we had no notion until we 
saw them doing duty as drying racks 
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for milk cansin the barnyards along the 
roads in this section. At Kidd’s Point 
the sandhills have been dug into and 
cut away by wholesale, and the cement 
diggers are still shoveling near the 
apex of the landslide, slipping gradu- 
ally downward in the soft earth which 
they have themselves caused to crum- 
ble. They look not unlike flies sliding 
down a brown window-pane. 

Just as I was flattering myself on 
making good time after the expedition 
over the rocky road to the landing, snap 
went the flat steel spring of my saddle, 
and the fence and myself scraped ac- 
quaintance. My reinforced forks stood 
the test without a scar, and so I am 
here to tell about it. 

Things looked blue just for a few mo- 
ments, and I thought I might as well 
forego the rest of the trip and distribute 
my toilet articles and shaving material 
among the masculine branch of the 
party, and my temper had not improved 
by the time I had assured at least half a 
dozen inquisitive natives that my saddle 
was actually smashed and unridable. 

The Wilkinson brothers came nobly 
to the rescue, however, with a chunk of 
hard rubber cut out of an old carriage 
tire, and another Christian friend help- 
ing with a length of hay-baling wire, I 
slipped the front portion of the flat 
spring under the clip, bound the rubber 
on the post and the saddle on top, and 
was soon showing off a few of my pet 
stunts for the edification of the com- 
munity. I straightway commenced to 
bless the inventor for inducing me to 
have the saddle moulded to fit me, as, 
with the block of rubber underneath to 
obviate any serious vibration, the seat 
was as comfortable as it had ever been. 

To avoid wading over the marshes 
behind Iona Island, we trained past this 
famous picnic resort to the foot of the 
rocks at old Fort Montgomery. Here 
the Poplopen Creek empties into the 
Hudson, and back, inland, can still be 
seen the place where the chain was 
forged that in 1777 was stretched across 
the river to prevent the British ships 
sailing by. 

We were now in the very heart of the 
Highlands of the Hudson, the mount- 
ains clothed in green verdure to their 
summits. The growth seems to exist 
on very sparse soil, as for the most part 
the faces of the cliffs seem denuded of 
anything like loam, in which a good- 
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sized tree could find root. No habita- 
tions could find a resting place on their 
steep sides, and they are seemingly in- 
accessible to cliff climbers from the 
river. From the depot at the river edge 
we trundled our wheels up to the 
country road back of Montgomery vil- 
lage, and found delightful wheeling ona 
fine highway past many handsome resi- 
dences and private enclosures, such as 
the homes of the Pells, the Morgans, the 
Tracys, the Roes and the Bigelows. Just 
above the Buttermilk Falls stands the 
“Benny Haven” place, which so many 
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old West Pointers bear in grateful mem- 
ory on account of the jolly times they 
spent under its roof. Directly opposite, 
the Sugar Louf Mountain rises sharply 
defined, and from the veranda of the 
spacious hotel at Cranston’s we could see 
for miles up and down the gorge and 
across a plateau out of which cropped 
peak after peak. 

None of our party will ever forget the 
sunset of that evening. As the orb of 
day gradually sank behind Bear Hill the 
mountains about were tipped with gold, 
and ultimately the Bear itself took on a 
halo of fire. Then came twilight while 
we were smoking our post-prandial 
cigars, and the silence was broken only 
by the occasional laughter of some 
guests playing hide-and-seek among the 
lower crags and the surging of the water 
way down the gorge. Then a bright 
silvery sheen began to flit about the 
crests of the hills, and later a glorious 
flood of brilliant light enveloped every- 
thing. The moonlight was dazzling in 
its intensity, and to escape it we walked 
down to the river’s brink, where we 


hoped to see more wonderful effects. 
And we were not disappointed, for the 
light discovered many new crevices-and 
crannies in the cliff sides, and every 
little tuft of vegetation seemed to stand 
out from its hiding place like a ball of 
How long some of us 


silver fleece. 
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stayed down there I don’t remember, 
but it must have been one of the small 
hours of the morning before any of us 
retired. 

On another night on our return trip 
we saw this gorge under entirely 
changed conditions, for then a brief 
storm passed over the section, and there 
was no moon to lighten up the scene. 
As the wind roared through the ravine 
and lashed the current into a fury, the 
atmosphere in the gorge became as 
black as ink, so that it required no great 
stretch of the imagination to liken it to 
an oblong table, the towering crags 
about it taking on the likeness of huge 
monsters gathered in congress. Anon 
the stars came out, and from the bottom 
of the gorge we looked aloft and saw the 
sky, like a streamer of blue silk ribbon, 
all bespangled with scintillating gems. 
Ever and anon we would start at sight 
of a spectre ship that flitted by and 
then disappeared in the gloom, this 
effect resulting from the rays. of the 
electric lights ashore striking the sails of 
sloops passing up and down the river. 

We did the military post at West 
Point thoroughly, and her ladyship ex- 
pressed herself as quite satisfied to re- 
main atthis park-like reservation, with 
its castellated edifices and toy batteries, 
until her convoys returned from the 
Catskills. She was everywhere and 
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saw everything, from the round tower 
at the entrance to the escarpment above 
the seacoast fortification where the line 
of barkers stand with their muzzles 
pointed upstream, She copied the in- 
scriptions on the battle monument, and 
at the Cadet barracks had the temerity 
to audibly express her opinion of a mar- 
tinet who, at the moment, happened to 
be sternly reprimanding a refractory 
youngster. At the gate her ladyship 
inveigled the sergeant on duty to tell 
her all about his life at the post and 
gained information on a host of subjects 
which her male companions would never 
have dreamed of. Had there been time 
I have no doubt the little madam would 
have tasted the medicines at the hospital 
and inscribed her name in the Bible on 
the chapel reading desk. At Trophy 
Point we had to literally tear her away 
from a group of young officers whose 
pronounced politeness had delighted her. 
On our ride down the hill a steamer’s 
whistle was heard, and we raced to 
catch what we thought was the boat 
which we intended to take as far as 
Cornwall. We got tothe dock just after 
the steamer pulled out and were rather 
pleased than otherwise that we were too 
late, for the Grand Republic had upward 
of four thousand souls on board. 
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From Cornwall through New Windsor 
to Newburgh we had a charming ride, 
passing “ Idlewild,” kept by its present 
owner as trim and cozy as when the 
poet, Nathaniel P. Willis, occupied it asa 
quiet retreat. Nearby the old home of 
the novelist, Roe, still stands, but neg- 
lected and wanting a tenant, and up on 
the face of Storm King we could just 
discern the pretty cottage where Amelia 
Barr writes the interesting stories which 
net her a large income. 

A detour from Cornwall afforded us a 
charming ride along the Moodna Glen 
road, which passes through a labyrinth 
of grottos and sylvan groves. At New 
Windsor we saw the Ellison House, 
where, in June, 1779, General Washing- 
ton came near being captured through 
treachery. Back of New Windsor was 
the camp of the major body of Ameri- 
can troops, and here Generals Knox and 
Lafayette held their commands. 

No prettier sight presented itself to 
our eyes on this trip than the city of 
Newburgh as it lay terraced on the 
sloping hillside of the beautiful bay. At 
the river edge miles of wharves and 
warehouses lined along a network, of 
railroad tracks, and, higher up, broad, 
shady avenues, bordered by handsome 
residences, massive hotels like the Pala- 
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tine, and others, cozier and more demo- 
cratic, like the Dell house, where we 
quaffed foaming flagons of nut-brown 
Piel. We had for escort our friend Mr. 
Keef, editor of that bright and enter- 
prising newspaper, the Newburgh News, 
and were shown everything in and about 
the city, including the Glebe School, St. 
Mary’s Academy, the library, the City 
Club of the socially prominent, and other 
club-houses, where the local sportsmen 
most docongregate,yachtsmen, canoeists 
and ice-skaters being in the majority. 

At the Washington Headquarters we 
were charmingly entertained by Super- 
intendent Martin, a war-scarred veteran 
of most courteous bearing and of wide 
intelligence. To him we are indebted 
for the beautiful picture of the great 
General’s home, p. 462. Inthe roam with 
the seven doors and only one window our 
guide enthusiastically explained in mi- 
nute detail every object of interest, from 
the gold watch which Martha Custis 
wore to the chevaux-de-frise that years 
ago were dragged up from the river-bed, 
and the Hessian boot that hangs on the 
wall. Here you can sit in Washington’s 
chair and recline on Clinton’s lounge, 
or play on the spinet the music of which 
must have lulled many a brave soldier 
to sleep while a guest of the father of 
this land. 

After a night’s sleep in Newburgh, 
we pushed on to Highland Village, 
where the Poughkeepsie Bridge spans 
the Hudson, and from thence to King- 
ston, which overlooks the sequestered 
hamlet of Rondout and the creek of 
thesame name. About four miles from 
the headquarters just described, we 
passed the “ Balm-of-Gilead tree,” at the 
junction of five roads in Balmville, and 
thence found splendid wheeling, with 
quite some coasting, over smooth mac- 
adam into Middle Hope, where the Hes- 
sian trooper, whose boot has already 
been mentioned, stopped to throw aside 
his clumsy footgear, in exchange for 
lighter Yankee shoe-leather, From this 
point north we plunged into a maze of 
grapevines and strawberry-patches, and 
at old man Welch’s place, near Marl- 
borough, our camera fiend got in his 
fine work. There were tons of the lus- 
cious fruit all about us, and hundreds of 
berry-pickers were met or seen in the 
fieids or on the roadways. The farmers 
give forth no visible sign of wealth, but 
every now and then one of them dies, 
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and then the neighbors find out that he 
has hoarded up a little matter of $50,000 
as a result of his efforts in the fruit- 
growing industry. The Lattingtown 
road into Highland is a noble highway, 
embowered in trees for a great portion 
of its length, and from it many charm- 
ing views can be obtained, as I person- 
ally found by making the detour. At 
Milton we prevailed upon her ladyship 
to take the train to the bridge, so as to 
escape the rocky and sandy paths in 
that vicinity, and before we boys got 
through following the telegraph poles 
we regretted that we had not accompa- 
nied her. 

As we were riding down the glen to 
the landing a trolley car whizzed by us, 
and in a moment afterwards there was 
a crash and a crunch as it left the 
tracks and made a charge for the creek. 
Becoming temporarily fixed at the 
rocky edge it stopped long enough to 
allow the scared occupants to jump for 
terra firma, and then we got the giddy 
runaway into the focus of our jens just 
as it was on the point of toppling into 
the creek. 

The road from Highland to West 
Park was in good order most of the 
way, and we took advantage of the easy 
down grades to rest our feet on the 
coasters for several miles, while passing 
under the tall trees that stand sentinels 
along the boundaries of the Brookman, 
Gill, Butterfield and Burroughs estates. 
At West Park we rode through a ravine 
the grandeur of which is beyond me to 
describe, and then we crossed the Black 
Creek, near a pretty cascade, the cool 
waters of which we found most refresh- - 
ing. Wecould hardly make out Esopus 
for foliage, and we voted this village 
and its roads about as pleasing as one 
could wish to find. All about are trout 
ponds and rivulets where embryo Wal- 
tons love to tarry, and scattered about 
in the vales and gullies are the snug 
cottage homes which shelter artists in- 
numerable. At Crum Elbow we again 
overlooked the river, and truly it was a 
noble prospect that met our gaze. We 
were repaid for the climbing and tramp- 
ing we had undergone, and we would 
not have missed it for anything. Be- 


tween township boundaries the roads 
are poor, and even over the borders 
they have a peculiar method of dump- 
ing heaps of sharp trap rock and leav- 
ing it unrolled for vehicles and way- 














farers to flatten it down. But the 
grass made a decent surface at times, 
and so we did not grumble. The twin 
Mirror Lakes lay shimmering in the 
sunlight under the lee of overhanging 
mountains on the plateau overlooking 
Esopus Lighthouse, and then, just to be 
odd, we here left the main highway 
and took the shore road, which became 
a series of sylvan dells, though very 
hilly, I must confess, all the way into 
Port Ewen, where the old chain ferry- 
boat took us across the creek into 
Rondout. Theodore Relyea, the ferry- 
man, and his father before him, have 
operated this ferry by steamer for up- 
wards of forty years, a chain passing 
around drums set in the bottom of the 
boat, where there is also an antiquated 
old engine and boiler which supply 
the power. Parties taking on board a 
greater weight than two tons do so at 
their own risk, and so we were safe at 
any rate. John Slater is said to have 
purchased the ferry-right from the In- 
dians, and he was ninety-six years old 
when he died, his son Isaac continuing 
the business until death took him at 
close upon the same age. The antiquity 
of the ferry can, therefore, be reason- 
ably approximated. 

Rondout and Kingston were found 
most interesting, the prettiest old inn, 
the Kingston House, at which we 
stopped, being one of the few buildings 
which the British soldiers failed to 
destroy when they set the torch to 
everything on which they could lay 
their hands. The oaken beams in the 
cellar are charred, and the stone walls 
of the edifice are in places about three 
feet thick. The snug bar parlors, cute 
little bar, hallways and winding stair- 
cases, remind one of just such old hostel- 
ries in England, and the creaking old 
sign which swings over the porch en- 
hances the likeness. The Senate House 
and the gray old church attracted us, 
and we could easily have used up a hun- 
dred plates on the many curious old 
buildings in which the first families are 
housed. The streets are either paved 
with round stones or covered with a 
deep coating of fine white dust, which 
changes to a choice quality of mud the 
moment a sprinkler passes over it, and 
one of these must have passed over 
them directly ahead of our procession. 
What the town sprinkler had missed 
the inhabitants took care to cover from 
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hose pipes which 
they held in their 
hands and kept 
pointed at us, 
although only for 
the fun of the 
thing, as in no 
instance did they 
permit the water 
to reach our 
wheels or cloth- 
ing. They are a 
quiet and refined 
lot of people, are 
the Kingstonians, 
and most of 
them have made 
an independence 
cement-making, 
bluestone mining, or coal shipping, or 
as aresult of their interest in the vari- 
ous transportation lines, river and rail, 
that center here. The best view of the 
twin towns is from the ferry boat that 
crosses to Rhinecliff, for then a full 
view is obtained of the ivy-clad houses 
piled up on the cliffs, the rocky promon- 
tory of Kingston Point, and the long 
breakwaters that stretch far into the 
stream. 

We were now within sight of the 
Catskill Mountains, and were impatient 
to get at them. But for the present 
we had no desire to climb their dizzy 
heights, for we realized that to do them 
properly one would need to ramble 
about them for at least two weeks. On 
the advice of our kindly host, Mr. 
Cronk, we therefore wheeled out of 
Kingston by Albany avenue, and found 
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it as smooth as a billiard-table, and 
charmingly shaded fer a greater part 
of the six-mile run to the double cas- 
cade at Glenerie. 

Our ride from this point to the pretty 
town of Saugerties was a series of sur- 
prises in the matter of mountain views, 
for at every turn in the read some new 
majestic beauty was spread out before 
us, and the mammoth hotels on the 
higher elevations were always in plain 
sight. But we had accomplished our 
task, and as we watched the stages haul 
their animated loads upthe steep grades 
of the clove road on their arduous climb 
to the mountain top we knew that we 
must not follow. Reluctantly we turned 
our wheels south again, and, waving 
adieu to the massive and ponderous 
crags and the sparkling Esopus Creek, 
which here tortu- 
ously winds down- 
ward to the grand 
old river, we 
wheeled back to 
Kingston, taking 
the safe and 
speedy steamer 
Mary Powell from 
that point to New 
York, thus finish- 
ing what each and 
every one in our 
party will remem- 
ber as one of the 
most interesting, 
healthful, and en- 
joyable tours in 
our experience. 
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WAS lazily smoking in Grant’s 
rooms, waiting for him to finish a 
letter. I strolled about as one does, 
examining the different photographs 

and books, and idly speculated as to 
what the different curios on the mantel- 
piece alone must have cost. It struck 
me as odd that next to a bit of priceless 
china, there should be a tiny shabby 
glass shade, underneath which lay, on a 
piece of withered spruce, a large salmon- 
fly. 
What has this Jock Scott done to 
receive such honor? Has it caught 
most of your salmon, and so earned a 
rest?” for I noticed the barb was rusty 
and the gut somewhat frayed. 

Grant gave an impatient shrug. “ Oh, 
leave it alone, can’t you? Inever saw 
such an inquisitive chap.” 

I threw myself on the lounge and took 
up a paper satisfied I had recalled some 
unpleasant memory. Grant wasa friend 
of but recent date; nevertheless, as arule, 
we pulled well together, for we had in- 
terests in common—a firm foundation 
upon which to build. 

He finished his letter, and stood by 
the window, looking out in the moonlit 
street. Then he faced about. 

“You wouldn’t take me for a senti- 
mental fellow, would you, Brinton ?”’ 

I looked at the keen gray eyes, the 
firm, somewhat heavy chin, and the 
mouth, that did not belie the strain of 
selfishness of which I had heard Grant 
accuse himself. 

“No, candidly, I wouldn’t ; though I 
suppose every one has his share of 
sentiment, however small.” 

“True enough. That Jock Scott is 
the proof of my possessing it, and 
that is why I came down on you just 
now.” 

I said nothing. Silence is the best 
incentive to the raking forth of reminis- 
cences. And Grant, seating himself on 
the low window-seat, took the bait. 

“Tt’s about two years ago now. The 
weather was awfully hot, and George 
Carruthers asked me down to their salm- 





on river for a fortnight. I jumped at 
the chance, though my ardor rather 
cooled when I heard his mother and 
sister were to be of the party. I was 
even worse then than Iam now about 
putting myself out for other people, and 
at all events I had never cared, from my 
cradle, for girls’ society. Women gen- 
erally bored me, perhaps because I had 
never tried to know them. However, a 
few days down the St. Lawrence 
sounded pleasant. I overhauled my 
rods, packed my traps and off we went. 
The trip was hot and dusty. There 
is a tedious similarity all along the line, 
and I was glad that half our journey, or 
nearly so,was done by night. Carruthers 
and I smoked all the way down, and 
almost the first words I addressed to his 
sister were as we neared R—— and she 
joined us on the back platform for a 
whiff of salt air, she said. She was well- 
dressed and seemed ordinarily intel- 
ligent and fond of George. That is all 
I noticed then. R is very much 
like the ordinary run of French Canadian 
places. Nothing much in it but the 
cathedral and convent, both occupying 
the best sites, of course, and straggling 
rows of houses, neither built for use nor 
ornament, as far as I could judge. The 
Carruthers’ river runs into the St. Law- 
rence close beside the town and is ex- 
tremely pretty. The hut, low and white- 
washed, and covered with climbing 
hops, we reached after a drive of a mile 
or two, and itis high upon a hill, over- 
looking the river, and nothing else, for 
the opposite hills completely shut out 
any view of the surrounding country. 
We tried our luck, I remember, that 
night, and came in far from good-hu- 
mored. George complained of the quan- 
tity and quality of the grub prepared 
by the guardian’s wife, Madame Hamel, 
and I, unable to grumble, was conse- 
quently grumpy. Miss Carruthers tried 
to laugh it off at first. Then she got 
angry, too, and, after speaking pretty 
sharply to George, went out on the gal- 
lery, with burning cheeks. Carruthers 
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“WHAT HAS THIS ‘ JOCK SCOTT’ DONE TO RECEIVE SUCH HONOR?” (4. 467.) 
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laughed. “She'll come all right. I 
expect she hasn’t had much fun while 
we were out. The mater is a bit trying 
at times,” 

I groaned inwardly. * Just what I ex- 
pected,” I thought ; ‘we shan’t be able 
to call our souls our own with two of 
them in the house.” 

George evidently went out to make 
peace, for I saw them stroll off in the 
moonlight up the hill. I lighted acigar 
and pottered about in the yard. 

On the second morning we got a big 
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appear correct. She often came and 
practiced casting with a trout-rod from 
shore while we were in the boat, and by 
degrees I came to miss the solitary 
spectator, if Mrs. Carruthers kept her 
up at the house. 

To my relief she assumed none of the 
dreadful costumes I have known women 
to think appropriate for the wilds. I 
had quite expected divided skirts, long 
gaiters and a deer-stalker, but, thank 
heaven ! she had enough conceit toknow 
what she looked best in. 
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“SHE ASKED THE NAMES OF THE VARIOUS KINDS.” (/. 472.) 


fellow. Miss Carruthers was down just 
in time, and I was not sorry to be the 
one to hook it. Most of the mill-hands 
were out to see it landed, and I was 
amused to watch the way in which the 
French boys gathered round her. She 
seemed to keep them in fits of laughter 
With Hamel, too, she was a great favor- 
ite. No one was allowed to guess the 
weight of our prize till she had done so, 
and I imagine he more than once read 
the scale inaccurately that she might 


For the first few days our friendship 
progressed slowly. My manner was not 
ingratiating, and hers was perhaps in- 
different. {t was really my vanity that 
changed the face of things. I was com- 
ing up the hill, carrying my rod, when 
I heard a cry from Miss Carruthers. 
“Stop it, stop it,” she called. <A half- 
finished letter had blown from her blot- 
ter as she sat writing on the gallery. I 
picked up the closely written sheet, and 
before I could help it I caught the 
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words—“ as stupid and selfish as he can 
be. Why George ever asked—” I was 
in no doubt as to who she meant. Solike 
a woman's hasty judgment, I reflected. 
Selfish I might be—that was of no con- 
sequence—but no one should call me 
stupid with impunity. 

On the fourth day of our stay we 
drove down to Father Point, and though 
I had to pocket my pipe on account of 
Mrs. Carruthers, who sat in front with 
George, I quite enjoyed it. To begin 
with, the day was wonderfully’ fine. 
The road lies along the beach ; the river 
is very wide there ; the tide was full in, 
and a fine breeze blew inland. And I 
laid myself out to please Miss Carruth- 
ers, who was in her turn pleasant, 
though she showed neither particular 
surprise nor delight at my efforts. I 
couldn’t exactly adapt myself to a lady; 
I didn’t know how. But I talked about 
subjects that interested myself and 
most men of average intelligence, and 
they didn’t seem to bore her. We went 
out to the signal station, and then sat 
for a little on the rocks, and I felt quite 
sorry that I had stipulated with George 
to sit beside him on the way home. So 
I pointed out the discomforts of the 
back seat to Mrs. Carruthers, and kept 
my place. George’s mother and I had 
one thing in common—we both hadn’t 
to learn much about personal comfort. 

We stopped at one of the general 
stores for George to buy some cheese, 
and there Miss Carruthers got into 
trouble. “If you don’t see what you 
want, go behind the counter and look,” 
said she, laughing, and went to satisfy 
herself as to the freshness of the bis- 
cuits. And the idle hands Satan is pro- 
verbially fond of employing upset a 
fifteen-pound. bucket of some beastly 
red confectionery all over the dirty 
floor. George stood there roaring, as 
did the group of habitants clustered 
round the door, and Miss Carruthers, 
crestfallen and almost in tears, tried to 
apologize in French, of a_boarding- 
schoo! description. I, partly to please 
her and partly to propitiate the voluble 
shopman, bought the greater portion 
of the avalanche of sweet stuff for 
Hamel’s children. As we drove home- 
ward Miss Carruthers, who held the par- 
cel, said suddenly, almost as though she 
were speaking to herself : 

“A selfish person wouldn’t have 
thought of doing that.” 
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“What? spoiling Couillard’s stock ?” 

“No; buying these for the children 
—and they’ll be so pleased.” 

“Well,” I said, “it’s very easy, then, to 
earn a good character. Buying that 
rubbish took neither time nor trouble,” 

“Both of which you expend only for 
yourself,” said George, turning round, 
with a laugh. “Selfishness carried to a 
fine point becomes quite an art, and, 
after all, ‘Everyone for himself’ would 
work admirably if everybody adopted 
it.” 

His sister eagerly denounced this. 

“T detest self-centred people,” she said. 

“Then I'd better get out and walk,” 
I suggested. 

She laughed and made no reply, thus 
going a step higher in my estimation. 
One wearies so of those who consider 
themselves adepts at repartee, and have 
mistaken their vocation. 

We fished when we reached home and 
I got atwenty-two-pounder. He played 
for thirty-five minutes, and it was 
nearly dark when I landed him. The 
mill stopped work, or apparently so, for 
the men, from the “night-shift boss ” to 
the smallest shingle packer, gathered on 
the bank to see Ernest Hamel knock 
him over the head. George was quite 
sulky over his bad luck, and sat indoors 
reading the rest of the evening. Miss 
Carruthers seemed inclined to talk, but 
did not receive much encouragement, 
as I was interested in a new story. But 
I gave my attention for a moment when 
she said: 

“Who wants to give me a fly to put 
on my hat?” , 

“ Ask Grant,” said George. 
more than I have.” 

“Certainly,” said I. ‘The fly-book is 
on the shelf. Pick out any you like,” 
for I didn’t want the bother of getting 
up. 

She sat down by the table and looked 
through the leaves, asking the names of 
the various kinds. 

“ Look,” she said at last; “I have 
taken one of the two you said were 
Jock Scotts. Is that all right?” 

“No, Eleanor; put that back,” replied 
Carruthers. “Grant, it is the Jock Scott 
you used to-day and said was the best 
made fly you’d got. Give her an old 
trout fly or that silver gray.” 

I went over to examine her choice. 
It was my best one. But she looked so 
really pretty in the old rocking-chair, 
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her head resting on a tarpaulin coat and 
the lamp-light shining on her golden 
hair, that I wished she had asked me for 
all I possessed. 

“ Never mind George,” I said. “It’s 
hard if I may not be allowed to give 
you that much. And you can tell peo- 
ple that fly earned its enviable position 
on your hat because it had caught five 
salmon.” 

As I watched her fasten it in its 
place I began to think that, after all, in 
a man’s life there might be a place for 
a woman. 

The next morning I suggested we 
should try our luck up at the dam, where 
Hamel assured me we could get a 
basketful of trout in half an hour. 
Madame Hamel certainly cooked bacon 
and eggs remarkably well, but it is a 
diet one may begin to tire of, after a 
bit, and I gave this as a reason for the 
expedition. Miss Carruthers was de- 
lighted with the proposal, but George, 
rather to my horror, said he’d promised 
to look up the seigneur. I was not sure 
if I could play my new role for a whole 
morning, but Miss Carruthers settled 
the matter by saying she thought her 
mother would be lonely. This idea 
rather pleased me than otherwise, and I 
said : 

“You say you like unselfish people?” 

“ Yes,” she admitted. 

“Well, then, give somebody else a 
chance of cultivating the quality. You 
give up everything for your mother— 
let her do without you this morning, 
and so lay up a little treasure for her- 
self,” 

“ Oh, if sacrifices are not self-imposed 
they are valueless.” But she came, 
nevertheless, and we had a_ splendid 
morning. Hamel had evidently made 
use of a chasseur's license én telling a 
fish-story, though it may have been that 
our continuous conversation made the 
trout wary ; for I found George’s sister 
far more companionable than George 
himself. Carruthers enjoys talking 
more than listening, and so do I. 

What with the scent of the waving 
pine trees overhead, the fruit - laden 
raspberry bushes, the general air of 
restful quiet, varied by an occasional 
rise, we stayed far too long, and went 
back with only four wretched trout, to 
find lunch over and Mrs, Carruthers 
much aggrieved. The young lady had to 
turn cook, for Madame Hamel did not 
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return till evening. As I clumsily laid 
the table, while Miss Carruthers 
scorched her face over the stove scram- 
bling eggs, I wondered how she did all 
this every day without complaining, 

Every evening we used to sit, up 
the hill, ona huge pile of lumber, listen- 
ing to the whirring of the saws and 
watching the glowing sparks inside the 
top of the huge bottle-shaped edifice of 
sheet-iron where the refuse wood was 
consumed. It-lighted up the sky like a 
beacon fire. And Hamel, on his way 
home through the wood, would stop 
and tell us long tales of his winter hunt- 
ing and trapping, of the huge caribou 
that strayed down quite near his house, 
and the crafty otter that “Sailor,” the 
dog, had chased from its lurking place 
by the river, or how he and Ernest went 
off to cut lumber and narrowly escaped 
being eaten by a bear. Doubtless, his 
imagination was given its head, but 
though Carruthers and I winked at each 
other frequently, we didn’t stop the run- 
away, and enjoyed the accounts as much 
as did the ladies. And I actually found 
myself carrying the rugs and cushions 
down, or offering a supporting arm to 
Mrs. Carruthers, thankful, however, that 
it was seldom accepted. It seemed to 
get easier each day to render the slight 
services which cost one so little trouble 
and which women appreciate. You'll 
think it bosh, my talking like this, but I 
really did improve a bit. One morning 
Miss Carruthers, Hamel and I were out 
in the boat, and as I adjusted my fly 
Miss Eleanor said, with some little hesi- 
tation : 

“Do you know, Mr. Grant, I like you 
much better than I did at first. Some- 
how you seem much more considerate 
and less cynical than I thought.” 

“The light of a bright example,” I 
quoted. 

“No, I expect it is because I know 
you better.” 

“Perhaps so,” I said, lightly, “or it 
may be the air of R having a salu- 
tary effect upon my nature.” 

But I knew that she was beginning to 
know me better because, in my turn, I 
was getting to know myself, and when 
aman acquires a thorough: self-knowl- 
edge he either goes backward or for- 
ward. And I was daring to hope already 
that with her co-operation I might pro- 
gress. 

We had had only one rainy day during 


























our whole fortnight. In fact, it had 
been far too fine to expect much luck. 
We had caught nine salmon in all, and 
Hamel was trying to persuade George 
the river was worth another summer’s 
trial, for no renewal of the lease meant 
the probable Joss of his comfortable 
berth as guardian. 

None of the party seemed sorry when 
the last night came. They had often 
been there before, and the novelty had 
worn off. It was new to me only, 
and I could not imagine, present circum- 
stances remaining or perhaps slightly 
improved, its ever palling upon me. 

After tea Miss Carruthers and I 
strolled down to the mill-yard and sat 
on a pile of the fresh-cut shingles close 
to the water’s edge. It is strange how 
diffident even a self-opinionated fellow 
can feel when he is with the woman he 
loves, and I was absolutely tongue-tied. 

Migs Eleanor chatted as. usual, be- 
cause she did not know my thoughts, 
and hers did not concern me. I wanted 
to tell everything, but I felt I’d be a 
foo] if I yielded to the temptation. It 
was getting late. Mrs. Carruthers had 
called us twice from the top of the hill. 

Miss Eleanor was cutting notches 
carefully in the shingles, and the other 
hand hung idle, close to mine. I hada 
mad desire to take it; instead, I picked 
up her hat and examined the Jock 
Scott in its commanding position. 

“I’m glad you asked me to give you 
this. I like to think——” I stopped, 
like a fool. 

“It was good of you to give it tome, 
and I shall always keep it as a souvenir. 
It will remind me of—oh, well, of 
R——, and the fun we had, and the 
dear little Hamels.” 

The finish was decidedly weak, and 
gave me confidence. 

“ Of nobody else, Miss Eleanor? Won't 
you try to remember - 

“Gettin’ pretty damp out here,” said 
the voice of the “night-shift boss,” a 
burly Yankee from Maine. “You'd 
best come in and have a last look at 
our new saw. Them blame Canucks 
have broken another to-day.” 

Miss Carruthers sprang to the ground 
and I followed. If feelings are recorded, 
I know of one pretty black page result- 
ing from that moment. 

We were all up at dawn next day, for, 
in spite of a fair amount of packing to 
be done, George and I wanted a parting 
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thrash at the river. It was a dull, gray 
morning, and a little misty. The river 
looked cold and uninviting without the 
sun to make it glance and sparkle. A 
small fellow I hooked made away with 
fly and cast-line, rather to George's 
satisfaction, for he was a bit jealous. 
And just as we were pulling up the 
anchor to come ashore, George’s reel 
ran out with a hiss of triumph, and we 
saw a good-sized fish jump out to have 
a look at*his tormentors. From his 
color Hamel declared him to be fresh 
from the sea. He must have regretted 
his early-rising proclivities when he 
tasted the sharp hook in his greedily 
snapped-up breakfast. But he made a 
sturdy fight for it, and seemed deter- 
mined to smash George’s rod, for he 
made it bend like whalebone. Hamel 
pulled in slowly after a bit, and George 
stepped ashore to let the fish play 
out. The line became quieter. Then 
we saw his fins above the circling rip- 
ples, and I splashed him ignominiously 
into the landing net. For a nine-pound 
salmon he had lots of pluck. 

Miss Carruthers had come down to 
warn us that our time was limited, and 
she was throwing sticks for “ Sailor.” I 
was all dressed in the clothes I meant 
to travel in, and trusted to Hamel to 
strap up my rods, so I let George rush 
on, and lagged behind. It was an un- 
fortunate act for me. As “Sailor” 
dropped his dripping stick at her feet, 
we were.startled by a loud scream, and 
then we saw that Hamel’s youngest boy, 
of about five, had scrambled into the 
boat where we'd left it, higher up the 
stream, and was now surprised and ter- 
rified by an unexpected cruise. 

“Oh, poor little fellow! Can’t you 
stop the boat?” asked Miss Carruthers. 

“T am afraid not; but he is all right. 
He couldn’t upset that old tub if he 
tried ;”’ and I called: 

“ Soyes tranqutlle, you little fool. 
N'ayes pas peur ; you're all right.” 

But he only howled loudly. 

“Oh, do jumpin and stophim. He'll 
have a convulsion if he cries so.” 

I had no wish for a second bath; be- 
sides which, I hadn’t time or inclination 
to make a complete change of clothes. 
I said so, and explained that in a mo- 
ment the boat must run ashore, for the 
river was narrow and shallow a little 
farther on. 

“Then you will not go?” said Miss 
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Carruthers, and the tone of her voice 
annoyed me. 

“No, for there’s no necessity, and it 
will give him a lesson.” Jean Baptiste’s 
voice was lifted up in fresh agony. I 
felt rather a brute, but Miss Carruthers 
looked at me and—TI laughed. 

“You selfish br * she said; and, 
because a woman’s sympathy is stronger 
than her reason, she ran down the bank, 
slipped off her jacket and dashed into 
the water. She had not to’swim, but 
she waded in up to her waist nearly, 
and caught the boat and its bellowing 
cargo. 

I must confess I looked a trifle small. 
What fellow wouldn’t? And yet, I felt 
my punishment didn’t fit the crime. It 
was altogether a most ridiculous per- 
formance. I was not even allowed to 
pull up the boat or lift Ba’tiste ashore. 
She did it all herself, the while talking 
reassuringly to the child and ignoring 
my presence. We walked up the hill in 
silence, she squeezing the water from 
her dripping skirts. 

At the cottage door she halted and 
faced me, her hat in her hand. “There,” 
she said, as with trembling fingers she 
unfastened it, “take your Jock Scott. 
I’m sorry I ever wore it. I’m sorry I 
ever—I think you are the most P. 
Words evidently failed her. She tossed 
away the fly andran into the house. 

We nearly missed the train, and were 
a pretty gloomy traveling party. 

Grant paused to relight his cigar. 

“Well,” said I, in rather a drowsy 
tone, for the telling had taken some 
time, “and didn’t she apologize or make 
it up?” 

“Apologize! My dear fellow, I ex- 
pect she was waiting for me to do that, 
for she never spoke a word to me all the 
way up, and I felt so angry I didn’t care 
at the time. I went over to see her, 
though, in a day ortwo. She was out, 
and I repeated it, only to have the same 
luck. Of course I was positive she 
didn’t care a rap for me, so I thought 
I'd better get over it as soon as possible. 
The resolution has not borne much fruit 
so far. Soon afterward she became ill 
and they went abroad. I did not even 
see them to say good-by.” 

He got up and stretched himself. 

“So you see this Jock Scott has a ro- 
mance, and even if it does not sound 
much of a one, or worth repeating at 
all, it means a good deal to me.” 
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“Tt seems to me you behaved like a 
fool. Why didn’t you write to her and 
get a direct refusal—though I wager 
you any amount the girl liked you or 
she wouldn’t have been so angry.” 

“ Nonsense, Brinton; she didn’t. And 
I haven’t told you all this rot to be 
called afool. You’reno judge. You’ve 
never been in love.” 

I was not so sure, but Iam never very 
communicative 

“Well.” I said, “when I want any- 
thing I ask for it, but perhaps I am 
singular. If I ever ‘meet Miss Carruth- 
ers I'll tell her what I 

Grant hurled a book at me, and I 
closed the door behind me with a bang, 
Poor old chap! When morning came 
how he would regret his confidences, 

And, strange enough, that summer I 
did meet Miss Carruthers on the golf 
links at St. Andrew’s, where I was 
spending my holidays. They had been 
home nearly six months, and Miss Car- 
ruthers seemed quite herself again. We 
became rather friendly, and I thought 
Grant had shown remarkably good 
taste for a beginner, though one could 
not overlook the fact that she possessed 
a good, strong will. 

One day, as we rested after our first 
round, I turned the drift of the conver- 
sation toward constancy, and I told her 
a little story of a Jock Scott by way of 
illustration. I flatter myself it lost 
nothing by the telling. 

“ Now, that is what I call constancy,” - 
said I, “and, furthermore, I don’t con- 
sider the object of it all is worthy.” 

“But why didn’t he ask her, though, 
or give her a——” She paused, but I 
said not a word. 

“T suppose, at least, of course, your 
friend didn’t tell you the girl’s name,” 
she said with a catch in her voice. 

“Tf he did,” said I, somewhat stiffly. 
“he gave me no permission to repeat it.” 

And rising, I teed my ball with care. 

This summer I am going salmon 
fishing myself, for Grant has leased the 
river and wants me to visit him. Some- 
how, he and his wife are ridiculously 
grateful to me for a small service I once 
rendered; I say ridiculously grateful, yet 
sometimes I feel their gratitude was 
justly won, for if I had kept silent I 
might have gone in and won, myself— 
who knows! But that second shadow y 
quite un- 





romance is, I rejoice to say, 
known to the Jock Scott. 
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If thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows that thou wouldst forget ; 

If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 

Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from 
sleep, 

Go to the leafy woods! No tears 

Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 

—LONGFELLOwW. 


PERSON who has not made a 
A tour of the great Adirondack 
wilderness can have but little 
idea of its extent and magnitude. 
Indeed, parties that frequently visit the 
woods have hardly more than a rough 
idea of the grandeur of the scenery, 
deep mountain gorges, and myriad lakes 
that lie, like “sleeping beauties in their 
mountain cradles,” in this region of ro- 
mantic surroundings. 
There are more than 3,500,000 square 
acres in the Adirondacks, and, in this 
area, fully one hundred mountain peaks 


rise to an altitude ranging from twelve 
hundred feet to over five thousand feet. 

At the bases of these mountains, in 
the ravines and valleys, lie from four- 
teen hundred to eighteen hundred lakes, 
most of them dotted with emerald isles 
and bordered with virgin forests. 

Less than a quarter of a century ago, 
much of this great tract, with its laby- 
rinthian forests of birch, beech and ma- 
ple, of spruce, balsam and hemlock, of 
cedar, poplar, and the health - giving 
pine, was considered almost valueless, 
and could have been purchased for an 
infinitesimal sum. 

Perhaps one of the causes that have 
led to this great rise in value was the 
formation by the State of the Adiron- 
dack Public Park, and the enactment of 
a law forbidding the State to sell or 
lease any of its Adirondack possessions. 
But it is principally because of the hun- 
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dreds and thousands of acres of land in 
various parts of the wilderness, owned 
or controlled by sporting clubs, associa- 
tions, and wealthy private individuals, 
that values have risen to present fig- 
ures. 

The attractions which have made 
these woodland preserves almost limit- 
less in value are lasting. The air of 
the mountain region possesses attri- 
butes wonderfully invigorating and 
strengthening to those who breathe it; 
and thousands of persons afflicted with 
disease of the throat or lungs seek these 
mountain plateaus and gain a new lease 
of life, simply by inhaling the pure, dry 
air, with its odors of balsam, spruce, 
hemlock and pine. 

And then there is the sport, always to 
be depended upon. The Adirondacks 
contain some of the best hunting and 
fishing grounds of the East. 

In view of all the powerful attrac- 
tions of this region, its easy accessibility 
and its perfect sense'of restfulness and 
freedom, it is hardly a cause for wonder 
that sportsmen, tourists, and invalids 
fully appreciate its possibilities, or that 
its clubs have become a prominent fea- 
ture. 

These sporting clubs are upward of 
fifty in number, and control anywhere 
from 250 to 100,000 acres each. The 
lands are invariably in one solid for- 
est, which makes them doubly valuable 
to their owners as hunting and fishing 
grounds. 

Among the important private pre- 
serves of the Adirondacks is Brandreth 
Park, which is probably the oldest in 
the State of New York, having been in 
the possession of its present owners 
since 1851. It is situated in the town of 
Long Lake, Hamilton County, and em- 
braces all the land and water in town- 
ship 39, amounting to fully 26,000 acres. 
Its owners are Franklin Brandreth, 
Ralph Brandreth and Col. Edward A. 
McAlpin, all of Sing Sing, N. Y. There 
are three pretty rustic cottages on the 
property, one of which belongs to each 
of the owners; and, with the exception 
of the game-keeper’s house, they are the 
only buildings in the entire township. 

One of the charms of this lovely park 
lies in the fact that, unlike many others, 
it has never been visited by fire, nor 
has it ever felt the axe of the lumber- 
man. It has an elevation of 1,800 feet, 
and contains the head-waters of the 
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Raquette, Beaver, and Moose Rivers, 
besides Brandreth Lake, which is nearly 
three miles in length, and numerous 
smaller lakes and ponds. No hunting 
or fishing, except by the owners and 
their guests, is permitted here, and only 
a limited number of deer and fish are 
allowed to be taken. This careful pres- 
ervation of the deer has added largely 
to the number in the park, and alsosent 
a certain overflow to the surrounding 
territory. 

What was probably the last wolf in 
New York State, a grizzly veteran 
whose blunted teeth and narrow flanks 
proclaimed his age, was trapped in this 
park in the fall of 1893. 

The lakes have been stocked from 
time to time with land-locked salmon 
and trout, which, from results, appear 
to be thriving, the weight of those 
caught averaging from two to four 
pounds each, while occasionally a lake 
trout weighing from eighteen to twenty- 
one pounds, is captured. Brandreth 
Lake and the smaller ponds furnish 
excellent speckled-trout fishing. 

By far the largest of all the Adiron- 
dack sporting and social preserves is 
that known as the Adirondack League 
Club, which is situated in the south- 
western portion of the great wilderness, 
in the Counties of Hamilton and Herki- 
mer. 

This club was organized and incorpo- 
rated in June, 1890, and the number of 
its membership shares is limited to five 
hundred. The price of each share is 
$1,500, and no person is admitted to 
membership in the club who is not the 
owner of at least one. Besides the 
usual number of officers and the vari- 
ous committees, there are twelve trust- 
ees appointed to manage the affairs of 
the club, the term of four of whom ex- 
pires annually. 

The present officers are Robert C. 
Alexander, President ; Warren Higley, 
Vice-President ; Spencer Aldrich, Treas- 
urer ; W. H. Boardman, Secretary, and 
E. A. Simmons, Assistant Secretary, all 
of whom reside in New York City. 

The objects of this club, as set forth 
in its constitution, are: “ The preserva- 
tion and conservation of the Adirondack 
forests and the proper protection of 
game and fish in the Adirondack region ; 
the establishment and formation of an 
improved system of forestry, and the 
maintenance of an ample preserve for 
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the benefit of its members for the pur- 
pose of hunting, fishing, rest and recre- 
ation.” 

It owns all of townships 2, 6, 7 and 8 
of the Moose River tract, containing 
104,000 acres (once known as the Blake 
tract), for which it paid $475,000 ; and it 
did own a part of the Adgate tract of 
13,986 acres, which it sold to the State 
at $4 per acre. Of its tract, 93,000 
acres is primeval forest, in which not a 
tree has been cut. 

In 1894 the club made a valuable ac- 
quisition to its possessions by the pur- 
chase of the Wager tract, which com- 
prises the larger portion of township 1. 
This purchase of 12,000 acres of mag- 
nificent forest, with mountains, lakes 
and streams, forms a tremendous addi- 
tion to the club’s sporting facilities. It 
includes Nick’s Lake, three additional 
miles of Moose River, the “ peerless 
Canachagala,” of which it formerly 
owned but two segments, Woodhull 
Lake, Second, Third and Fourth Bisby 
Lakes, Gulland Sand Lakes. ‘The three 
last-named waters are well stocked with 
black bass. 

This immense tract, with its club 
buildings, fish hatchery, etc., has now 
cost considerably more than $500,000 ; 
and the trustees believe the real estate 
alone of the league to be worth to-day 
fully $800,000, and many believe its in- 
trinsic value to be over $1,000,000. 

While the club welcomes congenial 
and desirable members, the record of 
every applicant is carefully sc.trched 
before a vote is taken, and ‘he : reat- 
est care is exercised to exclu” every 
candidate whose reputation, habits and 
quality of sportsmanship might make 
him uncongenial to any member. 

At present there are two hundred and 
twenty-five names on the membership 
roll, and it is doubtful if any other sport- 
ing or social club in the country pos- 
sesses a list of members who have at- 
tained such distinction in their various 
walks of life. 

Aside from the $1,500 to be paid for 
one membership -share, a candidate is 
required to receive a practically unani- 
mous vote by both the Committee on 
Applications and the Board of Trust- 
ees. 

_ Each member is entitled to hunt and 
fish over the entire domain of the club, 
excepting only lands set apart for 
special purposes, and to a deed of five 
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acres of land with two hundred feet 
frontage,on any of the many lakes 
owned by the club, for a camp or a cot- 
tage site, for each membership share 
owned by him, provided that no more 
than five contiguous lots be assigned to 
any one member. Heis also privileged 
to entertain guests at his cottage, or at 
the club-house, with certain provisos. 
The membership cannot be assessed, 
and is free from annual dues. 

There are three club-houses open for 
the use of members from the first day 
of May to the last day of October: 
Mountain Lodge, on Little Moose Lake. 
Bisby Lodge, on First Bisby Lake, and 
Forest Lodge, on Honnedago Lake. 
Each has a separate manager in charge 
of the territory and property within 
certain prescribed limits. 

Each member is required to keep a 
record of all the fish and game killed 
by himself, family and friends ; and no 
one is allowed totake more than twenty- 
one brook trout or land-locked salmon, 
five salmon trout and ten black bass in 
any one day, nor to send nor carry from 
the preserve more than the limit of one 
day’s catch. 

In 1895 the club built a new fish 
hatchery on Comb’'s Brook, near the 
trail from Mountain Lodge, from which 
it has stocked its streams with young 
brook and salmon trout. 

The waters of the preserve now show 
a marked increase of speckled trout ; and 
it was to prevent their wholesale de- 
struction, toinduce members to let them 
alone until they became worthy of the 
rod, that the committee recommended 
the limit of each day’s catch be to a 
number, instead of to a weight of ten 
pounds, and also that no brook trout 
less than seven inches in length be 
caught, and in case any such fish be 
hooked it should be immediately re 
turned to the water. 

The club offers fine facilities for deer 
hunting. There are eighty miles of 
boundary line of the league tract, en- 
closing a vast extent of virgin forest 
upon which but a few of the more ven- 
turesome of the sporting members have 
ever set foot. The rules of the club 


prohibit the killing of deer by jacking 
or floating at night, also the killing of 
does and fawns ; many of the members 
have always opposed hounding, and 
dogs have been used here comparatively 
This is, of course, in favor of 


little. 
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the deer. Then, too, the fierce, indis- 
criminate pursuit on adjacent, unpro- 
tected lands has caused this preserve 
to become, in reality, a “harbor of 
refuge” for deer driven off the public 
grounds, 

Another important club of this sec- 
tion is the Nehasane Park Association, 
which purchased its lands from Dr. W. 
Seward Webb, and of which the doctor 
is one of the principal stockholders. 
Its tract is in the very heart of the 
Adirondack wilderness, in the Counties 
of Herkimer, Hamilton, St. Lawrence, 
and Franklin. It is not, however, so 
mountainous as some, but while not pos- 
sessing the grand, panoramic scenery of 
the Saranac and Placid regions, it con- 
tains some of the most beautiful lakes 
and streams, each with abundant natural 
supply of speckled trout. Here are the 
famous Fulton chain of lakes, the Big 
Moose lakes, Crooked, Clear, Grassy, 
Gull, Fall, Nigger, Oven, Big Rock, 
and Witchopple lakes, Charley Pond, a 
considerable portion of the Beaver 
River, and those handsome bodies of 
water, originally known as Smith and 
Albany lakes, which Dr. Webb has re- 
christened lakes “Lila” and “ Neha- 
sane.” 

This park originally contained about 
115,000 acres, and with the handsome 
cottages, extensive improvements, etc, 
the entire property was worth fully 
three-quarters of a million of dollars. 

A delightful feature of the manage- 
ment of this park was that, though 
private, the public was not excluded. 
Permits were freely granted to all 
teputable sportsmen to hunt and fish 
anywhere on the property, excepting 
on such portions as were reserved for 
private use. There were certain condi- 
tions, however, which had to be faith- 
fully lived up to, or the permit was 
forfeited. Among them were the ob- 
servance of the State laws regarding 
game, fish, and fires, and the promise 
that no dogs should be taken upon the 
property. Hounding and jacking were 
never permitted under any circum- 
stances, nor, according to the rules, 
were fish allowed to be taken or shipped 
out of the park. 

In 1896, Dr. Webb and the Nehasane 
Park Association joined in a sale to the 
State of about 75,000 acres, comprising 
some of the best sporting country in the 
Adirondacks, which has since, of course, 
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been open to the public without per- 
mits. 

The park now contains about forty- 
two thousand acres, which is all re- 
served for the use of the association. 
Game-keepers are stationed throughout 
the preserve, the property is carefully 
guarded, and game is abundant. ; 

Probably ten thousand acres of this 
tract are enclosed by a wire fence ten 
feet high; and here numbers of the 
native deer, together with elk, moose, 
black-tailed deer, antelope and other 
game are allowed to enjoy life, free 
from molestation by the general public. 
It is intended to gradually extend the 
fence until it takes in nearly all of the 
park. 

Within the enclosure is Lake Lila, on 
the banks of which, with a background 
of dense forest, is the elegant cottage of 
Dr. Webb, appropriately named “ For- 
est Lodge,” where the doctor frequent- 
ly entertains many of his friends. 

There are also a number of sporting 
clubs on the eastern slope of the 
Adirondacks, in Essex County. Here 
is to be found the grandest mountain 
scenery of the entire region, and here, 
also, are nearly all of the highest peaks. 
Mount Marcy is in this vicinity, and 
from its summit one can look down 
upon a multitude of other peaks. Its 
companions are McIntyre, Haystack, 
Dix, Basin, Grey Peak, Skylight, White- 
face, Colden, Gothic, Redfield, Nipple 
Top, Santanoni, Saddle, Giant and Ma- 
comb. But the mountain affording the 
most extended and beautiful view, and 
also the easiest of the higher peaks to 
ascend, is “Old Whiteface.” On aclear 
day more than sixty lakes are visible 
from its summit without the aid of a 
glass. Lake Champlain and the Green 
Mountains of Vermont are in full sight, 
as is also the St. Lawrence River, while 
the spires and domes of Montreal are 
clearly discernible. 

A tract of twenty-eight thousand six 
hundred and twenty-six acres, situated 
in the towns of Keene and North Hud- 
son, is owned by a club known as the 
Adirondack Mountain Reserve. This 


club is somewhat strict in its rules, but 
not more so with the public than with 
its members, upon whom the expense 
of maintaining the preserve devolves. 
There are fifty-five members, nearly all 
of whom are residents of New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston. 


Several high 
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peaks are included within its bounda- 
ries, the most important being Noon 
Mark, the Gothics and Haystack. The 
Upper and Lower Au Sable Lakes, the 
Au Sable River, and Marcy Brook are 
among the waters owned by the ciub, 
each of which affords splendid trout 
fishing. 

The association states that it desires 
to “preserve the Au Sable Lakes, rivers 
and adjacent forests in their natural 
beauty, and to prevent them from being 
injured; torestock the waters, to protect 
the game, and to render places of interest 
more accessible by roads and trails.” 

Not very far distant is another club, 
which owns 4,583 acres, for the greater 
part heavily timbered with pine, spruce, 
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The prime objects of this club, as in- 
deed of the most of them, are rest and 
healthful recreation ; and to this end a 
handsome club-house and several cot- 
tages have been built and well furnished, 
special efforts having been made for 
providing the members with comforts 
and accommodations not usually found 
in the mountains. Like all the clubs of 
the Adirondacks, it uses its every effort 
in the interest of forest preservation, 
and in the propagation of fish and game. 
A large retinue of servants and guides, 
with the superintendent, Mr. Robert 
Bibby, live on the place during the en- 
tire year. 

In the town of Newcomb, Essex 
County, is a splendid piece of forest 
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birch, maple and beech. There are 
several handsome bodies of water on 
the preserve, including Mink Thumb 
Splitrock, Frank Lonesome and three 
Beaver Lakes, and a number of well- 
stocked streams in the town of Minerva, 
Township 16, Essex County, and are sur- 
rounded by 25,000 acres owned and 
preserved by the State. This club, 
which is called the Adirondack Preserve 
Association, consists of fifty-eight mem- 
bers, representing the cities of New 
York, Pittsburg, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Binghamton, Little Falls, 
and Newburyport, Mass., while a few 
are residents of Maine and Delaware. 


property owned by Mr. Robert C. Pruyn, 
of Albany, N. Y. It consists of over 
10,000 acres, including several handsome 
bodies of water; and it was largely the 
excellent fishing and hunting it affords 
that induced the present owner to pur- 
chase it. It is called Santanoni Park, 
f:om Santanoni Mountain which rises in 
its vicinity. 

“Camp Santancni” consists of five 
cottages with a combined frontage of 
265 feet, connected by five thousand 
square feet of piazza. The buildings 
are made of peeled logs, and more than 
1,500 trees were used in the construc- 
tion. Large fire-places, made from the 
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native stone, are found within, and the 
entire place is a model of architectural 
beauty. 

There are numerous other valuable 
sporting clubs in the counties of Hamil- 
ton, Herkimer and St. Lawrence, be- 
sides those already mentioned. In fact, 
a whole volume might be written about 
these delightful play-grounds, the main 
objects of which are to furnish hunting, 
fishing, health and recreation. 

The 6,200-acre park in township 5, 
Herkimer County, controlled by the 
Beaver River Club ; the 56,o00-acre park 
in the central part of Hamilton County, 
which the owner, Mr. W. West Durant, 
of New York, calls **Summer Park,” 
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each with its chain of lakes, rich feed- 
ing grounds for deer, unbroken forest, 
and elegant and costly club-houses built 
of logs in rustic style, and containing 
almost every luxury and convenience 
that wealth and taste can supply, are 
specimens of the modern, permanent 
“ sporting camp” now to be found every- 
where throughout the Adirondacks, and 
contrast strangely with those of a quar- 
ter of a century ago, when the “ Black- 
eye Club,” of which Dr. Romeyn, of 
Keeseville, was a member, was in ex- 
istence. 

There is a delightful place of two 
thousand acres down at Maple Lake, in 
Herkimer County, which is known as 
the Maple Lake Club. Wide spreading 
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maples cast their grateful shade along 
the entire shores of the lake, and lovely 
groves, with walks and drives and pretty 
resting-places, abound. 

This club was incorporated in July, 
1892, and its membership is limited to 
ten members, all of whom reside at 
Utica, N. Y. The club-house is well- 
furnished, and commodious enough for 
all purposes. The place is prized be- 
cause of its fine fishing and shooting, 
and because it is easy of access. The 
presence of members is always indi- 
cated by the large, white streamer 
bordered with blue, and bearing, in red 
letters, the name of the club, which 
floats from a pole seventy-five feet in 
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length, cut from the forest at the head 
of the lake. 

Of the one million and more acres em- 
braced in the sporting clubs of the Adi- 
rondacks, less than three hundred thou- 
sand acres are included in the clubs here- 
in mentioned ; but sufficient has been 
said to give an idea of the magnitude 
and wonderful resources of the great 
wilderness, and of its wealth of forest, 
fish and game. 

While the claim made by many that 
the Adirondacks ought by right to be- 
long to the State, the poor having an 
equal right with the rich, seems a just 
one, and the charge made against some 
of the private owners of large preserves, 
that they assume an authority far be- 
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yond what they actually possess, is 
doubtless, in many cases, true, it should 
be remembered that, until recently, the 
State has been very remiss in protect- 
ing and preserving this matchless in- 
heritance of the people from the de- 
stroying hand of the lumberman, and 
that many of its fairest sections were 
being rapidly stripped of their timber, 
and the lands flooded and made worth- 
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less by the building of dams and the 
changing of water-courses. 

The purchasing and careful presery- 
ing of this territory for sporting pur- 
poses by wealthy individuals, at this 
time, was, therefore, a public benefit ; 
for, had this devastation continued until 
now, the grand Adirondacks would be 
comparatively worthless. 

Personally, I have always believed 
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that the State should have control of 
these lands, and that it should preserve 
them for the benefit and pleasure of all 
the people equally; but,in my opinion, far 
more credit is due to the sporting clubs 
than to the State that the Adirondacks 
are preserved in their present majesty. 


MR. W. 
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The importance of the preservation of 
wide stretches of nature needs no de- 
fence in the pages of OuTING, but were 
it necessary, I should be justified in plac- 
ing high in the reasons of State the pres- 
ervation of the water supply of the 
Hudson Water Shed. 
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BY J. 


OONER or later, in his career on 
the courts, every lawn - tennis 
player of any skill whatsoever 
gets the championship bee in his 

bonnet. He may at first modestly hope 
for only a local championship, or he 
may aspire to one of the big sectional 
championships, or even to the great 
American tennis Derby, the national 
championship at Newport. At one time 
or another this ambition spurs on every 
player of tournament tennis, and he 
struggles on fitfully while the spirit 
moves him in his hopes. 

He begins at some quiet tournament 
where the entertainment of the players 
is scarce and the quality of the play the 
better for its absence, and works like a 
Trojan for the honor that is probably 
outof hisreach. But if he is persistent, 
he finally realizes either the goal of his 
ambition or the futility of his efforts. 
Occasionally an ambitious player suc- 
ceeds from the beginning and is encour- 
aged to try for higher laurels. If he 
again succeeds, there is no predicting 
where his ambition will lead him, if only 
he has the necessary persistency—al- 
ways that “if” stares him in the face, 
for persistency is the very soul of suc- 
cess in tennis. He may become na- 
tional champion in time, or he may give 
up in disgust when he redlizes that he 
has reached his limit. 

Every good tournament player has 
one distinct object in view throughout 
the season. If he is not ranked he wants 
to earn a place among the recognized 
players. If he is ranked in the official 
list of the experts of the country, he 
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wants to improve his rating. He is very 
sure that he can beat ccrtain men and 
he is very anxious that none of them 
should beat him. On the other hand, he 
is very keen to beat some of those who 
are rated better than he is, and thus im- 
prove his standing. 

Among the men of the same class 
there is a great deal of rivalry for the 
higher positions in the official list at the 
end of the year. Far down in the bot- 
tom of his heart, hidden deep under the 
respect that he has for the others’ skill, 
each cherishes a secret belief that he 
can beat his closest rivals; and this con- 
fidence is not dispelled by any means 
when he loses to them in open battle. 
The second-class men, however, realize 
that the “cracks” are out of their reach, 
and the third-class players are generally 
satisfied that their seniors are too good 
for them; but an off-day sometimes up- 
sets even these fixed boundaries. 

There is no game on the calendar of 
sports in which the difference in “class ” 
is so marked ; nor any in which “form” 
is so deceptive. This is largely because 
of the loose training methods of so many 
of the good players. They are as “ fit 
asa fiddle ” to-day, and badly out of con- 
dition to-morrow. How could human 
beings play a game of pure skill like 
tennis consistently under such circum- 
stances? But once a man reaches the 
first class, and becomes a thorough 
“crack,” he is never—what never? well, 
hardly ever !—beaten by an under-class 
man, unless this same under-class man 
soon afterward justifies his victory by 
taking a legitimately earned place in 
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the higherclass. “Flukes” among men 
of the same class are frequent in tennis, 
but pure “ upsets” are very rare. 

Of the big tournaments in the East- 
ern “circuit” there are three, preémi- 
nently above all the others, which are 
“record” events. At these tourna- 
ments, all the players seem to realize 
that their records are at stake, and they 
take the greatest care in their prepara- 
tion and training. Each seems pos- 
- sessed with the idea that he is making 
history, and every match is fought out 
with the true determination to win or 
die in the attempt. Of course the na- 
tional championship meeting at New- 
port holds the foremost position among 
these events, but there are two others 
nearly as important—the tournament 
for the Longwood challenge bowl, and 
the Eastern championship in doubles, 
and the Middle States championship 
meeting held at Orange every summer. 

Each of these tournaments has a 
serious air of hard work about it, and 
the younger players study the styles of 
the more experienced experts and then 
go off to the side courts to put into 
practice the knowledge they have reaped. 
Big crowds watch the matches, but the 
players themselves do not meet the spec- 
tators or mix much with them. They are 
there for play, The training, too, is more 
strict than usual; the men cut off smok- 
ing, go to bed earlier, and are more care- 
ful about what they eat. The Long- 
wood week is even more business like 
than Newport in many ways. Let me 
picture the life there. 

The Longwood grounds are situated 
out in the suburbs of Boston. A huge 
cricket field of fine turf is enclosed in 
canvas walls, looking at a short distance 
much like some great traveling circus 
encamped fora performance. The can- 
vas serves the triple duty of shutting 
out the ubiquitous small boy, of break- 
ing the force of the wind, which might 
affect the play, and affording an even 
background for the players. Last sum- 
mer, however, Eaves, one of the English 
visitors, complained that the canvas 
made it more difficult for him to follow 
the balls in their flight through the air, 
and it was lowered at either end of his 
court. He was used to the even green 
background of trees at the Queen’s 
Club, in London. 

The players begin to gather at the 
grounds by ten o’clock each morning, 
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and as fast as they arrive at the field 
they are started in with their matches, 
The club has ten excellent turf courts, 
and its hard-working Secretary, Palmer 
Presbrey, to whose energies the success 
of the Longwood tournament is largely 
due, assigns each pair to a court, and 
the play begins. All of the matches at 
Longwood are best three in five sets, 
instead of the ordinary two in three, and 
it takes several hours to play them 
through. Occasionally a long and stub- 
born one lasts all day. 

Before noon arrives, all of the play- 
ers who are still in the ranks of the un- 
beaten have assembled, and every court 
on the grounds is busy. A big tent 
over at one side of the grounds is set 
apart as a lunch-room, and the manage- 
ment of the club has established a 
“training table,” which is one of the 
features of the tournament. For two 
hours, during the middle of the day, the 
players—there is always a big entry at 
Longwood—stream over to the lunch- 
table and enjoy the healthiest of food. 
Great luscious slices of rare roast beef, 
coffee, rolls and ale are to be had, and 
nothing else. 

When afternoon comes, the courts are 
filled again. Indeed, there is scarcely an 
hour all day in which several matches 
are not in progress. A special court is 
set aside for the best exhibition matches, 
and these are generally scheduled for 
afternoon, when a big crowd comes out. 

At Newport the life of the con- 
scientious player is much the same. 
The grounds there are in the Casino, 
however, and much more accessible. 
Almost all the players take good care of 
themselves, and really try hard for the 
best results. Everybody in Newport 
swarms to the tennis courts, during the 
tournament, about eleven in the morn- 
ing; and for the next two hours the 
courts are all surrounded by interested 
spectators and occupied by struggling, 
determined players. There are twelve 
courts in the Newport Casino, and one of 
them is surrounded by seats and a big 
stand. This is the “championship” 
court, and All of the most important 
matches are played there. The un- 


technical spectators—and most of those 
at Newport are untechnical—invariably 
crowd over around this court when a 
match is in progress there, and some- 
times clever play on the other courts 
goes unrewarded in consequence. 

















It is a sight worth going many miles, 
to see that court surrounded by the en- 
thusiastic crowd which invariably gath- 
ersfor the finals and championshipmatch 


each year. The attendance on these 
days is generally about three thousand, 
and the court is completely surrounded 
‘by the inevitable “sea of faces.” The 
crowd lost their heads last summer when 
Eaves and Wrenn were struggling for 
the championship, and were discourteous 
enough to applaud the English visitor’s 
errors, in their enthusiam for Wrenn to 
win, There is always a strong favorite 
with the spectators at Newport, and 
they usually show their preference very 
strongly. Ex-Champion O. S. Camp- 
bell used to be the general favorite 
there; then Malcolm G, Chace took his 
place, and now Champion R. D. Wrenn 
has the honor of carrying all the hopes 
of the pretty girls. 

Another feature of Newport tennis, 
too,is the general interest that all of 
the lesser players show in the success 
of the experts who are battling for the 
championship. Most of those realize 
that their championship chances are 
hopeless, but they struggle with deter- 
mination foragood ranking. Oncethey 
are beaten and out, all their interest is 
centered on the play of the cracks ; and 
they get high chairs or ladders, and 
even sit on fences and in trees to see 
over the heads of the crowd that sur- 
round the championship court. Oc- 
casionally they are taken “ behind the 
scenes’ to act as umpires on the lines, 
and then they need not crane their 
necks for the coveted view of the court, 

But until they are beaten it is plain 
hard work, for even the poorer players, 
at Newport. The “off-hours ” are few, 
and the attention is all centered on the 
match in hand or the match of the mor- 
row. The players live at the Casino 
most of the time, and go away only to 
eat and sleep. 

But there is a brighter side to lawn 
tennis ; let us turn to that. After the 
young player’s ambition has been sat- 
isfied—or disappointed, as is more often 
the case—he may give up the game in 
disgust when he realizes that he has 
reached his limit; or,lucky man! he 
may have the good sense to be sat- 
isfied with the honors that are within 
his reach, and go on playing matches 
for the sheer pleasure of the sport. <A 
summer's tour of the big tournaments 
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undoubtedly offers one of the most de- 
lightful of vacations, but only a man 
who plays the game well will be really 
welcomed. Then his experience and 
the skill he has acquired by his labori- 
ous efforts to gratify his tennis ambi- 
tion prove the open sesame. 

Occasionally we see a devotee of the 
game whose skill is far behind his en- 
thusiasm, welcomed to the coterie. 

It should be understood that tennis 
players are distinctly gregarious; they 
travel in groups from place to_ place, 
from tournament to tournament. There 
is a certain freemasonry among them 
that wins acordial handshake from one 
player to another, no matter where 
they may meet. The “regulars” get 
to know each other very well indeed, 
and the closest of friendships are built 
up among those who play together 
often, Old friends, and even partners. 
in doubles, meet in the single events on 
opposite sides of the net, and each fights. 
hard for the victory; but when it is all 
over the victor and the vanquished are 
as free from ill-feeling as ever. 

The summer’s campaign is mapped 
out early in the spring, when the first 
official list of tournaments is published, 
and the itinerary invariably includes 
two or three of the tournaments where 
the players are sure of a good time as 
well as good tennis. A long season’s 
steady training would be too severe for 
the average athlete, and there must be 
oases in the desert of plain food, early 
hours and no smoking. The players 
choose for their recreation a few of the 
tournaments given at summer hotels, 
where they are sure to find good courts, 
and where other diversions abound. 

It is this gregariousness of the Amer- 
ican variety that makes the work of 
the tournament committees so difficult. 
Fine prizes and all sorts of other attrac- 
tions are offered, but the average tour- 
nament player is independent enough to 
overlook all such inducements and go 
where the rest go. Occasionally, one 
sees a good player quietly slip off in 
some different direction to the others, 
but when he returns to the fold with 
his trunk filled with prizes and cheap 
honors, he has to endure a wonderful 
amount of good-natured raillery for his 
‘‘mug-hunting expedition.” 

“I understand they play great tennis 
down at Podunk. Were the prizes very 
fine ?” one of his confréres will venture, 


A BIG GAME AT 


when the prodigal returns to the fold. 
And a general laugh goes the rounds at 
his expense. 

The more subtle form that this “ jol- 
lying” usually takes is shown in the 


ingenious questions that one player will 
ask another within the hearing of the 
culprit, both feigning ignorance of his 
proximity. 

“Did you see the Podunk Bladder last 
gave two whole columns 


week? It 
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to the tennis tournament there, with 
pictures of Smith before and after. He’s 
one of our coming cracks, I understand; 
they say his Lawford strokes were mar- 
velous, and the girlssat around his court 
in admiring bevies all the time he was 
playing. Guess we'll have to play down at 
Podunk next year. Hello, Jack; you here? 
I thought you stayed over at Podunk 
with the charming Miss Somebody.” 
The success of tournament fixtures is 
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AT NEWPORT. 

















not always permanent, for players are 
fickle in their allegiance, and many 
popular events are necessarily aban- 
doned because they cannot get entries. 

For instance, a new tournament is 
started at Smithtown, and the managers 
happen to know one or two of the influ- 
ential tournament players. They laud 
up the attractions of Smithtown, tell of 
the fine prizes and the hospitality of 
their club or hotel, and dilate upon the 
inducements intended to attract the 
players. Then some good Samaritan 
goes out among the other players and 
retails this all over again. One or two 
of them, perhaps, agree to play at 
Smithtown, and they induce two or 
three others to go there with them. 
Then the whole lot flock over to that 
meeting, and abandon some older tour- 
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other appurtenancesofthe game. Then 
their vanity comes in for its demands ; 
they insist on having some “ gallery.” 
If there are few spectators to watch the 
matches, the interest dies out quickly, 
yet it is not always the tournament 
where the greatest enthusiasm is shown 
over the play that is the most popular. 

After the tennis is over each day, the 
players have plenty of time on their 
hands ; and “tennis week ” is composed 
entirely of red-letter days in the calen- 
dar of the summer residents and cot- 
tagers at the watering-places and mount- 
ain resorts, where most of the tourna- 
ments are given, and the populace look 
forward to them with great pleasure. 
Whether it is because of the time-hon- 
ored scarcity. of men at summering- 
places, which is relieved temporarily 
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nament that they intended to play in. 
Result—the older tournament is aban- 
doned for lack of entries, and the new 
one is a great success, always providing 
that the attractions of Smithtown ma- 
terialize and prove to be as great as 
painted. 

If the players are enthusiastic over 
the new place when they leave, its tour- 
nament is an assured success for the 
following year, and thereafter, until they 
tire of Smithtown, or a newer and more 
promising event is scheduled the same 
week elsewhere. 

It is really surprising what unex- 
pected things will influence the players 
for or against a certain tournament. 
First of all, they insist on having good 
courts, plenty of balls, good nets, and 


when the tennis-players come, or be- 
cause they are an interesting set of men, 
whom even the most exclusive are glad 
to meet socially, they are certainly wel- 
comed with, metaphorically speaking, 
open arms. The courts are the most 
popular spots during the matches, and, 
in the ball-room, later, the tennis-play- 
ers are the most popular partners. 
Everyone goes to the tennis matches, 
and when the players have been intro- 
duced, as they are sure to be after the 
first or second day, everyone singles 
out a champion to applaud for and the 
excitement begins to run high. Dances 
and concerts are given at the cottages ; 
sailing parties, wheeling parties and 
driving parties are gotten up ; and there 
is generally a tennis cotillion at the 
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hotel, while the week winds up with a 
ball, at which the prizes are presented 
to the winners. 

From the social standpoint, the most 
successful tournaments of the season 
are the Canadian championship and the 
international tournament at Niagara- 
on-the-Lake; the Wentworth tourna- 
ment at Newcastle, andthe Maine State 
championship at Sorrento. Of these, 
the greatest is the Canadian. 

The hospitality of the Canucks is fa- 
mous the world over, but if an Ameri- 
can wants to learn what it really is like, 
he should learn to play tennis and enter 
the Niagara tournament some summer. 
Although you live under the British 
flag and sing “God Save the Queen ” at 
the end of every evening’s entertain- 
ment, no matter whether it be concert, 
dance or ball, you feel quite as much at 
home as at any of the tournaments 
“over in the States,’ as they say up 
there. The Canadian players them- 
selves are far behind the Americans in 
skill, but they cordially invite us up 
there each year to carry off their prizes, 
and then welcome us royally while we 
are beating them. 

All of the players are domiciled in 
the “Annex,” a one-story building a 
hundred yards from the main hotel and 
close to the tennis courts, which is re- 
served strictly as a “ bachelors’ hall” 
during tournament week. This Annex 
is really one of the features of the tour- 
nament, and divers and sundry rumors 
are always in circulation of the dark 
deeds that take place there during the 
wee hours. Once each week (and oc- 
casionally oftener) sleep is murdered 
by a vigilance committee of Macbeths 
self-appointed to see that noone dozes; 
and on these occasions the unfortunate 
player who has a sensible desire to 
sleep before his battle of the morning 
is lucky if a pitcher of cold water or a 
rudely-hurled pillow does not disturb 
his slumber. There are also whispers 
of midnight card parties. 

The week is generally wound up with 
a dinner tothe players, when everybody 
drinks everybody else’s health, and the 
bonds of eternal friendship betwen the 
Americans and the Canadians are sealed 
many times. 

But of the tennis itself. There are 
five excellent grass courts on the hotel 
grounds, and with the forty odd players 
who are generally distributed through 
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five or six different events, they are 
usually filled from early morning till 
sunset. A grassy terrace overlooks the 
“championship” court, where the best 
matches always take place, and here 
thespectators gather to watch the play. 
Everybody in the hotel follows the 
play as closely as the players, and 
cottagers and villagers from the sur- 
rounding neighborhood drive in or 
walk over to see the matches. Later 
in the week, when the most exciting 
contests are reached, the brilliant red 
uniforms of officers from the British 
fort not far away lend additional color 
to the gay scene, and an occasional 
party of American officers, with their 
friends, row over from the American 
fort on the opposite side of the Niagara 
River to see the tennis. 

Niagara-on-the- Lake is situated just at 
the mouth of the Niagara River, where 
it empties into Lake Ontario, and the 
Annex is perched on the edge of a bluff 
overlooking the lake. The players dress 
for their matches in their rooms; and 
when they have finished play they jump 
into bathing suits and plunge down the 
bank and into the lake for a swim, each 
day, a process that is a decided improve- 
ment on the ordinary shower-bath. If 
the match is in the late afternoon, they 
change back from bathing clothes to 
dress suits, and go up to the hotel for 
dinner and the dance in the evening. 
If it be earlier in the day, a fishing trip 
in the river, a wheeling tour along the 
shore of the lake, or possibly a sail in 
the rakishly-rigged fishing boat out 
in the lake, passes away a few happy 
hours. Rowing and golf, with excel- 
lent links, are among the other attrac- 
tions of the place. 

One other feature deserves special 
mention in connection with the meet- 
ings here. The bright young Cana- 
dian barristers, both officers of the 
Canadian L. T. A., who conduct the 
Niagara tournament each year have 
added a new feature in the form of a 
daily paper called the Lark, which is 
quite unique. This little sheet comes 
out about noon every day during the 
tennis week, and its four or six pages 
are devoted exclusively to the news of 
the tournament. For half an hour after 
it comes out each day, everybody, player 
and spectator alike, is buried in his copy, 
for no one knows who will be the next 
victim of the really clever pens of the 
































editors. They satirize everybody, good- 
naturedly, but none takes offence at his 
caricature, for each is sure to come in 
sooner or later for a bit of wit or a joke 
at his expense. The last day of the 
tournament the Lars is generally turned 
over to the players to edit, a committee 
of whom takes revenge on the editors 
for their sport of the week. 

The Wentworth tournament and that 
at Sorrento are nearly as jolly, though 
on a different scale. Both are more 
formal, and the dances and cotillions 
more pretentious. Each of these hotels 
is larger than the Queen's Royal, and 
accommodates so many more guests that 
it is often impossible for the players to 
méet everybody as they do in Canada. 
All day long the matches are in prog- 
ress, and the guests, as well as the play- 
ers, sit on the porches overlooking the 
court and applaud the clever strokes. 
George Wright, the veteran baseball 
player, golfer, and now one of the most 
popular patrons of lawn-tennis, is the 
presiding genius of the Wentworth tour- 
nament, and the players thoroughly en- 
joy themselves during tournament week. 
There are invariably two or three dances 
during the week, concerts twice a day, 
and sailing and driving parties galore. 

At Sorrento, the Wentworth tourna- 
ment is reproduced on a smaller scale. 
Arthur L. Williston, an old-time tennis 
player, does the honors for the visiting 
players. There the tournament court 
overlooks the bay between the main- 
land and Bar Harbor on Mount Desert, 
while the attractions for the players are 
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almost as multitudinous as at the other 
gay tournaments. 

There is another class of tournaments 
in which only the second-class men are 
likely to meet, and where the rivalry is 
quite as exciting and the results and the 
prizes even more in doubt. Here, too, the 
quality of the play is considered before 
the entertainment. The list includes 
such meetings as the Southern cham- 
pionship at Washington, the New Eng- 
land championship at New Haven, the 
Metropolitan championship atNew York, 
and most of the State championship 
tournaments. 

Then there are the sectional events 
not included in the Eastern circuit, such 
as the Pacific Coast championships, the 
Pacific Northwestern championships, 
the Western championships, the North- 
western championships, and one or two 
other events in the Western circuit. 
Only the players of its own locality as a 
rule take part in each of these events. 
And, finally, there are the invitation 
tournaments, which are generally open 
only to the crack players of the country, 
and which are really given as exhibi- 
tions for the spectators, although the 
records of the matches are the most im- 
portant in tennis history. 

Take it all in all, the lot of the tourna- 
ment tennis player is most certainly a 
joyousone. From the early spring until 
the season ends in the fall, he leads a 
life of the most enjoyable excitement. 
It takes him years to learn to play well 
enough to reach this point, but when he 
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does he is thoroughly repaid. 
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BY H. W. HUNTINGTON. 


AR-OFF Russia, where winters are 
so severe that but for a few months 
in the entire year are the fields free 
from snow, is the home of a breed 

of dogs known there as the Borzoi, or 
Psovie. The dogs are grand in aspect, 
with long, flowing coats of silken tex- 
ture that defy the terrible cold, and 
they are built on lines that speak vol- 
umes for the antiquity of their origin. 
In this country they are known as Rus- 
sian wolfhounds. 

The first specimen of the breed ever 
exhibited here was the property of Mr. 
Edw. Kelly, who, seeing it in Paris late 
in the eighties, recognized its great 
beauty and showed it at the West- 
minster Kennel Club Show, where it 
created a decided sensation. Since that 
time some of our enthusiasts have im- 
ported the best specimens to be had in 
continental Europe, and to-day our ex- 
hibits at the various shows are well 
worth seeing. 

England is the country that has per- 
haps done most for the breed. Some 
fifteen years ago the Briton secured the 
best that Russia had and bred them 
with the exceeding judgment he dis- 
plays in such matters. He to-day pos- 
sesses beyond question some of the 
grandest living. Within the past few 
years, however, Germany has made 
most wonderful strides in breeding these 
dogs, and together with the Briton has 
brought them very rapidly to the fore. 
It seems to be a breed particularly 
adapted to the Germans and their 
climate, which may perhaps in some 


degree account for the success they are 
reaping in the breeding. In fact, so 
much has the breed degenerated in 
Russia for want of intelligent mating, 
that one of our greatest German fanciers 
and judges of the breed claims that the 
purchasers of good specimens must here- 
after look to Germany and Great Britain 
for what they want, and never think 
of seeking anything in Russia. The 
proof of the lack of knowing the es- 
sential and correct points of the breed 
on the part of the Russians was never 
more forcibly shown than some three 
years ago, when the Czar of Russia sent 
over to one of the great English shows 
a choice draught from his kennels. 
With the exception of one exhibit these 
dogs were not in any particular equal 
to the English-bred ones. 

The Czar presented to the Prince of 
Wales Molodetz and Owdalzka, which 
were considered the choice of his ken- 
nels, but when they reached England 
they were found to be not nearly so 
good as some other dogs not born in the 
purple, as it were. 

Lady Emily Peel and the Rev. J. 
Cumings Macdonna were the first of 
English enthusiasts to show these dogs 
in London, and there in the streets it was 
a common sight to see her ladyship with 
her two white dogs that created univer- 
sal admiration wherever they appeared. 

Later on the Duchess of Newcastle, 
Mrs. Col. Wellesley, Messrs. Muir, 
Blees, Dobbleman, Musgrave, Labou- 
chere, and Prince Demidoff became 


sponsors for this magnificent breed, and 























under their fostering care it is hardly 
to be wondered that the improvement 
has been so great. 

The earliest of the finest specimens 
belonged to Colonel Wellesley, anJ with 
his Krilutt in the stud he probabiy did 
more for the advancement of the breed 
than any one else. Oudar and Koratai 
also have been very instrumental in 
producing good stock, so naught re- 
mains now but judicious breeding to 
bring the Borzoi toa state bordering 
on absolute perfection according to the 
standard for this breed. Bytschock, 
owned by Mr. Vallmer, undoubtedly 
stands to-day at the head of ¢all the 
Borzois of continental Europe, and, 
while standing full thirty-two inches at 
the shoulder, is most symmetrically 
made, Gaimane, however, is making a 
great bid for first honors, and when 
they meet excite- 
ment runs high. 
Five thousand 
marks have been 
offered for the 
former by Mr. 
Kraus, one of our 
American enthu- 
siasts, but the of- 
fer was refused. 


cartar, an- 
other great dog 
owned in Ger- 


many, has gone 
the way of all 
dog flesh. He 
during his life- 
time was consid- 
ered by many to 
be the equal of England’s champions. 

There seems to be a fascination about 
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the dog that few can resist, and where 
once it has gained a warm corner 
in the heart no other breed can take 
its place. 

The Duchess. 
of Newcastle, 
who recent- 
ly entered the 
judging ring, 
donning the 
ermine for the 
first time and 
adjudicating 
upon the merits 
of the exhibits. 
with great suc- 
cess, is now the 
most enthusias- 
tic admirer of 
the Borzoi in 
England, while 
Mr. Kalmountz- 
ky holds the same position in Russia, he 
having recently given 25,000 roubles for 
a young dog. He expended in one 
year over 42,000 roubles in endeavoring 
to make his collection the finest in the 
world, 

In the steppes of Russia, where 
wolves are so numerous, as well as 
throughout the entire realm, the Borzoi 
is used for hunting these beasts, which, 
in severe winters, will encroach upon 
towns, and even cities, attacking men 
and children alike, while sheep and cat- 
tle seem to be their especial prey. 

When driven by hunger, the wolves 
stop at nothing, attacking and killing 
horses and cows. In addition to being 
large and heavy, the wolves are exceed- 
ingly cunning, and try not only the pa- 
tience but the ingenuity of the hunter 
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to catch them. It will, therefore, be 
seen that only a large and powerful dog 
endowed with great speed and courage 
is able to cope with them, and nature 
seems to have well provided the Borzoi 
for this purpose. 

Nearly all dogs used in hunting wild 
animals not only attack but endeavor to 
kill their quarry, but with the Borzoi it 
is entirely different. At an early age 
they are put into training with old and 
experienced dogs, so they soon learn 
how to properly attack their adversary. 

The forests are full of wolves,so when 
a hunt is instituted the hunters assemble 
at stated places, each with a pack of 
hounds varying in number from eight 
to twenty. Beaters are sent deep into 
the forest hours before the hunt begins 
to drive the wolves out into the open. 
After these beasts are well in view, four 
Borzois generally are let loose as a team 
from slips, the same as are used in 
England in greyhound coursing, and 
then begins the race for life, for when 
once overtaken by the dogs the wolves 
know that death is soon to follow. The 
wolf and the dog being both of the same 
genus, one knows all the tricks of the 
other; hence, it is like the traditional 
Greek meeting Greek. 

As soon as the wolf is sighted and the 
dogs slipped, the hunters, generally on 
horseback, follow as close as possible, 
and watch for the opportune moment in 
which to attack and kill their prey. 
When one of the dogs gets nearly side 
by side with the wolf he makes one bold 
spurt, and with the foreshoulder strikes 
the wolf so that he is knocked over. 
The other dogs coming up, each strikes 
him in the same manner as he tries to 
rise, or they pin him to tlre earth, and so 
engage him till the hunter arrives, who, 
with spear or knife, kills him. 

In general appearance the Borzoi re- 
sembles a large English greyhound, but 
with long silky coat, attenuated head, 
and rather flat-sided body. The stand- 
ard adopted calls for a very long and 
lean head throughout, with a flat, nar- 
row skull, long snout, and hardly any 
perceptible stop. Though it is of this 
delicate outline, it should be covered 
with strong muscles, giving the appear- 
ance of being very powerful, for the 
duties it has to perform require that it 
should be without the faintest trace of 
weakness. 

The nose is black, and, though rarely 
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found, should be what is known as the 
Roman nose, and is, perhaps, more fully 
developed in Champion Argoss than in 
any other dog in America. The eyes 
are one of the most beautiful features 
of the dog, being dark, expressive and 
oblong. In our best specimens they 
are very gentle, soft and dreamy when 
in repose, but, when excited, are full 
of fire and exceeding determination. 
The ears are very small, thin of leather, 
set high on the head, with the tips almost 
touching each other when thrown back, 
and, when covered, as they should 
be, with soft, fine hair, they add greatly 
to the elegant appearance of the head. 

There are two distinctive types of 
heads, although the general outline of 
form is the same. As it is almost im- 
possible to describe the characteristics 
of both, the reader is referred to the re- 
production of the heads of Argoss and 
Ardagan, each representing the ideal of 
its owntype. At the English shows the 
fancy turns toward the type of the lat- 
ter, while the Russians prefer the 
former, as representing more what is 
desired in a dog whose chief. object is 
to hunt the wolf. This, however, is large- 
ly a matter of fancy. The head is on the 
general outline of the greyhound, only 
it is very much longer and more atten- 
uated, some good specimens measuring 
eleven inches from tip of nose to occi- 
put, and, in point of narrowness, far ex- 
ceeding that of the greyhound. Taken 
all in all, it is one of the most ideal of 
heads, and perhaps is best shown in that 
of Champion Argoss, the celebrated 
dog the writer imported some years ago, 
and with which he won fifty-eight first 
and special prizes. 

While the standard calls for a neck 
“not too short,” it is far better to err on 
the side of being too long than being 
too short, especially as all good speci- 
mens should be provided with what is 
called a profuse ruff, and which gives to 
the head a most elegant, as well as 
quaint, appearance. This characteristic 
feature of the breed is best shown in 
the vignette of Mr. Kraus’s Ardagan. 

In the males the back is somewhat 
arched, while in the females it should 
be level and broad. The loins are broad 
and drooping, the ribs deep, reaching 
about to the elbows, but not so well 
sprung as in the greyhound. ; 

Why the standard should call for ribs 
of less spring than the greyhound’s is 
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inexplicable. Both are dogs of the chase, 
and well-sprung ribs, are the szne gua 
non of afast running dog. The stand- 
ard adopted by our fanciers for the 
breeding of every member of the hound 
family, down to the diminutive Italian 
greyhound, calls for well-sprung ribs, as 
such insure greater room tor the action 
of the lungs and heart. 

The forelegs are very straight and 
muscular, the hindlegs being thrown 
somewhat under the body, which gives 
the dog at times a rather stilty appear- 
ance. While the clause seems to have 
been made to fit certain dogs, it certainly 
is better to have an easy-moving dog for 
the chase than one which is, or at least 
appears to be, tucked up. Some of our 
best and most intelligent fanciers are 
now trying to breed out this peculiarity 
of the position of the hindlegs, and it 
seems a rational effort. It certainly 
will tend to improve the outline of the 
dog, and many claim it will add greatly 
to its speed. 

The coat varies with the particular 
breed, as there are two recognized 
breeds of this dog, viz., Chesto-psovie 
and Gusto-psovie. One is recognized as 
of the Circassian type, and is short- 
coated, some claiming such is better for 
deep snow, as the snow then will not 
adhere to the dog, and so wet and chill 
him. The other is the long, silky, flow- 
ing coat, of wonderful texture, and on 
the body reaching sometimes toa length 
of five inches, while on the tail it should 
be of great length, the writer having 
had one female whose hair measured 
there fourteen inches. The more pro- 
fuse and silky the coat the better, and 
it should always be a factor when pur- 
chasing. 

Quality as well as quantity should be 
taken into consideration. A woolly 
coat is as objectionable in a Russian 
wolfhound as in a setter, and should so 
be penalized. Curly coats are much to 
be avoided, though some rare-made 
specimens have them. Those of some 
of our best specimens are a trifle wavy, 
which by many is considered far prefer- 
able to the flat-lying coat. The tail is 
one of the most beautiful features of 
the dog. It is very long, sickle-shaped, 
set on low, and gracefully carried. It 
should be heavily covered with long 
silky hair—the longer the better— 
parted in the center and falling grace- 
fully over the sides. 
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The height of good specimens in 
males ranges from twenty-eight to 
thirty-three inches, and in females from 
twenty-six to thirty inches, and in every 
case, where all things are equal, prefer- 
ence should be given to the larger 
specimens, as they are. accordingly 
more beautiful and useful. It is quite 
easy to breed good small specimens, for 
in them the faults are not so glaring, 
but it is very difficult to raise fine large 
ones, as in them any defects are greatly 
accentuated and cannot be overlooked. 
But in no case should height or size be 
made supreme, as, unless there is pro- 
portionate power and bone, height and 
size are worse than useless, as we then 
have a flat-sided shelly animal that is 
of no earthly good. 

The legs and feet of the Borzoi are 
somewhat different from the English 
greyhound’s. The legs of the former 
are what the Russians call “lean,” or 
what we would term flat in bone, while 
in the latter they are more inclined to 
be round. In fact, it seems in many 
Borzois imported from Russia that the 
breeders had tried to discover how 
wholly flat a dog they could possibly 
produce. The feet are very long, but 
the toes are close together, between 
which there is a profusion of soft hair. 
As the work has to be done largely 
over snow, feet formed as called for by 
the standard will do well enough, but 
where frozen earth is to be traversed 
the dog would soon grow footsore, and 
a broken toe or two would not be un- 
common ; in fact, four of the best wolf- 
hounds we now have here have broken 
toes. Shorter toes, after the style of 
the English greyhound’s, are decidedly 
preferable, as being far more service- 
able. \ 

His wonderfully long attenuated 
head, his style, character, love for his 
master and intelligence; hig form, the 
most graceful of any of the canine race ; 
his coat, profuse and silk-like in texture, 
all combine to stamp the Borzoi the 
aristocrat of the entire canine race, and 
as a companion, either on foot or horse- 
back, none better can be found the world 
over. 

The question of color has been a vexed 
one, both here and in England, and it 
was only until recently that it was pub- 
licly admitted that the writer’s claim, 
made years ago, was correct, viz., that 
the Borzoi can be any color. Champion 
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ARDAGAN. 


Argoss, who, 
beyond all 
doubt,was the 
greatest all- 
round Borzoi 
ever shown in 
America, was 
black, white 
and tan, with 
a preponder- 
ance of black; 
and when 
in Russia 
he won the 
great silver 
medal at Mos- 
cow in 1891, 
the award 
being made 
in Russia and 
under a na- 
tive judge proved his right of color. 
Still, classified as a recognized color, 
there is no question but that the most 
beautiful color is either pure white, white 
and orange, white and lemon, or white 
and silver-gray. Pure white with 
mahogany, patches is also extremely 
beautiful. There is now a standing 
offer of £200 for a solid pure silver 
dog, and yet no takers are to be found, 
as this color is very rare indeed. 

Much harm has been done the Bor- 
zoi in this country by the statements 
made by prejudiced and unreliable 
writers that he was dangerous, treach- 
erous and wholly unreliable. These 
statements were a gross libel. There 
are vicious specimens in every breed 
of dogs, but among the hunters there is 
perhaps none more docile, more lovable, 
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more tractable than the Russian wolf- 
hound or Borzoi. , None loves the com- 
panionship of the human race more 
than he, and when kindly treated he is 
all the most exacting dog fancier could 
desire either as a companion or a hunter, 

At the Brooklyn show several years 
ago the impression of his ferocity had 
gained such strength by malicious writ- 
ings that one exhibitor, to prove the 
falsity of the statements, put his own 
little child into the stalls of every Bor- 
zoi benched there. Child-like, he pulled 
their ears, thrust his chubby fists into 
their mouths,walked on their feet, pulled 
their tails to his heart's content, finally 
closing the scene by selecting one beauti- 
ful white bitch as his especial favorite, 
and falling asleep with his head across 
her loins. 
The bitch, 
from time 
to time, would 
raise her head, 
gently lick the 
face of the 
sweet young 
sleeper, then 
sleep herself. 
This one 
public proof 
of the lovable 
character of 
the dog did 
more toward 
disproving 
the falsity 
of the reports 
than pages 
of denials. 
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SALMON-FISHING IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


BY COCKBURN HARVEY. 


EWFOUNDLAND #$sstrongly ap- 

N peals to the sportsman, whether 

he be devoted to the gun or the 

rod; and, to a lover of the beau- 

ties of nature, a day’s outing in this 

rugged land is ample reward in itself, 

apart from the satisfactory bag or 

basket—as the case may be—which is 
‘certain to be secured. 

One day in the latter part of June I 
received a telegram from John Davis, 
my guide, that the salmon were running. 
All true fishermen will understand my 
feelings of delight and impatience to 
make all possible speed to the scene of 
hoped-for conquests—the feverish anx- 
iety with which I selected two of my 
best rods, and the careful scrutiny which 
was bestowed on reels and lines, fly- 
book and gaff. Then, too, wading stock- 
ings, brogues, a sleeping bag, a change 
of clothes, a week’s supply for the inner 
man, a camp kettle and cooking utensils 
had to be carefully inspected and packed 
in readiness for an early start the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Dreadful visions of some other sports- 
man, who had received the good news 
before me, and was busily engaged in 
reaping the spoils of my favorite pools, 
disturbed my night’s rest; but these 
were dispelled by the breath of the 
southwest wind and the heavy downfall 
of rain which greeted me when I hast- 
ened to look out of my window at day- 
break. , 

A journey of two hours in the train 
brought me to Holyrood, at the head of 
Conception Bay, the point from which I 
was to make my real start for the scene 
of action; and here I found a sturdy 
pony and a four-wheeled trap awaiting 
me. My belongings were soon stowed 
away in the vehicle, and, remembering 
that the first two miles of our road was 
up a steep incline, and that I was at 
least as large as the pony, I decided to 
spare him and to do that distance on foot. 
Heedless of the rain, I trudged cheerily 
along until the top of the hill was 
reached; and then, with twelve miles of 
almost continuous down-grade before 
me, I stepped into the vehicle, and tuck- 
ing a waterproof rug around me, pre- 


pared for a two hours’ drive through 
noble scenery freshened and beautified 
by the rain. 

On every side lay lakes, scattered 
among the hills, into which the streams, 
now, full from the still falling rain, 
poured down from all the higher peaks, 
their waters leaping in sparkling cas- 
cades from pool to pool, until they 
plunged at last, a mass of foam, into 
the quiet depths below. In a few weeks 
more I knew that these lakes would be 
decked with the beautiful white water- 
lilies which float in countless thousands 
on their surfaces, wasting their beauty 
and sweetness in reckless profusion, 
with scarcely an appreciative eye to 
revel in their loveliness. 

Thus musing, and luxuriating in the 
ever-changing views, the time passed 
quickly, and, rounding a sharp turn in 
the road, I came upon Davis seeking 
shelter from the downpour in a tempo- 
rary “tilt”? in the woods, and cheering 
his solitude with his pipe. After a hur- 
ried but hearty greeting, followed by the 
assurance from John that the “salmon 
are running numerous,” my goods and 
chattels were soon unpacked and the 
trap: dismissed, the pony showing de- 
cided signs of gratification at getting 
rid of his load and being free to make 
his way back to his stable. 

I selected my rods and other gear, in- 
cluding my fishing-basket filled with 
nyimerous necessaries, and John hoisted 
on his shoulder the big waterproof bag 
containing eighty pounds of “grub” 
and other impedimenta; and thus we 
started on our way through the dense 
and silent woods. How the rain did 
come down, and how sweet were the 
scents that greeted us on all sides from 
the spruce trees and undergrowth as we 
pressed our way through them. Our 
narrow path wound through the un- 
broken forest wherever the intervals be- 
tween the trees would permit us to pass. 
Occasionally our course was barred by 
a tree that had been felled by some re- 
cent storm, and we had to seek a path 
over or round it, and work our way back 
to the trail as best we could, further on. 

Sometimes if the tree had only haif 
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fallen, we would endeavor to make our 
way beneath it ; and, as wecrawled along, 
we would inadvertently shake the trunk, 
and down would come a shower of rain- 
drops, which found their way down our 
necks and up our sleeves, and every- 
where that rain-drops are most unwel- 
come. Or, perhaps, in order to avoid a 
pool of unknown depth, we would jump 
to what looked like a firm and inviting 
clump of mossy turf, only to be surprised 
by finding it of the most yielding dis- 
position, and that we were up to our 
knees in mud and water. 

But what recked I of these trifles? 
Did not this deluge of. rain mean that 
the river was every moment increasing 
in volume, and that the salmon, who had 
been lying at its mouth awaiting just 
such a flood, were by this time “run- 
ning” upfromthe sea? Didn’t it mean, 
too, that every small stream, flowing 
from the peat marshes to swell the river, 
was helping to color its waters a beauti- 
ful brown which would render my cast 
less visible to the salmon, and aid me 
the more readily to beguile him with 
my “silver doctor” or “ Dashwood” ? 

After half an hour of steady walking 
we began to hear the welcome sound of 
the river as it rushed over one of the 
big falls; and another twenty minutes 
brought us to the camp, built of logs 
with the interstices well filled with moss, 
and a big opening in the roof at one 
corner to serve asachimney. Though 
not beautiful, this dwelling was water- 
tight, and what more could one ask in 
the woods in summer? 

Leaving John to stow away the bag- 
gage, for I could restrain my impatience 
no longer, now that I was within soupd 
of the rushing stream, I made my way 
down the hill, through the thick woods, 
and in five minutes I stood on a large 
rock on the edge of the river, with my 
goal before me. Upstream I could see 
the water coming, foaming and swirl- 
ing and roaring over and round the 
boulders, and tumbling at my feet into 
a broad pool, which extended for three 
hundred yards to the top of another 
fall. It was a matter of but a few mo- 
ments to place a cast, with a small-sized 
“silver doctor” on it, into one of the 
quiet side-pools to soften and take the 
kinks out of the gut, while I was getting 
my rod together; and ere long I was 
ready, with a well-wet line and a danc- 
ing pulse, to make my first cast. 
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Straight and true the line fell where 
I would have it, over the tail of the 
eddy, where the water leaving the fall 
flowed toward me, and lo! there was 
the answering rise as a salmon dashed 
at the fly. I did not catch sight of the 
fish—there was no mistaking the curl of 
the water, though—and in my anxiety, 
alas! I missed him. I rejoiced, how- 
ever, in the knowledge that the hook 
did not touch him,so once more I casta 
little above the spot where he rose ; and 
as the fly flirted across the stream and 
down to where he lay, again he came at 
it with no uncertain demeanor, and this 
time there was no slip. I struck, and 
the whirring of the reel told me that I 
had him fast. 

Who could describe the excitement of 
the next ten minutes? Away went the 
fine fellow down the stream at a ter- 
rific pace, while my every nerve tingled 
at the fear lest he might not stop until 
he got over the next fall, and thus break 
away; but, filled with the conviction 
that this must, indeed, be the ten- 
pounder I had hoped for, and rejoicing 
in the thought, I decided that he must 
be landed at any cost, and that his 
career downstream must be checked. 

I let him feel the rod, and after one 
or two desperate tugs, which sent my 
heart into my mouth, but gave me re- 
newed confidence in the strength of 
my gear, he turned, and came upstream 
and toward me again. I began to reel 
in with all possible speed, when sud- 
denly—a flash of silvery light—he shot 
into the air, and I was honored with a 
full view of him, quivering from head to 
tail, before he came down again into the 
river with a resounding thwack. 

I realized now that, game as he was, he 
was no ten-pounder, but being fresh run 
from the sea, he was as strong as a young 
giant, and had no intention of yield- 
ing until he was fairly beaten. Ina few 
minutes—after several additional furi- 
ousruns andone more gallant spring into 
the air—he began to tire ; and notwith- 
standing his many protesting struggles. 
I brought him into a quiet side-water, 
and in another minute he was safe on 
my gaff, there to be gloated over 
for a moment before I resumed oper- 
ations. 

For the next two hours the fun was 
fast and furious. The pool was alive 
with fresh-run fish, and at the end of 
the.second hour I had ten of them lying 









in wet moss, ready to be carried in tri- 
umph to the camp, though the longed- 
for ten-pounder was not among them. 
Three weighed seven pounds apiece, 
four about six pounds, and the other 
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and though I changed my “silver doc- 
tor” for a “ Dashwood” of most seduct- 
ive hue I could not elicit even arise. I 


’ 


therefore, concluded that it was time to 


give the pool a rest, and incidentally to 
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three barely four pounds each, but they 
afforded me noble sport, and I despised 
not the least of them. 

And now, though the pool was still 
full of fish, for some reason a lull came, 











(RIVER HUMBER.) 


refresh the inner man ; so carefully put- 
ting my rod away and gathering up my 
spoils I marched triumphantly back to 
camp, where John received me with 
open arms. 

















BY HUGH FITZ PATRICK. 


PHRODITE, arising from the sea, 
perchance invented golf ; at any 
rate, the theory is short and is 
as good as any yet propounded 

concerning the inception of the ancient 
game. No one will deny that the best 


sites are those bordered by the ocean. 
“ Links,” in themselves, reveal this per- 
tinent truth, for the original meaning of 
the word in Scotland, as Robert Louis 
Stevenson defined it in his story, “ The 


Pavilion on the Links,” was a stretch 
of country by the sea, consisting of 
“sand that had ceased drifting and be- 
come more or less solidly covered with 
turf.” 

In these United States there is no con- 
dition of soil strictly analogous to the 
perfect golfing ground of Scotland, yet 
the lighter cohesion of the turf, due to 
the absence of clay in the earth and the 
infrequent presence of clover on the 
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putting greens, at times permits a com- 
parison between seaside links here with 
those on the far side of the Atlan- 
tic, while, in the further charm of the 
game on the borders of the multitudi- 
nous seas—the bracing breeze or gentle 
air from the ocean, the ceaseless echoes 
of billows breaking on the shore, the 
flight of distant seabirds, and the con- 
trasting views of land and sea spread- 
ing out in panoramic variety—the golf- 
ers of the two lands may clasp hands 
in full fellowship. 

Whatever may be said of the origin of 
golf in this country the right to claim 
the first fully completed links is the due 
of a seaside club, the Shinnecock Hills 
Golf Club, which, in 1892, began the 
task of transforming the bushy sand 
dunes of Southampton, wherg until then 
the mosquito had sounded undisturbed 
“the small horror of his bugle-horn,” 
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into a nine-hole course, since extended 
to eighteen holes. 

The Shinnecock Hills, it is true, are 
not on the actual margin of the ocean, 
but on either side are the waters of 
Shinnecock and Peconic bays, while from 


every crest of the hills the rolling Atlan- 
tic fills the eye, which, with the calmer 
waters inland and the ever-present sea- 
breeze, keep the marine world keenly 


in mind. The turf, too, recalls the 
grass of the Scotch sand dunes. 


After Shinnecock the trend of golf 
was for atime inland, and near every 
city from New York to Chicago the 
zealots imbued with the witching fever 
of the game had taxed their skill and 
art in the construction of links, with 
lawn-like putting greens and long 
stretches of rolling grass for the fair 
green, cleared often by the sacrifice of 
groves of noble trees. Nearly every hunt 
and country club had soon its golfing 
course, in most cases amid picturesque 
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surroundings. The inland links are an 
added attraction to the clubs and a new 
and heaith-giving recreation to the mem- 
bers. 

Now the trend of golf is again to 
the sea. The underlying motive in this 
movement is with the golfing masses 
the desire to flee for a few months from 
summer heat inland to the cool shores 
of the ocean, and, as they will not en- 
dure any deprivation from their favorite 
game, the seaside links have come asa 
necessity into existence. 

Seaside golf is, of course, therefore at 
its height when inland links are mainly 
deserted. The wane of the season at 
St. Andrew’s means the wax of the sea- 
son at Newport, Narragansett, Shinne- 
cock and many another breezy site. 
After the summer crowds have gone 
the links are too often neglected until the 
dawn of the following season. In Scot- 
land the seaside links are usually play- 
able even in midwinter, and, even when 
snowclad, the greenkeepers are kept at 
work. 

The golf season is now at its height 
along the Eastern seaboard. The links 


will be thronged until the golden rods 


show their bloom in the late fall, when 
the players will leave for links inland 
or to wield driver and cleek in the South, 
for, from October to the early spring 
there are seaside golf courses from Old 
Point Comfort to Miami, almost at the 
extremity of the Florida peninsula, to 
be visited. From the palms of Florida 
to the pines of New Brunswick is, as the 
Scots say, “a far cry,” but it must be 
made to begin even an informal cata- 
logue of the links on which the golfers 
are now gathered. 

To cross the border is, perhaps, not a 
diplomatic move in these days of com- 
plications by sea and land, but as the 
course in question, the Algonquin Club 
links, at St. Andrew’s, N. B., is chiefly 
upheld by Americans, the excursion is 
justified. Moreover, it is an eighteen- 
hole course, a distinction shared among 
seaside links only by Newport, Shinne- 
cock Hills and Easthampton. The 
course is on a peninsula lying between 
Passamaquoddy Bay and the St. Croix 
River, which separates it from Maine. 
Eastport, the northeastern point of the 
United States, is twelve miles away. 
The St Andrew’s links, although re- 
sembling inland rather than sea-sand 
links, afford grand golf, while beyond 
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the links is a picturesque amphitheatre 
of tree-clad hills overlooking the town, 
the coast of Maine and the island- 
studded bay. 

The rock-bound coast of Maine is far 
from being a fine golf country, yet the 
shore has its quota of links spreading 
over the grassy hills and plains that 
border its famous harbors. One of the 
most northerly is at Isleboro, at Dark 
Harbor, the Tarratine Golf Club. The 
Tarratine is a very popular resort for 
Philadelphia golfers. In 1897 the record 
for the course, of 41, was held by J. 
Wilmer Biddle, of the Philadelphia 
Cricket Club, while this season it has 
been cut down to 39 by J. D. Winsor, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. The 
course overlooks the waters of Dark 
Harbor and St. Anne’s Cove, and is al- 
ways swept by a sea breeze. It is a 
short course, 1,939 yards, to be exact. 
As befitting a course for seaside sojourn- 
ers, the holes bear such nautical names 
as “ Porthole,” “ Wave Crest,” ‘“‘ Hard-a- 
Lee” and “The Mooring,” the latter 
is the last hole, usually known by the 
hackneyed and threadbare title of 
“home hole” on club cards, so that this 
variation is very welcome. The turf is 
firm, and not so long ago was farmland. 
The view brings out the characteristics 
of the links, which. but for the prox- 
imity of the sea, might be mistaken for 
an inland golfing yround. But in the 
presence of the sea lies the great charm 
which draws the Philadelphians and 
their followers season after season to 
Isleboro. The club-house has been trans- 
formed by verandas and awnings from 
a quaint old home long used by a fisher- 
man, and from this vantage place the 
scene in its calm beauty is refreshing. 

There are other links in Maine, 
notably at Portland, Old Orchard, York 
Harbor and at Bar Harbor. Golf has 
not had an altogether prosperous career 
at Bar Harbor, although the Kebo Val- 
ley links are the best known in the State. 
The principal players are recruits from 
the links near Boston and New York, 
who pay annual visits to Bar Harbor 
and Mount Desert. Last year an open 
tournament was held on the links, with 
a brilliant field of players, that in- 
cluded M. J. Wright, a Philadelphian, 
who had been abroad to learn the game; 
A. M. Robbins, J. Wilmer Biddle, N. C. 
Reynal and Paul Gibert Thebaud. The 
Kebo Valley Club links are now main- 
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tained by a committee of summer resi- 
dents that includes Waldron Bates, 
Robert Amory, Miss Draper, Mrs. 
Charles Carroll Jackson, Mrs. Henry J. 
Biddle, Mrs. Pierrepont Edwards, J. 
Montgomery Sears, A.C. Barney, George 
S. Robbins, Edmund Pendleton and Mrs. 
Joseph T. Bowen. It is a course of 
about 2,400 yards, and as Acadia Park, 
on the Cromwell Harbor Road, and 
crosses and recrosses the Kebo Valley 
race-track. It is of course a sacrifice to 
keep so good a links in order for so 
short a season, and there would seem to 
be a brighter future for golf at Bar 
Harbor if its promoters would seek the 
seashore a site nearer. 

In New Hampshire golf flourishes 
near the sea at Rye Beach and Ports- 
mouth, the naval officers taking an 
active part on the latter links, while the 
shore of Massachusetts is fringed with 
links. To summarize the holes and 
hazards of each course with the fidelity 
of an almanac compiler would not be of 
interest, but something may be noted 
of the varied features of the better- 
known links. The Plymouth Golf Club, 
the Myles Standish, of Duxbury ; the 
Essex County Club, of Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, and, down on Cape Cod, the 
Oysterville and Cummaquid Clubs, the 
latter at Great Yarmouth, are all well 
known. The Cape Cod links are of the 
sea; sand dunes and thin-bladed grass 
suggesting future golfing possibilities, 
while the Essex County links are almost 
park-like in point of cultivation. 

Stone walls encircle the links and a 
brook flows through a country that sug- 
gests an Englishinland course. Yet, as 
persons go to Manchester to be within 
driving distance of the sea, the course 
by courtesy deserves a place in this ros- 
ter. It is a links that demands good 
golfing, and one of the red-letter times 
in the club’s history was on that mem- 
orable day last August, when, in the 
final round for the women’s champion- 
ship of the United States Golf Associa- 
tion, Miss Beatrix Hoyt, of the Shinne- 
cock Hills Golf Club, won the title for 
the second time by defeating Miss Nina 
Sargent, the champion of the Essex 
County Club. Miss Hoyt’s win was by 
5 up and 4 to play, and, during the tour- 
nament, she made the women’s record 
for the course: 
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This card is nearly as good as the 
grass records made by the Class A 
players of the club in the men’s handi- 
cap. 

Although lying back from the harbor 
of Newport, the Golf Club links are in 
sight of blue water, and there is, on the 
hottest days, a fresh sea breeze to in- 
spirit the players. On one side, the view 
commands Narragansett Bay, lively 
with yachts and steamboats, and on the 
other there is a glimpse of the ocean. 
In that resort of fashion golf is now the 
most fashionable of pastimes, its devotees 
ranging from the wights who play at 
the game for a mild recreation to men 
who are scratch players at the best clubs, 
meeting at Newport for their summer 
holidays. Consequently there are al- 
ways large fields in the semi-weekly 
members’ matches, and, when the an- 
nual open tournament is heid, usually 
in the last week of August, there is an 
additional influx of players, and the golf 
is of the most brilliant class. The club- 
house is one of the grandest and most 
beautiful buildings for golfers in the 
world. Originally, as when Charles 
Blair MacDonald won the first amateur 
championship of the United States Golf 
Association there in 1895, a nine-hole 
links, the course has been extended to 
eighteen holes, and it is a very good one, 
natural and artificial hazards alternating 
in agreeable variety, while the putting 
greens are of remarkable extent and in 
splendid order. 

Down the bay at Narragansett Pier, 
golf is acclimated, but, with the pervers- 
ity that marks the Bar Harbor, the play- 
ers have gone inland for their links. 
One course is at the Point Judith Coun- 
try Club, and, on the well-kept greens, 
golf fairly rivals the older established 
sports of polo and tennis with the mem- 
bers. A second course is at the South 
Country Club, a decidedly sporty one of 
some 2,200 yards, especially under the 
changes in holes made by the new pro- 
fessionals this season. There are hills 
and hollows galore, with some deep sand 
pits to be carried and a water hazard 
or two in the way of ponds, 

Still within the confines of “ Little 
Rhody” is the nine-hole course of the 
Misquamicut Golf Club, at Watch Hill. 
It is nearer the sea than the links at 
Newport and Narragansett Pier, and 
from its elevation is a grand place for 
midsummer golfing under most pict- 
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uresque surroundings by land and water. 
Much of the soil is like Shinnecock Hills, 
but on the holes further inland the turf 
is thicker and mostly old pasture land. 
An open tournament is to be a feature 
this season, and there are any number 
of members’ competitions. Many of the 
players are residents of the Watch Hill 
colony. The Misquamicut links are 
kept “in commission,” to use the yacht- 
ing phrase, the year round. 

From Newport, Narragansett Pier and 
Watch Hill, southward to Atlantic City 
and Cape May, one might go golfing on 


a yacht, stopping every few hours 
to visit a links contiguous to blue 
water. Passing down the Sound the 


yacht would find a harbor at New 
Haven, where the links of the home 
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club, on which the Yale boys have the 
right to play, commands a view of the 
shipping, while at the old yachting 
rendezvous, Greenwich, the course of 
the Fairfield County Golf Club overlooks 
the haven. 

Weighing anchor, golfers would find 
a welcome at the Larchmont Yacht 
Club, with the right to play on the nine- 
hole course on the banks of the Old 
Saugus River, and, in passing Pelham 
Bay, the first tee of the finely ar- 
ranged links of the County Club of 
Westchester is within a stone’s throw 
of the anchorage. Heading across 
the Sound, the yacht might stop at 
Centre Island, the home of the Seawan- 
haka Corinthian Yacht Club, where, 
when not on their “ knockabout ”’ fleet, 
the sailormen practise on a short links, 
visiting for formal matcles the nearby 
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courses of the Queens County Golf Club 
or the Oyster Bay Golf Club. 

A run to another famous harbor for 
yachts, Shelter Island, affords a chance 
for seaside golfing under historical sur- 
roundings. The course, of nine holes, 
is laid out on pasture land acentury old, 
which affords the best possible lies for 
the ball, and is maintained by the 
Shelter Island Golf Club, an organi- 
zation of the summer residents with the 
nautical Latham A. Fish as President. 
From the high greens there is a view 
of Gardiner's Bay, now thronged by 
white-winged yachts, and, in the Revo- 
lutionary times, the wintering place of 
the British men-of-war Culloden, 
Royal George, Grand Duke, and six or 
seven more great ships. The golf 
house, rejuvenated and sumptuously 
furnished, is a quaint Colonial structure 
erected about 1770, and on its veranda 
the golfer may rest mind and body, 
after the strain of chasing after the 
little white ball, in the contemplation of 
the landscape, with Gardiner’s Bay and 
the distant sea as the background. 

The putting green of one hole is on 
the highest point on Shelter Island, 
called Mount Pleasant. Here, at the 
close of the Revolutionary war, a bea- 
con was kindled by the ardent patriots 
to send the tidings of peace eastward. 
Another hole is dubbed “ Kidd’s Treas- 
ure,” and the putting green is on one of 
the spots where in times past fortune- 
hunters had dug to find the plunder of 
the notorious pirate. The playing length 
of the course is 2,428 yards for the nine 
holes. The professional, Willie Hunter, 
a newly arrived scion of the Hunters of 
Prestwick, in passing judgment on the 
links, states that “the turf is of the 
best, being very old, and it grows nice 
and thick, but not long, giving fine lies 
through the course in the line of play, 
but off the line the player is punished 
badly among a lot of small trees and 
bushes.” This opinion is of increased 
value in its casual mention of the diffi- 
culties just off the line of play. It is 
not good golf to permit a jungle-like 
growth of tangled weeds and bushes 
just off the direct line of play, and, when 
the golfing enthusiasts have their way, 
there will be no vexatious delays made 
by the proximity of such hazards on a 
golfing estate. 

Golf has found a_ sea-surrounded 
resting-place this season also at Fisher’s 
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Island, on the Sound, the greatest of 
game preserves near New York, and 
in other years the scene of famous field 
trials, ere yet dogs and handlers mi- 
grated to the South for their yearly 
contests. On Long Island, sharing with 
Shinnecock Hills in the boon of a 
thin sandy turf, and even closer to 
the ocean, are the links of the Quogue 
Field Club and the Westhampton 
Country Club, while near ancient East 
Hampton is the eighteen-hole course of 
the Maidstone Club, which extends for 
more than a mile on either side of Hook 
Pond, and reaches from the club-house 
lawn across to the ocean dunes and 
beach. But Shinnecock Hills must still 
be judged the most typical of our 
Northern seaside links, for its sand 
dunes, as that devoted golfer, the Hon- 
orable Henry E. Howland, has said, 
“since the resolution of matter from 
chaos, have been waiting for the spiked 
shoe of the golfer.” 

Around Montauk Point a night’s run 
down the southern shore of Long Isl- 
and, the Shinnecock and Fire Island 
lights serving as distance posts for the 
race through the Atlantic, will bring 
the yacht abreast of the double towers 
of the Highlands, and, entering the 
harbor of New York, past Sandy Hook, 
there are fine water-front links that may 
be visited. 

On Staten Island, close to Fort Wads- 
worth, is the course of the Richmond 
County Country Club, essentially an 
inland course in its hills and glens, but 
glorying in a mansion-like club-house 
perched high above the water. The 
porch, graced by huge fluted pillars 
that support the projecting roof, was 
the favorite resting place of the former 
owner, a man of power in the world of 
shipping, who here would wait, tele- 
scope in hand, to catch the first glimpse 
of his returning cargoes or to signal 
farewell to his outward bound craft. 
Now, all unmindful of marine ventures 
or of the perils that await those who 
go down into the sea in ships, the porch 
is a grand lounging place. 

Should the golfing yachtsmen cast 
anchor in Gravesend Bay, they would 
have choice of the Dyker Meadow Golf 
Club, which, with a playing length of 
3,006 yards, has the distinction of being 
the longest nine-hole links in the United 
States. It is withal one of the best, for 
the turf has been common land since the 
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days of the battle of Long Island, and 
crisp and sinewy as only such old pasture 
grass can be, the blades holding up the 
gutta ball in tempting fashion for the 
brassey shots. Just back of Dyker 
Meadow is the short but sporty links of 
the Marine and Field Club, and at Bath 
Beach the golfer would find a greet- 
ing and good cheer at the headquar- 
ters of the club, in other years the patron 
of many canoe regattas. Adjacent to 
the yachting anchorage off Bay Ridge, 
is the cozy and picturesque club-house 
of the Crescent Athletic Association, 
where a well-arranged eighteen-hole 
links tempts the athletes from lacrosse, 
baseball and the cinder path to the 
practice of the ancient game. 

Before sailing seaward again the 
voyagers would turn their prow to the 
mouth of the Navesink River and a land- 
ing be made at Seabright. Here, like 
the adventurers in Cooper’s novel, the 
“Water Witch,” who had studied so well 
the shoals and changing channels of the 
Shrewsbury, the yachtsmen would board 
the gig and row up the river to the links 
of the Seabright Golf Club. 

The course is an excellent one and is 
on the north bank of the estuary, near the 
Rumson Road, about a mile above Sea- 
bright’s ocean-beaten front. The turf is 
grand, although the red soil of New 
Jersey predominates in the earth, and 
from every part the silver ripples of the 
Shrewsbury and the deeper-hued waters 
of the Atlantic meet the vision. Near one 
hole, aptly called the “ Hawk’s Nest,” a 
pair of those rare birds, the sea falcons, 
have claimed for generations a home on 
a gnarled and leaf-denuded tree, soar- 
ing seaward to return laden with the 
spoils of their fishing excursions to feed 
their nestlings, in utter indifference to 
the gaudy red coats of the golfers who 
tramp beneath their aerie. 

The faith in the golfers is well found- 
ed, for to protect the sea foragers there 
is an unwritten edict at the club that 
the kingbirds, the active and predatory 
foes of the fish-hawks, must be shot at 
sight. 

Across the river are the links of the 
Monmouth Beach Club, started fifty 
years ago for fishing and duck shoot- 
ing, but now surrounded by seaside 
villas, and in senior and junior divi- 
sions ardent supporters of cycling, cat- 
boat-racing and golf. To mention the 
cycle is a reminder that by a short 
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run awheel from Monmouth Beach our 
summer yachtsmen golfer may visit the 
links at Norwood Park and Hollywood. 
On the first-named course, as at Sea- 
bright, there is annually an open tour- 
nament for amateurs, attended by 
golfers of repute from near and far. 
The two links are in well-ordered perfec- 
tion. 

With the Blue Peter flying, the yacht 
has now but Atlantic City and Cape 
May to gain as havens. At Cape May 
golf is still in its primary stages, but a 
good beginning has been made, while at 
Atlantic City the season has witnessed a 
vigorous golfing foray, and it is there 
the sport of all sports, even tempting 
the veterans from the delights of chum- 
ming for weakfish or trolling for blue- 
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fish to hazard their peace of mind on 
the links. The course is on a stretch of 
meadow-land washed by the waters of 
Little Egg Harbor, somewhat rough, 
but by next season it will be one of the 
best in the land for all-the-year-round 
golfing. The club-house is admirably 
appointed, and the Atlantic beach is 
within a short journey for a dip after 
the round of the links. 

There are vast possibilities for seaside 
golfing along the Jersey coast, for the 
beginning has only been made. Point 


Pleasant, Deal Beach and Allendale, 
near Asbury Park, where some of the 
holes are within a drive of the breakers, 
have started golfing this season with 
some energy, and the outcome is sure 
to be a success. 
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KATY DID. 


ATYDID! Katydid! 
K All the summer duskness through, 
In the trees above the gate 
Voices rise in shrill debate 
Tell me, what did Katy do? 


Little gossipers in green, 
Hiding in the leaves from view, 
Stop your wrangle, let it go, 
I am waiting here to know. 
Answer, what did Katy do? 


Sudden silence, not a note 
From the shadows can I woo, 

Not a whisper will they tell, 

For they keep her secret well— 
What, oh, what did Katy do? 


But no matter what she did, 
I am certain this is true, 
Katy dared to please herself, 
And in spite of pride or pelf, 
Did the thing she wished to do.—MInnIE IRVING. 
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CAMPING IN COMFORT. 


BY H. A. HILL. 


HERE 
in camping who imagine that 
hardship is a necessary incident 


are persons inexperienced 


of camp life. They want to 
“rough it,” and if they are not uncom- 
fortable they fancy they are not getting 
the genuinething. But the more expe- 
rienced sportsman realizes that comfort 
in camp pays. 

There is, to most men, if they would 
only realize it, a real pleasure to be 
found in the very act of making a tem- 
porary home in the wilds comfortable 
and attractive. There are cool evenings, 
rainy days, or hot days, when no sport is 
to be had, when it is areal relief to “ pot- 
ter” and plan and devise improvements 
in the camp, its shelter, table, cookery 
and belongings. Moreover, if tent life 
ean be cleared of the worst of its rough- 
ness, then wives, daughters, and female 
friends can be safely asked to share its 
pleasures. 

In regard to the shelter, the points to 
be desired are protection from wet and 
from wind, room enough to stand com- 
fortably and to move about, the enjoy- 
ment of open camp-fires, and a pleasing 
view. 

The custom of spending one’s out- 
ings in fixed camps is coming much 
into vogue in the Eastern wildernesses, 
and especially where ladies are of the 
party. Anenterprising “guide ” secures 
control of some good sporting region ; 
he selects some choice point or pretty 
island, and on this he runs up a rough 
board “camp.” Perhaps he calls it a 
“hotel.” The whole simply defiles the 
quiet beauty of tke forest on which it 
has intruded. 

If anumber of gentlemen have com- 
bined to erect a camp, things will be a 
little better. Still, to the mind of the 
writer, this is not to be compared with 
the pleasures of tent life. The latter is 
the free and virgin life of the forest, in 


place of a rough and ill-arranged imi- 
tation of the home life of civilization 
without its conveniences. 

Can, then, a tent life be rendered com- 
fortable and convenient ? 

I think it can. A simple modification 
of the ordinary wall-tent will work 
wonders in this way. The ordinary 
tents of either the A or wall variety are 
water-proof if properly made, but they 
are sombre, and are close, damp and cold 
in rainy weather. They cannot be 
properly heated and have very little head 
room, unless unreasonably large for 
transportation. They are only suited 
to sleep in. The lumbermen, river 
drivers, and backwoodsmen will be 
found to give the preference invariably 
to some form of shelter tent, something 
sloping to the ground behind and open 
in front to light, air and the fire. This, 
though open also to wind, and in a 
measure to rain, is much brighter, 
dryer and pleasanter to live in than an 
A or wall tent. Owing to the great 
opening of the front to the fire the tent 
is not only heated by direct radiation, 
but by reflected heat from the sloping 
rear wall, and this keeps the whole in- 
terior and the ground under it warm 
and dry. The writer has used for years 
a modification of the shelter tent, or 
rather a combination of the shelter and 
wall tents, which he has found to com- 
bine the advantages of both, and which 
may be described thus : 

Imagine a wall tent with one wallmuch 
lower than the other, and the higher 
side, instead of the end, facing front and 
the fire. The front portion of the roof, 
or the slope facing the fire, is shorter 
than the rear slope to match the higher 
front wall. Entrance is made through 
the middle of the front wall, which is 
made of two lengths, overlapping for 
the purpose. 

This is the arrangement of the tent at 
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night when closed, but at other times, 
day or evening, or on warm nights, it is 
desirable to have the front open. For 
this purpose the two sides, from the 
ridge-pole down to the front corners, are 
made to hook or button onto the under 
side of the top or roof-piece. An ex- 
tra pole runs all along the lower edge 
of the roof-piece, which is lashed to it, 
and this lower end of the roof-piece is 
held at any desired angle by a pole tied 
to each end and inclining forward 
along each side of the tent. When it is 
desired to open the front the two lower 
ends of the side poles are drawn for- 
ward till the front end of the roof is 
nearly horizontal. The front walls, 
which are also separate from the roof- 
piece, are partially or wholly unhooked 
and thrown back over the corners of 
the top, and you have the whole front of 
the tent open. 

The tent used by the writer is about 
ten feet long on the ridge-pole, about 





rear when 


front to 
closed, and about six and one-half feet 


the same from 
high. The front half of the roof when 
raised is about five feet wide, giving a 
space of six by ten feet, under which 
you can stand erect and move freely 
about, this whole front being open to 
the fire and the view. 

Should the wind, rain or snow tend to 
blow in from either side, that corner can 
be let down, and a portion of the front 
wall piece, which is generally unhooked 
and thrown back, can be let down.and 
closed, as is desirable, or it can be run 
out at right angles to the front and at- 
tached to a post driven into the ground 
as a farther screen to the wind. 

Such a tent would naturally be set 
up with its back to the wind, but should 
the wind change suddenly and blow 
smoke and drive rain into the front, it 
is always easy, as a temporary relief, to 
close the front and partially unhook one 
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side, as a door, when you would cer- 
tainly be as well off as with the ordi- 
nary A or wall tent. Of course, one 
would, as soon as convenient, turn the 
tent around back to the wind and move 
the fire to correspond, if conditions of 
ground permitted. It will seldom hap- 
pen, however, that one cannot keep out 
wind and storm by a proper tilting of 
one or the other front corner. 

The sketches, Fig. 1, will illustrate 
this tent as closed for the night. Fig. 2 
shows it open for the day, and Fig. 3 
with one corner down against a side 
wind, while Fig. 4 exhibits it with front 
closed and side open, as a door, on ac- 
count of change of wind. It will be 
noticed, in the last case, that guy- 
ropes and pins are used instead of the 
back-sloping side poles. The latter are 
generally to be preferred, as the front 
is then clear for the fire and to allow of 
moving about freely. The comfort and 
convenience of this plan compared with 
the ordinary wall or A tent must be 
experienced to be appreciated. 

Some cool day you have been trav- 
eling since morning, perhaps following 
a river, now paddling down a long 
stretch of black, dead water, now test- 
ing your strength’of arm among the 
rocks and in the foaming rush of “ quick 
water.” You have floated until the low 
sun and chilling air remind you of 
camp. A lovkout is kept for a good 
spot, and, after one or two landings to 
examine, you find one which just suits 
you, a level of clear ground, a few 
large white birches or poplars, whose 
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trunks rise here and there like tall col- 
umns, and on the borders of the little 
clearing a screen of small evergreens 
just fitted to break the north and east 
winds. The canoes are drawn ashore, 
the ladies helped out, and tents go up. 
The guides at once cut tent poles and 
pins, and one of them continues at the 
firewood for supper and for the night. 
Another cuts down a few thick balsams. 
To these the ladies are invited and are 
shown how and of what size the branches 
are to be broken off for bedding. The 
tents, with their backs to the wind, 
nestle among the sheltering evergreens 
and front to the open space, where a 
small cooking fire begins to flicker, and 
the cook starts his preparations for sup- 
per. These first arrangements com- 


pleted the landing is again 
visited, canoes taken ashore 
and turned over against the 
bank, and, if you are a care- 
fui man, tied fast to a con- 
venient tree, lest a wind in 
the night make free with 
them. The blankets, guns 
and the rest of the impedi- 
menta are then brought up 
to camp and placed under shelter. 
The sleeping packs are unstrapped and 
their environing rubber blankets spread 
over the balsam boughs; the blankets 
remain rolled up at the top of the loca- 
tions allotted to the occupants as sleep- 
ing spaces. Behind them, under the 
low slope of the rear roof, each ‘one 
places his private baggage. For this 
there is ample room, as in sleeping the 
head will not come within some three 
feet of the rear wall. 

By the time these preparations are 
made supper will be ready, and will be 
eaten with the appetite that only the 
backwoodsman knows. The lanterns 
are lit and one of them hung with an 
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adjustable cord from the ridge-pole of the 
tent, for the evening has now settled 
into the autumn night. The cold grows 
sharper. The guides build a regular 
camp-fire in front of the tent, two 
sloping sticks driveninto the ground, 
a wall of large logs built against them, 
a couple of logs as andirons at right 
angles to these,and on the andirons a 
heavy fire of logs and sticks and,brush. 
You gather under the open shelter, the 
fire sheds a bright glow and a genial 
heat all though the tent, you drive three 
sticks about a yard long solidly into the 
ground inside one corner of the front 
about three inches apart,and, throwing 
over and in front of them your overcoat, 
you have one of the most comfortable 
of easy chairs, in which other ladies 
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of the party are similarly 
cared for. Enjoy that most 
delicious of sensations, cozy 
rest, after a day of outing. 
The fire leaps and crackles, 
the smoke rises lazily 
though the foliage, in which 
you catch the twinkle of a 
star or two, wonderfully 
clear and bright in the cold 
autumn night air. The trunks of the trees 
stand out like ghosts against the dark- 
ness of the forest beyond. Out on the 
lake a loon sounds his lonely call, and 
from the woods in front an ow] replies 
incessantly. Then the guides draw 
near dnd stories circulate until bedtime 
comes. The women retire to their own 
sleeping tent, the front is let down and 
closed, blankets unrolled, and the dream- 
less sleep of those who sleep on a thick 
bed of balsam boughs ends the day. 
But when the sleepers wake in the 
morning it is to the sound of driving 
rain on the canvas above their heads, 
emphasized by the drip of heavy drops 
from the trees. A cold, misty rain is 
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driving across the lake below. The 
surf keeps up its continuous swash on 
the shore. This is the time when the 
new tent declares its full merits; one 
corner down to the sidelong wind, the 
other stands open to the fire, which 
sends out a great warm glow from the 
mass of coals underneath, filling the 
whole tent with comfort and making it 
as dry as a well-heated house. There is 
room for the party to move freely about, 
to sit here and there, to play cards, read, 
sketch, sew, clean rifles, repair rods, or 
whatever a wet day indoors suggests. 
The comfort within contrasts itself with 
the loneliness of the forest, the melan- 
choly of the, dripping woods. 

Perhaps the forest is never more 
beautiful than when seen under the 
mists and half-lights of a storm, pro- 
vided you are yourself dry and warm. 

Among other advantages which this 
form of tent shares with the wall tent is 
the large size of the ends, both of which 
in this case can be utilized as follows : 
I set up against them a support for 
clothes, etc., by driving in the ground 
along the sides two or three stems of 
small trees, the branches lopped off so 
as to leave projections an inch or two 
long, and tying horizontally across these 
other long, straight twigs. It is im- 
mensely convenient to have such a 
clothes-horse and towel rack. 

Itis sometimes desirable to divide the 
tent for sleeping purposes into apart- 
ments. This is easily done by a parti- 
tion exactly resembling one of the sides, 
which runs from front to rear through 
the middle. Thiscan be removedin the 
daytime or just tossed up over itself. 
As it serves no other purpose but as 
a screen, it may be made of the lightest 
cotton. 

For the tent itself I have found 
rather light “drilling” amply strong if 
the edges are reinforced with cord run 
through ahem. The best cord I have 
found to be a braided cotton clothes- 
line. Unlike atwisted cord, it will never 
kink. The cloth should be soaked ina 
strong solution of alum and afterwards 
in strong soapsuds. This forms a 
mineral lining to every fibre, perfectly 
mold-proof, spark-proof and substan- 
tially rain-proof, though very heavy 
drops may drive through slightly in the 
form of a mist. If perfect dryness is 
essential it should be water-proofed with 
a solution of paraffine. This adds some- 
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what to the weight, but no more than 
would a fly, which in this case would be 
absolutely useless. The sides and front 
and rear walls will be perfectly water- 
proof without this process. 

With a tent of the size and character 
above described, a party of six men 
can be perfectly comfortable through 
any kind of weather; or it would well 
accommodate four ladies, serving in the 
daytime as a parlor-ten. for the whole 
party, while at night the men would 
sleep elsewhere. 

If comfortable shelter is desirable, a 
good variety of agreeable food is not 
less important. One should carry a full 
supply of provisions for the trip, without 
attempting to rely on the chances of 
hunting or fishing. You may havea 
thousand pounds of meat on your hands 
one day, and a little later not be able to 
capture even a chub to supply your 
needs, and even, if procurable, meat 
and fish alone are not satisfactory food. 

If ladies are of the party, they must 
be provided with a sufficient and varied 
diet. About three pounds per head per 
day is needed for this purpose, and this, 
supplemented by fish and game, will 
meet the needs of even a camp appe- 
tite. You can divide the weight up 
into a full assortment of canned meats 
and vegetables, eggs, flour, meals, dried 
fruit, etc., and live practically as well as 
you do at home. 

The writer keeps a camping note- 
book containing, among other things, a 
list of provisions for a camping outfit. 
To this he adds from time to time 
“happy thoughts ” as they come to light. 


LIST OF PROVISIONS FOR TWO MEN 


FOR THIRTY DAYS. 


1 can ox tongue. 1 small jar strawberry 


2 cans corned beef. preserve. F 

2 “ roast beef. 2 lbs. English break fast 
1 can chicken, whole. tea. 

4 other canned meats. 1 small jar raspberry 


2 hams, small. 
1 flitch bacon. 
4 doz. eggs. 
5 lbs. pork. 
‘* salt fish. 


preserve. 

1 bottle condensed coffee. 
1 box Whitman’s cocoa. 

5 lbs. oatmeal. 

2 * wheatmeal. 


is) 


2 canned fishballs. 1o ** cornmeal. 

1 can succotash. zo “ Hecker’s flour. 
1 “ fresh peas. 2 ‘** rye meal. 

1 “ lima beans. 12 “* white sugar. 

1 “ shell beans. 5s ‘“* maple sugar. 


2 boxes baked beans. 8 “ butter in air-tight 
8 cans condensed milk. 1-lb. boxes. 
¥ pint each olive oil and 2 Ibs. lard. 

vinegar. 1 box salt. - 
3 Ibs. rice. 3% bushel potatoes, a_ tew 
2 *“ prunes. beets, carrots, onions, 
etc. Baking powder, 


6 lemons. 
1 lb. ground coffee. pepper, etc. 


From the above it will be easy to 
prepare in a few moments an outfit of 




















provisions for any number for any 
length of time. The grocer should be 
ordered to pack them up in boxes, about 
27X24x10 inches in size, fitted with rope 
handles. 

For breakfast we will have oatmeal 
or other form of porridge, with maple 
syrup. After the porridge, venison 
chops, or fried or broiled trout with 
potatoes, or an omelette, with biscuit 
from Hecker’s flour, or from Indian, 
rye, or Graham meal, with which 
orange marmalade makes an excellent 
relish. If fresh meat or fish be lacking, 
canned corned beef or tongue are bases 
for an excellent hash. For a variety, 
any one of a dozen forms of griddle 
cakes, and, of course, a good hot cup of 
tea or coffee. 

Such a breakfast is a solid inspiration 
for a morning’s outing, and towards 
noon it will not prevent one from being 
well ready for a lunch, a slice of ham, 
biscuit toasted over the fire, and a good 
cup of instantaneous cocoa. 

Canned soups are too bulky to be 
carried on a camping trip, but first-rate 
condensed soups can now be had which 
only require to be dissolved in water. 
To these may be added such material 
as the camp naturally supplies, the 
remains of a canned chicken or of par- 
tridges you have shot, a can of peas or 
tomatoes, a carrot or two, an onion. 
The skill of the women will produce a 
most delicious soup from these mate- 
rials, even if venison or other meat be 
wanting in camp. It is to be hoped, 
however, that you will have game as 
well as fish. At all events, after your 
splendid fried trout, hot as fire, and of 
that deep salmon-red color which tells 
of cold, clear springs, if you do not have 
venison, a canned whole chicken larded 
and roasted is not bad, or even a rich 
mutton stew, served with peas or lima 
beans and a camp appetite. After this, 
a bit of vegetable salad. Abundance of 
desserts may be easily supplied, made 
with rice or bread with raspberry or 
blackberry jam, or a sweet omelette 
suits the camp’s appetite admirably, the 
dinner closing with a cup of coffee, and 
then the evening pipe or cigar, reclin- 
ing about the camp fire. ° 

A couple of thin table - tops about 
twenty-six inches square, with holes at 
the corners, will weigh but a pound or 
two. They will fit into your canoe 
or edgeways. 


either on the bottom 
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Sticks driven into the ground for legs 
will, in a few moments, convert them 
into a good table ample for six or eight 
people, and guides will easily extem- 
porize seats about it. Overhead a 
piece of cotton about 9x12 feet square 
will make an abundant shelter from rain, 
and if soaked with a solution of alum 
and afterward with soapsuds, will be 
water-proof. 

The leisure of Sunday is often de- 
voted to a dinner a little more carefully 
prepared than usual. The writer well 
remembers one shared with a now very 
distinguished scientist, who is thor- 
oughly familiar with the best special- 
ties of the best dining-rooms of Eu- 
rope, and knows the Café d’Anglais or 
Le Voisin as he does the secrets of the 
stars. We had been traveling pretty 
hard for a week down one of the 
larger rivers of Maine, running its rap- 
ids, sometimes pretty heavy ones, lug- 
ging over its carries, crossing the nu- 
merous lakes strung like beads on its 
length, and Sunday we stopped to rest 
at the narrows which separated two 
large bodies of water, and, sitting at 
our little table on the grass bank, look- 
ing up the misty distances of one lake 
and over to the mountains across the 
other, here is the menu of the dinner 
we amused ourselves with preparing : 

Consommeé. 
Planked trout. 
Broiled venison, with jelly. 
‘“New Land” baked potatoes, with green 
peas. 
Roast chicken. 
Vegetable salad. 
All with a bottle of Chateau Margaux, bought 
for some special occasion. 
Plum pudding, with burning brandy. 
Coffee. 

This shows what can be done with 
camp resources and a little Sunday leis- 
ure, and it may be added that the vari- 
ous dishes were of their kind distinctly 
good, apart from the fictitious merit due 
to camp appetite. The consommé was 
one of a few cans carried in the outfit, 
but flavored and improved by various 
delicate touches from stores. A planked 
trout is a trout fastened to a bit of 
plank, or “ split,” with proper materials 
suspended above and dripping over 
him as he is stood upright before the 
coals to cook. No other way of cooking 
a fish will approach this in delicacy of 
flavor. Cold sliced potatoes and beets, 
afew lima beans or other like vegetables, 
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and a suspicion of onion make a very 
appetizing salad when fitted with a ju- 
dicious dressing, and a_ half-bottle of 
olive oil and one of vinegar should be a 
part of every camp store. 

But it may be said that itis very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to cook such a 
dinner over a camp fire, or at least it 
involves such a load of dishes as must 
be a great encumbrance to free move- 
ment in a canoe or with pack horses. 
Not at all. Everything needed will go 
comfortably into acanvas portfolio 20x 
14 inches square and 4 inches thick, and 
into a pail 1o inches tn diameter and 12 
or 14 inches high. 

The former holds a folding baker 
which collapses into a thin sheet, and a 
large rectangular bakepan fitting into 
it, and into this fit two good frying-pans 
and two wire griddles with movable 
handles, and also proper cooking knives, 
forks and spoons, 

The pail is the large general cold- 
water pail for bringing up to the camp 
and holding there a supply of cold water 
as needed. It contains all the dishes 
herewith illustrated nesting into a large 
hot-water pail, from which, as it hangs 
over the fire, a supply of hot water is 
always at hand ; also two smaller pails 
and two stew-pans for cooking; also a 
full set of cups, plates, tea and water 
pots, syrup jug, salt and pepper cruet, 
sugar,tea and coffee boxes, etc. All these 
table dishes are best made of alumi- 
num, not only because it is light but be- 
cause it is so neat and clean. It is not 
very expensive. The writer has tried 
it and finds it infinitely superior to the 
usual tinware. It is like eating off sil- 
ver. The final fitting to the outfit is a 
complete set of knives, forks and spoons, 
large and small, fitting into proper roll- 
up cloth pockets, which slide into the 
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second pail alongside the syrup jug or 
case, 

The covers of the various pails serve 
as soup tureen, vegetable, preserve or 
butter dishes. With the whole there is 
sufficient for a party of six, with guide, 
to be well and prettily provided, and 
the outfit will pack easily and in small 
space in a canoe oron a pack-horse. In 
any of the larger cities some one can be 
found who will work out the aluminum 
dishes, and any tinsmith will make the 
rest. 

The true sportsman will find a pleas- 
ure during the winter or other off sea- 
son in planning his outfit for the sum- 
mer, whether of tent or for cooking, 
and will find that he will enjoy his trip 
much more if he puts in use his own in- 
ventions or those made under his own 
direction. 

But camp life is sometimes a lazy life, 
a restfui life also. One is not always 
away from camp the day through, and 
especially the ladies enjoy a little home 
life, and it is not impossible they are so 
wedded to home customs that you will, 
after a while, even begin to talk of five 
o’clock tea. 

It will be noticed in the list of provis- 
ions on a previous page that lemons are 
included. They will keep for a long 
time in a Northern atmosphere and es- 
pecially inautumn. And a most agree- 
able variety, in the shape of Russian tea, 
can be given in the usual form of the 
cup “which cheers but not inebriates,” 
especially when it otherwise has to be 
made with condensed milk, and, more- 
over, in the pleasant acid of the lemons, 
as often happens also at sex, is to be 
found the best complement to the hearty 
food common to camp life. Decidedly, 
some lemons should be part of the out- 
fit in the open, for many reasons. 




















A BIT OF SSA-FISHING. 


BY ED. W. SANDYS. 


. fish any more than it is all 
of fishing to use only swell 
tackle and fancy flies. 

iS Some of the best fishing 1 

. DA have enjoyed has been under 

= ‘X almost accidental conditions, 

N while the tools employed fre- 
quently have been of the crud- 
est description. It so fell out during 
the trip I now refer to. 

“Hill” planned the whole business, 
and when he does anything that thing 
is well done. He isa liberal, round and 
merry soul, who revels in providing fun 
for others. Incidentally, he is a very 
skillful angler, a man who has fished 
for many years, and who knows the 
ways of salmon, trout, ‘lunge and black 
bass as well as he knows how tocircum- 
vent big sea-bass, “ blues,” weakfish, or 
anything else worth bothering about in 
waters contiguous to Gotham. 

None of Hill’s guests was let into the 
secret until the last moment, so I was 
rather astonished when I heard him 
warbling over the ‘phone. The burden 
of his song was that a party was to go 
down to the sea in a ship of his provid- 
ing—in fact, we were to be his guests 
throughout the venture. 

When he had explained to me that 
“Peaceman,” “ Harry” and “Cap” were 
to be of the party, I forgave the short 
notice and agreed to go. To tell the 
truth, the proposition was a most tempt- 
ing one—I knew the ways of these 
choice spirits, and also the possibilities 
of a jolly day on the heaving surface of 
Old Atlantic. Hill further explained 
that he would start early in the after- 
noon to be sure that everything was all 
right, while we could take an evening 
train at our leisure. He would meet 
us at Hammill’s Station, and there was 
no need of our bothering over tackle 
or the like; everything would be ready. 
We cheerfully and _ confid- 
ingly took him at his word. 

The party met at the Long 
Island Ferry,and had a pleas- 
ant trip via the Rockaway 
train. The evening was 
strangely warm. By the time 
our train was traversing the 
long trestle we were ready 


|: is not all of fishing to catch 
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for anything in the way of sport. The 
air was simply delicious; the many 
lights of anchored craft and club-houses 
were cheery in the extreme, while 
glimpses of men in sweaters and knick- 
ers carrying fish and tackle about the 
way-station platforms were eloquent of 
sport. 

When we reached our destination Hill 
was waiting for us, and a few moments 
later we were in the excellent hotel and 
prepared to do full justice to a late din- 
ner. After that came the chat over the 
cigars, and Harry evinced a marked rest- 
lessness. At last he blurted out: 

“ Wastin’ valuable time—most valua- 
ble time—be inzvaluad/e time first thing 
you know!” 

Hill’s merry eyes turned inquiringly 
from one face to another as he remarked: 

“Gentlemen, it shall be as you say.” 

Cap quietly shook his head; Peace- 
man was as expressionless as a 
wooden Indian. 

I ventured upon one of my 
sermons. I never play the game, 
so I called their attention to the 
fact that we had a magnificent 
night, good cigars and pleasant 
company. Moreover, each man’s 
money was still in the pocket 
where it rightly belonged, and 
we had to be up at four o’clock 
the next morning. To all of 
which Harry growled out: “My 
money’s not s¢z// in my pocket.” 
Nor was it, for we could plainly 
hear it jingle as he turned it over. The 
sound of it told of quarters, dimes and 
nickels galore— the rascal had come 
well prepared. 

I’m no George Washington, so we did 
not “poke;” indeed, within an hour 
each man was in his room. 

My room had two huge windows, 
through which the marvelous breath of 
the ocean swept at will. As I lay enjoy- 
ing, tothe full, air which might well have 
come straight down from the boundless 
blue purity above, I could not help con- 
trasting it with the smoke-laden, fouled 
stuff we might have been inhaling in a 
close room, had we played cards. 

“It’s bad. for the health to play 
cards,” I drowsily muttered, for the air 
was doing its work. 
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A foot-fall at this moment sounded in 
the hall and soon a fist smote my door 
with no uncertain sound. I knew it 
was Harry, still trying to get up a 
game, so I yelled at him: 

“Get away out of that—ye evil 
‘gam ’—I won’t play !”’ 

“Yez won't what?” asked a strange 
voice, which continued : 

“Git yez up, sorr—the hull av thim’s 
up.” 

“Why, what in blazes time is it?” I 
asked in amazement. 

“Jist gone foor o’clock — Lord love 
yez, did yez tink I'd fule yez ?” 

I realized the situation and bestirred 
myself. 

It was an extraordinary morning. 
Not the faintest puff of air was stirring 
when we went down the long wharf 
with its double rows of club-houses. 
The whole world of waters was sleeping 
like a tired child, and there 
was not one vestige of cloud 
in all the solemn dome which 
roofed our field of view. 
The tide was busy, as it ever 
is, but even the huge pulse 
of the Atlantic appeared to 
beat sleepily. The picture 
was the most restful scene I 
have looked upon. 

It was beautiful, too. 
Across the channel spread 
broad marshes, swart from 
the sun’s long action. Above 
them hung a few bannerets of pearly 
mist, beneath which every shadow 
was sharply defined. Upon one side the 
barnacled, weed-tufted piles rose like 
long black columns of jet studded with 
pearls and precious things, while their 
broken reflections in the creeping tide 
displayed a wealth of velvet shadow 
and silver sheen which only the brush 
of a master of black-and-white could 
portray. The wharf and the club- 
houses of many colors seemed like a 
narrow street of some quaint old city, 
and when a picturesque old sailor-man 
approached us, I more than half ex- 
pected to hear him speak in some un- 
known tongue. 

But he didnot. He used the familiar 
North-American, and he fluently cursed 
the weather, the prospect of no sport, 
and the luck which prevented him from 
hiring his craft to some fishing-party. 

Hill’s big boat we found to be quite 
a curio in her own peculiar way. She 
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was very roomy, and her ingenious 
owner, with an eye to an occasional 
lack of wind at unfavorable times, had 
rigged her up with a gas-engine which 
could drive her at fair speed when her 
big spread of canvas was useless. 

“You can't fool me,” he remarked, as 
he pointed out the engine, wheel and 
tanks. “I fish for fun, and I want to be 
able to go out or come in when I feel like 
it.” He certainly had solved the prob- 
lem in an efficient, if unique, manner, 

Soon the lines were cast off, the 
engine was merrily chug-chugging, and 
the boat slid seaward, in spite of the 
tide. We lounged at ease in sweaters 
and knickers, and prepared to thoroughly 
enjoy an unusual experience. 

The engine, unfortunately, could not 
drive so large a boat fast enough for 
trolling for bluefish, which demands a 
lively rate of speed. But there were 
other fish in the sea, and while we should 
have preferred a bout with the blues, the 
lack of it was not to mar our pleasure, 

After we once got outside, the sea 
presented an extraordinary appearance, 
the like of which I had never before 
witnessed. The water looked like oil; 
far as the eye could rove there was not 
a semblance of a wave. Had it not been 
for a long, slow swing, a wraith of the 
Wave-action so characteristic of that 
part of the coast, we might as well have 
been upon the oft-quoted mill-pond. 

For some time we steadily forged 
ahead, under the pilotage of Cap and 
two hairy sea-dogs who constituted the 
crew. Our chosen spot was over an 
ancient wreck, all that is left of an 
Italian brig which found her last rest- 
ing-place one awful night, when roar- 
ing walls of raging white crashed her. 
straining hull to sudden destruction. 
The old salts tell of grewsome things of 
that night—of piercing calls in foreign 
tongues, of bubbling prayers, and of 
battered forms wallowing in fierce un- 
dertow and flung high upon the heart- 
less sands after the breakers had wearied 
of their sport. No doubt these tales 
are true; certain it is that the wreck now 
affords fine fishing. 

Our craft was eventually worked into 
the proper position and we prepared for 
business. Hill shipped up a fine bam- 
boo rod, while the rest of us were 
furnished hand-lines, each of which car- 
ried two hooks and a heavy sinker. We 
used clams for bait. 
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Of course, the capture of the first fish 
was an interesting matter. I felt a 
gentle nibble, made a snatch, and felt 
I had something. Presently to the 
surface came a couple of dark, prettily 
mottled fish. As I hauled them aboard, 
Peaceman also landed one of the same 
sort, and so the honor of first catch was 
shared. 

Harry looked at my captives and 
remarked: “And you wouldn't play 
draw! You bet if I could catch pairs 
like that I wouldn’t miss a game.” 

The fish were blackfish. They weighed 
about half a pound each, and I subse- 
quently found that they were excel- 
lent for the table. ‘They had small, 
sheep-like mouths with prominent teeth, 
which they presumably use for crushing 
small shellfish. An abundance of such 
food no doubt attracted the blackfish to 
the wreck. There must have been 
hundreds of them below us, for we had 
lively sport for a couple of hours. 

An occasional tidy sea-bass afforded 
variety to the proceedings, and other 
things, neither so tidy nor so acceptable, 
took the hooks. Small crabs hung to 


the baits until they reached the surface, 


then usually let go their holds and sidled 
to the glooms. Now and then a piece 
of sharp work secured one of them. 

The first big spider-crab, a hideous- 
looking varmint, was captured by Harry. 
At first it looked like a bundle of roots 
or a mess of the drowned Italians’ 
spaghetti. Harry landed it between his 
feet, took one glance, then climbed the 
deck-house. When the spider got upon 
his feet and began to move about, Harry 
muttered: “Jerusalem! what hands he 
could hold and how he could manipulate 
pasteboards.” Harry, however, would 
fish no more, vowing “that he didn’t 
want to catch any more things like that 
in his draw.” 

Skates, too, came up atintervals. The 
first one captured was taken charge of 
by one of the crew, who promptly de- 
manded a pocket-flask. He freed the 
skate from the hook, turned it upon its 
back, then calmly poured a few drops of 
whiskey into the convulsively working 
mouth. In afew moments he tossed the 
skate overboard, whereupon the gyra- 
tions it described were simply amazing. 
“He’s drunk as a fool,” laughed the 
sailor as he watched his unfortunate vic- 
tim, The skate certainly acted as though 
it had taken a nip or two too much, but 


if its actions are what are re- 
ferred to by the slang term 
“skate,” as applied to the in- 
ebriated human, I desire no 
such experience in mine. It 
was good whiskey, too! 

As time slipped away the 
fish ceased biting, but we 
were told the fun would be 
good again lateron. Our kind 
host had provided a lunch, which came 
in most acceptably. After a long rest 
and a chat, Peaceman decided that the 
day was just right for swimming. He 
removed his sweater, and, clad only 
in his knickers, went to the side of 
the boat, presumably to test the water 
with his foot before plunging in. One 
of the crew eyed him curiously, then 
asked : 

“Are you thinking of flopping over?” 

Peaceman replied: ‘Sure 1 am—it 
looks fine.” 

“Maybe ’taint quite so good as it 
looks,” replied the man. “No fish has 
bit for an hour, and there’s liable to be 
a shark ‘bout as big as you are skirmish- 
ing around under there.” 

The expression which flashed over 
Peaceman’s face was very, very funny, 
and the way he slid away from the gun- 
wale was still funnier. The man told 
me that he intended no joke, and at the 
same time he jerked his thumb signifi- 
cantly in the direction of a couple of 
lily-irons which lay upon the deck-house. 
He further declared that he fancied he 
had seen a large, vague form drifting 
about below. 

‘Look there!” he exclaimed. 

It may have been fancy, but it did 
seem to me that a big shadowy thing 
for an instant was visible. At all events, 
the man meant what he said. It was a 
quiet joke on me, too, for I had been 
feeling fit for a swim, which, needless to 
say, I did not attempt. 

All through the dreamy 
afternoon the heat held its 
own and no breath of wind 
came. We fished until we 
wearied of apparently inex- 
haustible sport. We got as 
tanned as redskins, and at last 
some one looked westward 
and saw a tremendous crim- 
son sphere sinking toward the 
water-line. ae 

Simple as this form of sport ON 
may appear to those who know 
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the best there is of river, lake and 
brook fishing, the day had yielded a 
wondrously pleasant experience. The 
substitution of stiff bait-rods for the 
hand-tackle might introduce more pleas- 
ing features, yet a congenial party, with 
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a host like ours, may find there is fun, 
even in the use of hand-lines. No mo- 
ment of our time hung heavily upon 
our hand for, after all, it does men good 
to now and then forget their cares and 
just be boys together. 


SUMMER IN OLE KENTUCKY. 


i. 


gd Wry de fire-fly am a-glintin’ 
D0) Through de tasselated corn, 

RS? An’ de plough-boy in de meadow 
GY Hears de tootin’ dinnah-horn ; 

When de white clouds sail a-trailin’, 

dis High across de turquoise sky : 
) It means, in ole Kentucky, 

Dat de summah time am by. 


az. 


When de blue-grass scents de pasture 
An’ de rain-crow 'gins ter croak ; 

When de sassy jays an’ cat-birds 
People willow, elm an’ oak ; 

When de bob-o-linkum, partridge 
An’ de coon an’ possum’s shy : 

It means, in ole Kentucky, 
Dat the summah time am by. 


III. 


When de bob-white ’gins ter whistle 
From de depths of fragrant sedge, 
An’ de white-tailed ‘‘ Brer Rabbit” 
Sneaks through quiet, shady hedge ; 
When de mellons ’gin ter ripen 
An’ de buzzards dot de sky : 
It means, in ole Kentucky, 
Dat de summah time am by. 


IV. v. 
When ole Massie sits a-noddin’ 
In his arm-chair in de shade, 

An de cacklin’ from de barn-yard 
Proves de eggs am newly laid ; 
When der’s fishin’in de woods’ creek 

An’ de trout rise to de fly : 
It means, in ole Kentucky, 
Dat de summah time am by. 
‘, Puitip Terry. 


me 
os ° When de hens an’ chickens nestle 

In de dust around de door, 

An de hound-dog lies a-snoozin’ 
On de polished piazza floor ; 

When de bumble-bee’s a-stingin’ 
At de piccaninny’s eye: 

It means, in cle Kentucky, 
Dat de summah time am by. 
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AMATEUR SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


POLO 


[ yi stan to expectations 

the standard height of 

\ ponies eligible to compete 

in the games this year was 

\ not raised from 14.1 to 14.2 

Me hands. For two or three 

[ ' seasons past*the tendency 

has been toward larger 

p nies, and, asa matter of 

fact, many an- 

imals over 14.1 

hands have 

been used; and 

when a prop- 

osition to in- 

crease the 

standard was 

promulgated 

there was 

strong opposi- 

tion on the 

grounds that 

the legalizing 

of the 14.2 

standard 

would not only 

result in the 

introduction 

of ponies of 

much higher stature, introducing into the game 

large and speedy horses approaching the thor- 

oughbred racer in type, but would place at a 

disadvantage the younger players, many of 

whom prefer ta continue using Western ponies 

of small size and of the old-fashioned bronco 

wariety. The subject simmers down to the 

question of whether or not it is in the true spirit 

of progress to pursue polo as a series of pony 

taces between goal-posts, or let it remain where 

players on this side of the Atlantic took it up, 

namely, a game in which as much depended 

upon the agility of the pony as the dexterity of 

the player, and a game in which (with ponies 

all of one stamp and so inexpensive as to be 

within the reach of all) none but the really 

courageous and daring players could gain ma- 
terial advantage over their opponents. 


The subject is important, for the reason that 
upon the character of the ponies employed the 
whole complexion of the game in this country 
rests. Any move that tends to throw the 
victories into the hands of any particular cote- 
rie of players, who may be able to purchase 
and maintain large numbers of highly-bred and 
expensive ponies, would naturally result in ren- 
dering the game unpopular witha host of young 
enthusiasts who must depend on small and in- 
expensive ponies until the good time comes 
when the thoroughbred polo pony is a com- 
mercial commodity here and can be bought at 
a reasonable figure; on the other hand, the 
speedy game is preferable to slow play. 

A new rule promulgated this year is that 
which provides that match games between 
teams of four players shall be of four periods 
of fifteen minutes each, instead of three periods 
of twenty minutes each as formerly. So far as 
the season has progressed this arrangement 
has had a tendency to increase the number of 
ponies kept in reserve by the several players, 
to necessitate more frequent changes of ponies, 
and to lengthen out the contests until after 
sundown, in some instances the final periods 
not closing until 7 and even 7.30 P.M. Inits 
favor there is the fact that the opening periods 
this season have been more brilliant than 
formerly, and, as it always has taken, and 
always will take, two periods to get the players 
keyed up to their best form, we have now the 
third and fourth bouts prosecuted with vigor as 
against only the third period heretofore. The 
strain on the more zealous players may be a 
trifle more severe now than formerly, but this 
may bring good in its train, for the sooner 
such players realize it the sooner they will 
settle down to doing their share of the work 
and no more, all of which will the more rapidly 
result in cohesive play—one of the prime 
factors of first-grade polo. 

Another new rule is that requiring contest- 
ants in championship events to play with the 
team that they have been closely associated 
with throughout the season. This renders 
the play, both teams and individual, more 
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easily followed from start to finish of the - 


season’s games, and makes intelligent com- 
parison possible. 

It has also been decided that a player whose 
name is not on the Association’s handicap list 
will not be allowed to play in tournament 
events until his handicap has been published. 
This obviates the possibility of ‘‘ dark horses ” 
appearing before the public in advertised 
contests and exhibiting skill out of all pro- 
portion to their known capacity. 





THE ASSOCIATION CUPS. 


1898. 
The tournament events scheduled for the 
season are as follows: 


(May 23-June 4—Meadowbrook Club. 

| June 6-11:—Country Club of Westchester. 
PAST. + June 13-18—Devon Polo Club. 

| June 20-July 2—Philadelphia Country Club. 

(July 4-16—Rockaway Hunting Club. 

{ July 18-30—Point Judith Country Club. 
August 1-6—Southampton Polo Club. 
August 8-20— Westchester Polo Club, Newport. 

August 22-27—Buffalo Polo Club. 

TO August 29-September 3—Myopia Hunt Club. 
COME. 1 September s5-10o—Dedham Polo Club. 
September 12-17—Country Club of Brookline. 
September 19-October 1—Champion Games, 
} Prospect Park, Brooklyn. 

| October 3-8—Staten Island Club. 








The season opened under the most favor- 
able auspices, the initial meet taking place 
at Hempstead, Tuesday, May 3oth, in the 
presence of a large and distinguished au- 
dience and under the brightest of blue skies, 
the players and their ponies being keyed up to 
their finest form. Coaches and vehicles of all 
kinds, loaded with the fashionables of West- 
bury, Hempstead and Garden City, were 
drawn up along the boundary lines, and here 
and there could be noticed the bright uniforms 
of officers who had ridden over from the mili- 
tary camp hard by. 

The contest was for the Meadowbrook Club 
Cups, the home team and the Rockaway com- 
peting. The Meadowbrooks outclassed their 
opponents, and beat them, notwithstanding 
they allowed them a handicap of three goals, 
the score closing: Meadowbrook team, 93/; 
Rockaways, 44%. Messrs. Eustis, Hitchcock, 
Whitney and Baldwin, on the home team, 
worked together as one man throughout the 
game, their cohesive play telling the story. 
Messrs. Hazard, Dallett, Cowdin and Conover, 
each brilliant at intervals, did not play so well 
together. Mr. F. S. Conover was wonderfully 
clever at back, duplicating much of the finer 

lay shown by his opposite, Mr. C. C. Baldwin. 

fr. Harry Payne Whitney’s large stable of 
ponies told in favor of the Meadowbrook team. 

The second event of the season took place on 
the same grounds, the Hempstead Cups being 
played for between the second Meadowbrook 
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and Rockaway teams. On this occasion the 
home team was made up of W.C Eustis, H. P, 
Whitney, J. B. Eustis, Jr., and H. V. R. Ken- 
nedy, their opponents being Messrs. F. D. Sav- 
age, F. S. Conover, Geo, L. Myers and Marion 
Story. To put it briefly, it was a Eustis day 
from start to finish, Mr. W. C. scoring no less 
than nine of the fourteen goals which fell tohis 
side. Mr. Whitney was in remarkably fine 
form at No. 2, and played well into Mr. Eustis’ 
hands. Mr. Conover was the backbone of his 
team, his returns, cross-field plays and drives 
on the border line being always well sustained. 
Mr. Savage was also strong as an individual, but 
here again the cohesive team-work of the 
Meadowbrooksresulted to theiradvantage, their 
score at the close reading 12% goals against 
Rockaway’s 4, one of which was allowed by 
handicap. 4 

The games held on the picturesque grounds 
of the Westchester Country Club must go on 
record as among the best of the season, the play 
being unusually rapid in every bout, the riding 
off determined, and the leads and drives 
brilliant. Messrs. W. Hazard, J. Dallett, A. 
Francke and Geo. L. Myers on the Rock- 
away team put up a splendid fight against 
Messrs. A. C. Bostwick, C. C. Baldwin, W. C. 
Eustis and H. P, Whitney, the former having 
only acredit of 1 goal by handicap. The field 
was a bit short by actual measurement, and 
gave the ponies of the bronco variety a chance 
to display their cleverness. The more expen- 
sive ponies of the Meadowbrook team, which 
have all the advantage when it comes to rac- 
ing over a long field, were thus playing on 
about even terms. Nothing could exceed the 
persistence of C C. Baldwin’s play in this 
game, his drives, backhanders and clever tips 
under his opponents’ ponies being loudly ap- 
plauded. Whitney proved remarkable at back, 
protecting his goal like a veteran. Young 
Master Bostwick unfortunately crossed his 
opponent Dallett in the third period, a foul 
being allowed. The youth played conscien- 
tiously, however, and made some neat returns, 
although he was not overstrong at the heavier 
business of riding off, and so changed his posi- 
tion later in the game. Myers and Hazard 
played well together, the former being partic- 
ularly reliable on the lead and at round field 
play. Dallett was perhaps the quickest on his 
side and rode, as he always does, like a cen- 
taur, his drives at the border being strong and 
well borne out. It was anybody's game at the 
end of the third period, but when the final bell 
rang to close the contest, the score stood Mead- 
owbrooks 9% and Rockaways €%, which left 
the Westchester Club Cups to be played for by 
the Meadowbrook and Westchester teams. 

The final bout for these cups took place on 
Saturday, June 1ith, and the play was hot 
from the start. The first four goals were 
struck, each inside of half a minute, and the 
game was not decided before eighteen goals 
had been made. The light blue champions 
(Meadowbrooks), made up of Messrs. W. C. 
Eustis, T. Hitchcock, Jr.,C. C. Baldwin and H. 
P. Whitney, were opposed by Eugene Reynal, 
L. Waterbury, J. M. Waterbury and E. C. Pot- 
ter, the latter quartette being allowed seven 
goals by handicap. The Waterbury boys were 
the heroes of theday. Young ‘‘ Monty” struck 

















off in grand style, and ‘‘ Larry” played with 
remarkable dash and vim. E. C. Potter at 
back ordered all to give way to Larry Water- 
bury, and the boy made every play which foiled 
the opposing team, although in the matter of 
goals he divided honors with his brother, On 
the Meadowbrook side C, C. Baldwin was 
irresistible at No. 3, and the way he hustled and 
rode-off his opponents reminded one of a 
Munnipooree player. He, Whitney and Eus- 
tis did all the scoring for their side in the 
first two periods, after which Thomas Hitch- 
cock got down to business and thwacked the 
ball through the uprights in real old-fash- 
ioned style. In the third period a goal-post 
was smashed, and in the last bout each 
side was fined two quarters for hitting safe- 
ties. With three minutes left to play, the 
score stood Meadowbrook 124% and Westchester 
12%, so it can be imagined how desperate was 
the fight before Hitchcock and Eustis respect- 
ively hit another goal apiece, thus making their 
team the custodians of the handsome silver 
trophies for the present year. This battle goes 
to prove that, notwithstanding the depletion of 
players on account of the war, the good old 
game of polo is likely to be pursued with as 
much if not more spirit this year than at any 
time in the past. 

The tournament at Philadelphia was much 
less interesting this year than last, for the rea- 
son that the Association Cups are this season 
to be played for on the grounds of the Dedham 
Club in September, whereas last year the 
Quaker Country Club had the honor. There 
was, further, only one contest for the Morrell 
Challenge Cup, that of June 2oth, between the 
Devon and Philadelphia Country Clubs, when 
the latter won by excellent cohesive play, their 
score standing 5 goals earned and 2 by handi- 
cap allowance, as against 5 1-2 earned by their 
opponents. The second event went by default 
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to the Country Club, the Rockaway team fail- 
ing to materialize. 

The opening contest for the Alden Cup took 
place at Bala on June 29th, Messrs. Carter, 
Snowden, Kendrick and Strawbridge appear- 
ing for Devon with a total handicap of 13, and 
Messrs. Max Kennedy, Savage, R. J. Collier 
and Dwight Porter, ‘total penalty 7, for the 
Rockaway Club. Although allowing their op- 
ponents 6 goals to commence with, the Devons 
won hands down witha total of 20 3-4 goals, as 
against 7 earned added to the handicap by 
the gentlemen from Cedarhurst. Messrs. Ken- 
drick and Snowden made most of the running, 
and, as in their play for the Morrell Cup, their 
team play was the secret of their success. The 
final for the Alden trophy was decided on July 
2d, the line-up being identical with that in the 
Morrell game, namely: Devon—Messrs, Car- 
ter, Snowden, Kendrick and Strawbridge, in 
the order named, total handicap 13 ; Philadel- 
ssrs. C. N. Welch, J. B. Lippin- 
cott, A. E. Kennedy and W.H. Smith, total 
penalty 11. Play was even at the end of the 
first period, Devon got an advantage in the 
second, while Philadelphia slowly worked up 
highest in the final, their finishing score stand- 
ing 10 goals to 6 3-4 made by the Devon con- 
tingent. 

The month of June was prolific of good polo, 
out West, at Lake Forest, Ill., the Onwentsia, 
Buffalo and St. Louis Clubs contending. The 
games for the Lake County Cups were of un- 
usual interest, members of the St. Louis Club 
especially distinguishing themselves by,on June 
21st, scoring 16 goals against Onwentsia sec- 
ond’s 1 1-4, the handicap equal at the start, and 
in the final contest, June 25th, with a handicap 
of 6, earning 13 goals, as against the first On- 
wentsia’s 4 3-4 with a handicap of 4. The 
team was made up of Messrs. Geo. P. Doan, 
Jr., G. H. Walker, S. C. Davis (capt.) and J. 
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T. Davis, in the order named, the No, 2 and _ operate against their easy recovery when col- 


the captain exhibiting a remarkable degree of 
brilliance and proving themselves redoubtable 
at the art of piling up goals, The opening 
game, on June 20th, was between the Buffalo 

Club and the first Onwentsia team, the former 
handicapped at 12 and the latter at 4. As the 
Buffaloes earned 12 goals and the Onwentsias 
g, the score at the finish of a very good game 
stood: Onwentsia team, 16 3 4, and the Buf- 
falo team a round dozen, a rare of tables 
with a vengeance, Messrs. E. C. Green, W. W. 
Keith, M. J. Kirkman and Ww. Farrell, on the 
winning side, putting up a game which set the 
cognoscenti by the ears. 

In the opening game for the Onwentsia Cup, 
Mr. J. Richmond and the Carys, Seward, 
Charles and George, gave the second Onwent- 
sia team a drubbing, the score standing Buffalo 
12 and the home team 8 when the contest 
closed, Mr. Richmond doing most of the execu- 
tion. The St. Louis team, with a handicap of 
6, as before, played two wonderful games for 
this trophy: the first on June 23d against the 
senior Onwentsias, scoring 16 goals to their op- 
ponents’ 5 earned and 2 by handicap, and the 
second on June 27th, on which occasion they 
fought the Buffalo players, who hada handicap 
of 12 and therefore allowed them 6. The 
Buffaloes had scarcely the ghost of a show, only 
registering 1144 goals against the St. Louis 
Club’s 11 earned, 

The tournament which opened on the grounds 
of the Rockaway Hunt Club at Cedarhurst, L.I., 
July 5th, and which was in progress at the time 
OurTING went to press for this issue, proved re- 
markable in many respects: Some of the best 
of the younger players were brought to the 
front, several erstwhile zero poloists recently 
elevated in the handicap lists demonstrating 
surprising ability, and a marked improvement 
in the qualities of the ponies used being 
also noticeable. The system of handicapping 
seemed to have gauged the playing powers of 
the enthusiasts very closely, and so the games 
could be followed more as an exact science than 
as merely ‘‘shinny on horseback,” as novice 
games were wont to be described. 

The tactics of the players from Philadelphia 
were a revelation to the teams they met in the 
contests for the Blizzard trophies, namely, the 
Meadowbrooks, the second Rockaways and the 
Staten Islanders. On the Quaker team were 
Messrs. W. Carter, C. N. Welch, C. B. Zeilin 
and A. E. Kennedy, total handicap 9. They 
played together throughout as one individual, 
the captain’s commands being rigidly carried 
out, and at no time was a member of the team 
found out of his position. Kennedy,Welch and 
Zeilin piled up the score, following each other's 
drives and leads persistently, and Carter at- 
tended without stint to the daring business of 
riding-off opponents. As a clever ‘interferer’ 
he is the most relentless seen out this year and 
aided his team wonderfully. Kennedy and 
Welch ride centaur fashion, ‘‘ tip” easily from 
either off or near side, drive always from the 
shoulder and are ever ready for a quick return 
to place. Zeilin, who is small in comparison 
with his taller fellows, is a regular spitfire and 


“runs up” in magnificent style. They all 
adopt a somewhat short stirrup, which, while 


seemed to 


perhaps aiding them in the drive, 


lided with and the drawing up of their ponies 
suddenly when moving at racing speed. Their 
first battle was with the Rockaways, July 
6th, who allowed them one goal by difference 
in handicap, and were beaten by 5%, the sum- 
mary showing Philadelphia 11% and the Rock- 
aways 6 goals. On the latter team, the youth 
René La Montaigne, Jr., especially distin- 
guished himself, his indomitable pluck and 
marvelous dexterity gaining him many friends, 
F. Dwight Porter, who played ‘forward ” very 
well indeed, put the ball between the enemy's 
uprights twice for his side, J. Dallett, Jr., bear- 
ing the brunt of the battle, Geo. L. Myers at 
‘“back” being heard from only once. 

The Staten Islanders, Messrs. Morton Smith, 
C. H. Robbins, J. C. Wilmerding and S, N. 
Sidenberg, the first two increased a doublet 
from the zero mark this season, and the third 
elevated one degree from cipher, gave the 
Philadelphians almost their Waterloo, and cer- 
tainly put up a grand fight, so much so, in- 
deed, tnat the Quakers are, I believe, still in 
doubt as to whether t they were up against nov- 
ices or old birds in that memorable contest. 
Smith was overzealous, and did much harder 
work than he should have done, but he is cap- 
tain of the team and one of the founders of his 
club, and so is, rather deserving of commenda- 
tion than criticism for his efforts. Wilmerding 
was everywhere, and rode after the manner of 
a Munnipooree, playing No. 2 in grand form 
and not turning a hair at the finish. Sidenberg, 
poor chap, did not have a chance to exhibit his 
skill, except in the matter of shoving shoulders 
against his Nemesis, the redoubtable Carter, 
who singled him out for vengeance from the 
start and kept hammering at him right through 
the four periods. The Philadelphians, of course, 
allowed the young gentlemen from the Bor- 
ough of Richmond 4 goals on handicap, and 
showed 83¢ goals as a total against their op- 
ponents’ 7, 

In the finals for the Blizzard Cups, July 11th, 
the gentlemen from Pennsylvania had m atters 
all their own way during the last two periods, 
their opponents, the second Meadowbrooks, 
comprising Messrs. A. C. Bostwick, J. B. Eus- 
tis, Jr., J. Appleton and C. A. Stevens, who 
were equally handicapped, making only 5% 
goals against their 13. 

This Meadowbrook team had, by the way, 
met and defeated the second Westchester team 
for these trophies in the initial contest of the 
tournament on July 5th, on which occasion the 
Reynal brothers, N, C. and Eugene, made most 
of the play for their side, piling up, between 
them, five of the goals struck. This game is 
worthy of notice for several reasons. In the 
first place the Westchester team was, in part, a 
scratch one. It was aa up as follows: Al- 
exander Keogh, at No 1, his first appearance 
in a match game ; the thier nal brothers, respect- 
ively Nos. 2 and 3, and F. H, Allen, who should 
have played ‘‘forward” but “backed” the team, 
owing to Mr. Charles S. Bates not turning up 
to take that position, he making the excuse, 
first, that his ponies were sick, and second, that 
his riding togs were not get-at-able, all of which 
caused him to be voted a poor sportsman by 
the other members of the team. In the next 
place, the game was a continuous ‘ dribble ” 

















during the early period and bad misses were 
the rule rather than the exception. Tocap the 
climax came an accident to Eugene Reynal, he 
being unhorsed in the third period, just as his 
play was getting really brilliant. He sustained 
a sprained wrist, which necessitated his retire- 
ment fromthe game, _ The injury was not very 
serious, however, and it is hoped the plucky 
boy will soon be all right again. It was in con- 
sequence of this accident that one of the most 
sportsmanlike incidents of the season occurred, 
which should not pass unnoticed, The veteran 
huntsman, Mr. P. F. Collier, who is a member 
of the Southampton Polo Club, and who was 
one of the spectators at this game. promptly 
offered to substitute the injured player in order 
that the game should continue toa finish. On 
his offer being accepted, he instantly divested 
himself of coat and vest, and in white shirt, 
long trousers and his walking boots, jumped 
astride of the first pony handy, and in a twink- 
ling was facing the referee in center field, the 
delighted audience fairly rising at him and ap- 
plauding his pluck to the echo, And the old 
gentleman showed the youngsters a trick or 
two the moment the ball was thrown in, for he 
caught it on his mallet and then put up a race 
down the boundary line that took the breath 
out of his opponent. All these changes and 
incidents, of course, worked to the advantage of 
the Meadowbrook team, and their score at the 
close was 13% against 6% shown by the West- 
chesters, 
* * 

The reports of important games given last 
year received at the hands of ordinary publi- 
cations scant and fragmentary notice. To 
ensure the perpetuation of a complete record 
(and to make this year’s record the more com- 
prehensible for comparisons) we have been re- 
quested to premise this season’s story with a 
complete synopsis of last year’s play of the 
Polo Association, from June 29th onward. 

The teams competing in the several events, 
their scores, and the dates on which they played, 
follow : 

1897. 
MEADOWBROOK CUPS. 
June 29—Westbury, L. I., Philadelphia, 17 ; Rockaway, 

” go—Westbury, L. I., Rockaway, 2d, 10; Meadow- 

brook 2d.8. 

“  30—Westbury, L. I., Dedham, 8; Westchester, 7. 
July 1—Westbury, L.1., Devon, 13; Philadelphia, 6. 

“" 2—Westbury, L. 1., Dedham, 14 ; Rockaway, 2d, 

” 3—Westbury, L. I., Devon, 20; Dedham, 6, 

BLIZZARD CUPS, 


s—Cedarhurst, L. I., Essex, 18 ; Staten Island, 


ai 
/-4 
as g—Cedarhurst, L. I., Philadelphia, 8 ; Essex, 742. 
CEDARHURST CHALLENGE CUP. 
8—Cedarhurst, L.1., Westchester, 9; Rockaway, 
2d, 8. 
12—Cedarhurst, L. I., Rockaway, 1st, 8; Meadow- 
brook, 1st, 6. . : 
13—Cedarhurst, L. I., Philadelphia, 1734; Meadow- 
brook, 2d. 8. f 
‘© 4—Cedarhurst, L. I., Westchester, 15% ; Rocka- 
way, 1st, 5. ' , 
‘© s—Cedarhurst, L. I., Devon, 8 ; Philadelphia, 4. 
*“ 17—Cedarhurst, L. 1., Westchester, 94; Devon, 94. 
BENJAMIN F, NICOLL CUPS. 
July 19—Westbury, L. 1., Rockaway, ist, 9 ; Meadow- 
brook, 1st, 3. 
“  24—Cedarhurst, L. I., Rockaway, 1st, 123 Meadow- 
brook, 1st, 3. 
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SPECIAL PRIZES. 


July 21—Westchester, N. Y., Devon, 5% ; Westchester, 
4%. 
DEDHAM CUPS. 


July 21—Dedham, Mass., Myopia, 1st, 1334 ; Dedham, 


1st, 11. 
“* 24—Dedham, Mass., Myopia, rst, 16 ; Myopia, 2d, 


15. 
MYOPIA CUPS, 


July 26—Hamilton, Mass., Myopia, rst, 2234 ; Myopia, 


‘* 30—Hamilton, Mass., Myopia, rst, 15; Dedham, 
124. 

LADIES’ CUP. 
Blue 


July 30>—Cedarhurst, L. I., White Team, 11; 


Team 


»3 


SPECIAL PRIZES. 


July 31—Westbury, L. I.,White Team, 8; Blue Team, s. 
NARRAGANSETT CUPS. 
Aug. 2—Narragansett, R.I., Myopia, 2d,12; Buffalo, 5. 


3— Narragansett, R. 1., Rockaway, 2d, 13; Point 
Judith, 5%. 
““ _7—Narragansett, R. I., Rockaway, 2d, 5; My- 
opia, 2d, 2. 
RHODE ISLAND CUPS, 


Aug. 4—Narragansett, R. I., Myopia, 744; Essex, %. 
- g—Narragansett, R. I., Buffalo, 9% ; Point Ju- 
dith, 2. 
‘* i1—Narragansett, R. I., Myopia, 2d, 9; Buffalo, 
5. 
SUBSCRIPTION CUPS, 
Aug. 7—Westbury, L. I., Blue Team, 12; Red Team, 7. 
POINT JUDITH CHALLENGE CUP. 
Aug. 1o—Narragansett, R. I., Meadowbrook, 1st, 7%; 
Myopia, rst, 5%. 
NEWPORT CUPS, 
Aug. 2:—Newport, R. I., Meadowbrook, 13 ; Rockaway, 
2d, 7. 
BUFFALO C. C. CUPS. 

Aug. 26—Buffalo, N. Y., Buffalo, 1st, 19 ; Onwentsia, 3. 
Sept. 2—Buffalo, N. Y., Buffalo, 1st, 9% ; Buffalo, 2d, 9. 
BUFFALO CHALLENGE CUP. 

Aug. 28—Buffalo, N. Y., Onwentsia, 8; Butfalo, 2d, 6%. 

** 30—Buffalo, N.Y., Buffalo, ist, 15 ; Onwentsia, 9. 
WESTCHESTER CUPS. 

Aug. 143—Newport, R. I., Westchester, 8% ; Myopia, s. 

Sept. 11:—Westbury. L. I., Meadowbrook, 1134; West- 


chester, 84%. 
POLO CHAMPIONSHIP, 
Sept. 18—Prospect Park, Westchester, 634; Rockaway, s. 
* 2.—Prospect Park, Meadowbrook, 12; Westches- 
ter, 4%. 
BROOKLYN R. AND D. CUPS. 
Sept. 27—Prospect Park, Myopia, 8; Meadowbrook, 2d, 
1 


2% 


/2+ 
= so—fre »spect Park, Myopia, 2d,17 ; Southampton, 
1898. 


The officers and Governing Committee elected 
by the Polo Association for the year are as fol- 
lows: H. L. Herbert, Chairman; W. A Haz- 
ard, Secretary ; R. L. Agassiz, Oliver W. Bird, 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., John C. Groome. 

Mr, E. C. Potter, who held the office of Sec- 
retary last year, declined the honor on being re- 
elected at the initial meeting of the Board, and 
it was therefore necessary to put the matter 
again to the vote, the choice falling upon Mr. 
Hazard, who was prevailed upon to undertake 
the arduous duties of the position. 

A. H. GopFREyY. 
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UNIVERSITY BOAT RACING, 1898. 

HAT which happened at Saratoga on 
July the second furnishes several texts, 
from which I shall select the following: 
‘“The race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong * * * nor yet 

favored to men of skill, but time and chance 
happeneth to them all.” 

It cannot be doubted by any reasonable man 
that the Cornell crew of 1898 was far and away 
faster and better than any of its rivals, under 
normal conditions. But it essayed too much, 
misled, perhaps, by the ease with which it ac- 
complished a like task in 1897. In the latter 
year, however, it had only one railroad journey 
after leaving Ithaca, and it remained in one 
place for the two races. This year the crew 
had to travel first to New London for the great 
race of the year, and then, without a chance to 
recuperate, to Saratoga, to do battle in the sec- 
ondary contest of the season. The Cornell 
crew was, however, such a wonderful aggrega- 
tion that most people expected it to withstand 
the strain. It failed in the race about which, 
perhaps, it cared the least, and its famous 
stroke sat for the first time in a losing boat. 

The story of the races has been told many 
times already, with varying accuracy. It is 
my intention simply to sum up the events of 
the year, and to point to what seems to be the 
important lesson*to be derived therefrom. But 
so far as the chief race, that at New London, is 
concerned, it may not be amiss to describe 
briefly its most noticeable features. 

From the word *‘Go!’ Harvard was out- 
rowed and outclassed. Yale made a gallant 
struggle for the first two miles, although 
beaten at the mile. Cornell rowed as perfectly 
as any crew ever rowed. Her stroke oar, F. 
A. Briggs, showed again the same splendid 
generalship as in 1897. He never once hurried 
his crew or lost control over them. They re- 
sponded to every effort he calied for, and he 
never once called for an unnecessary effort. In 
a crew that rowed in such perfect unison, it 
would be invidious to pick out individuals. 
They all rowed beautifully, with a precision 
that spoke impressively of the thoroughness 
and care with which they had been coached. I 
never saw a crew better together, nor one that 
caught the water more firmly. The oars moved 


as if welded in one piece; the shoulders went 
back with a really beautiful heave, in exact uni- 
son. What mattered it that the sons of Eli 
were individually more powerful? The greater 
smoothness and ease of the lighter ‘men from 
Ithaca drove home the last nail into the coffin 
of the famous theory that a four-mile crew 
must be composed of heavyweights. Twice 
has alight Cornell crew defeated with ease a 
heavy Yale crew. That should be enough to 
teach the lesson that so long as a man has stam- 
ina, strength and ability to appreciate time 
and swing, he is quite as capable of becoming a 
good and effective oarsman as a heavier man. 
Weight is not altogether undesirable, but it is 
easy to put too much reliance upon ‘‘ beef ” 
alone, and very easy to pass the ‘‘ too heavy” 
mark in one’s search for brawn and muscle. 

Yale rowed well but the power of her oars- 
men was not applied to the best advantage. 
They did not make every ounce count as did 
their Ithacan rivals. Harvard rowed raggedly 
and with comparatively little power. Her 
material, with a few exceptions—notably her 
captain, J. H. Perkins—was inferior. The 
steering done by her coxswain was abominable, 
particularly inthe last two miles. Colson, on 
the other hand, steered a perfect course, 
straight as a die. 

Of the race between the Cornell, Yale, and 
Harvard freshmen, it is enough to say that 
Harvard ought to have won. Had their effort 
been made a few seconds earlier, the long- 
hoped-for victory for a Harvard crew would 
have been realized, There is decided en- 
couragement for the wearers of the crimson in 
the fact that a Harvard crew has demon- 
strated that it is possible to win. Perhaps 
another year the possibility will become an 
actuality—but only if the system organized by 
Mr. Lehmann is adhered to and perfected. 

Of the races at Saratoga, enough has already 
been said about Cornell’s failure. Yet it would 
be ungracious not to accord praise to Pennsy]l- 
vania for her victory, however much one may 
be inclined to believe it a fluke. 

After years of trying, Ellis Ward has turned 
out a winning crew—one that did not sink, or ° 
break a slide, or undergo some other accident. 

Columbia was unfortunate in not being able 
to have competent coaching throughout all the 
season. Mr. Cowles could not give sufficient 
time to the crew. Its rowing in the Harlem 
regatta showed its greatest need to be coaching 
that would lengthen out the stroke and bring 
about a firmer catch on the water. 

Wisconsin seems to be still laboring in the 
darkness that precédes the adoption of a settled 
and rational system of rowing. The importa- 
tion of the ‘‘ Yara Yara stroke” has accom- 
plished one purpose in showing that there is 
but one right way of rowing, the way that 
Cornell, Yale, Harvard and Columbia have at 
length adopted. 

I do not consider that the University of 
Pennsylvania's victory over Cornell proves 
anything except that it is a mistake to attempt 
two hard races at different points within ten 
days of each other. 

And now let us take a general view of the 
season’s lessons. 





ROWING. 


The thing which stands out most conspicu- 
ously is the successful development of the Cor- 
nell ’varsity crew upon Courtney's new and 
praiseworthy lines. He merits all possible 
praise, and should be the last to object to the 
palpable fact of change in his ‘« stroke,” as the 
very facts of the change and its success consti- 
tute one of his most meritorious achievements. 

The three leading crews rowed in the same 
style. There were differences in detail, such as 
that the Yale and Cornell crews swung further 
back than Harvard; Cornell emphasized the first 
part of the recover, making it a little more rapid 
than the end ; the other crews recovered evenly. 
Cornell's hands were not rowed ‘*‘ home” onto 
the chests. But in the essential or fundamental 
principles of the ‘‘stroke ” there was no per- 
ceptible difference. 

The Harvard men were rigged differently 
from either Yale or Cornell, being seated on 
alternate sides of the keel. I feel sure that this 
gave them the appearance of swinging across 
the keel which some oarsmen charged against 
them, but which I was unable to perceive, al- 
though I followed the crew before and during 
the race. The Harvard crew discarded swivel 
oar-locks and used the old-fashioned thole-pins. 
I do not consider that either of these differences 
affected the result in the slightest degree. The 
old-fashioned thole-pins possibly make it easier 
for the oarsmen to hear the click of the oars 
and get the ‘‘ beat.” 

This assimilation of ‘‘strokes” or style is 
most fortunate. There can be but one right 
way of rowing, and it is most natural to assume 
that the style evolved out of nearly a 

hat 


years of racing would be that right one. 
improvements in detail may be possible no one 


can deny. Yet the fundamental principles of 
correct rowing must always remain unaltered. 
Our leading crews have now come to an agree- 
ment as tothese. Contests between ‘‘ strokes ” 
are ridiculous. We do not care for the vindica- 
tion of theories or fads. There is enough of that 
sort of thing in science and politics. In our 
sports we want contests between men coached 
as nearly as may be upon identical principles, 
so that they may indeed be contests between 
men and not ideas. Henceforth, in rowing we 
shall probably enjoy such conditions. A few 
editorial writers in the daily press had the bad 
taste and ignorance to declaim upon the victory 
of the alleged distinctively ‘‘American stroke.” 
They apparently ignored the result of the fresh- 
men race, in which Cornell was last, and the 
crew which would probably be said by these 
distinguished experts to be most ‘‘ English” 
came near winning and proved to be the fast- 
est. It is to ignore the most fortunate circum- 
stance to blind one’s eyes to this assimilation 
of style. The very best interests of sport will 
be subserved by this accomplished fact 
Another fortunate event of the season, so far 
as the three leading crews are concerned, was 
the good feeling shown between the rival oars- 
men and the utter absence of secrecy. Substi- 
tutes behaved themselves like gentlemen, not 
like spies. The crews rowed freely in the pres- 
ence of each other. There was no rowing in 
the dark, or, at any rate, but little of it. The 
coaches followed the crews of their rivals in the 
latter's launches, an almost unheard-of thing 
hitherto, And the most impressive illustration 
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of this era of sportsmanlike feeling was the 
visit of the Cornell crew to the Harvard quarters 
on the day fixed for the race during the heavy 
shower. A few years ago Courtney would no 
more have dreamt of housing his shell in Har- 
vard’s boat house than of taking her to the 
moon. Yet not only was this done, but the 
crew lunched at Red Top after the first post- 
ponement of the race, and the rival crews, on 
the day of the battle, swapped stories. 

These two things—assimilation of style and 
abandonment of secrecy—have long been 
desired by those who wished to see amateur 
sport conducted on right lines. Together they 
mark the beginning of better things, the day 
when sport will be conducted for its own sake— 
as if it were sport, not business, Rowing will 
part company with professional ideas, and 
gentlemen will feel at home when taking active 
interest in it. The old days, when rivals were 
regarded with dread suspicion and unreasoning 
antipathy, will no longer mar the ennobling 
sport. Rivals will no longer be looked upon as 
enemies, but rather as good fellows who will 
give us arattling race. Victory will always be 
desirable and pleasant, but by no means the 
chief end. We shall clasp one another’s hands 
at the finish line, and wish the losers better 
luck next time. Boat races will be contests be- 
tween generous friends, each striving mightily 
to win, but neither feeling bitter over defeat. 
It seems to me that sportsmanship is the end 
of all these contests, the thing which makes us 
ever ready to acknowledge a good deed and a 
good man wherever and however we find them, 
Bitter a pill as defeat is, itis not half so bad for 
us as a victory which leaves no regret for the 
plucky fellows who rowed us to a standstill, 

If 1am right in assuming that the two fea- 
tures I have alluded to furnish the important 
lessons of the year, to what shall we give the 
credit for them? It seems to me that Cornell’s 
and Yale’s visits to Henley in 1895 and 1896, 
respectively, started the change. It was the 
free-and-easy methods of training there, 
the friendly intermingling of rival oarsmen 
before and after racing, the atmosphere of 
sportsmanship that pervades the place, owing, 
perhaps, to the fact that the lamp of the best 
ideas in amateur sport has always hung high 
there—these things showed how enjoyable the 
sport might be with us if the same way of 
conducting it were to be adopted by us. Our 
men were all right, and their hearts were in 
the right place, and in being secret in their 
ways of training and in experimenting with 
this, that or the other ‘‘ stroke,” they were 
only undergoing the experience that English 
oarsmen had to go through before the folly and 
uselessness of such ways became apparent. 
That they were sportsmen at heart, no one 
ever had reason to doubt. 

Perhaps, however, the chief cause for the 
better era was the visit of Mr. Rudolf C, Leh- 
mann His pupils were twice beaten by both 
Cornell and Yale. Yet his zdeas have won, I 
know of no higher compliment to him, nor any 
truer summing up of what he has done by his 
unselfish sportsmanship in taking hold of the 
forlorn hope of turning out a winning Harvard 
crew, than this, from Zzfe: ‘‘ Perhaps the 
instruction that Mr. Lehmann has given at 
Harvard may yet bear fruit there in boating 
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victories, but whether it does or not, all in- THE INTERCOLLEGIATE RACES, 
tercollegiate boating is the better for his la- 

bors here, and has ‘profited by his sportsman- AT NEW LONDON, 


like ideas and methods.” ‘That tells the whole 
story and leaves nothing to be said. 

The gravest danger that I can see for the 
future is that the two defeats of Yale and Har- 
vard may set guzdnuncs to theorizing again 
about ‘‘ strokes,” and cause the ‘‘ stroke” that 
won for Cornell to be condemned at New 
Haven and Cambridge. Pennsylvania’s for- 
tuitous victory over Cornell will be the hardest 
blow ever struck at amateur rowing if some 
deluded mortal is allowed to extol professional 
ideas of rowing sufficiently to induce the gen- 
eral employment of professionals. 

We say this for sport’s sake and not in any 
spirit of captiousness. We believe professional- 
ism is bad for college sport, or, indeed, any 
amateur sport Although it cannot be too 
often said that Courtney, among the profes- 
sional coaches who have been connected with 
college crews, has had other than a bad effect 
upon the sport, he deserves the highest pos- 
sible credit for his bearing under victory or de- 
feat. Modest, 
has stuck steadily to his ideas, and has not been 
afraid to improve upon them when shown bet- 
ter. Why cannot the truth of the latter part of 
the text with which I beg: cw be taken to heart 
by those nervous people who canno_ persuade 
themselves or others to persist in perfecting 
one system: ‘‘ Time and chance happen to 
them all.” Harvard cannot expect to have 
poor material always. Cornell cannot expect 
to have a Briggs every year. Yale will have 
poor material some time, All will have good 
material and good fortune some day. These 
races will not come to an end this or next year, 
or the year after. The thing to do is to adopt 
a system and stick steadily to it. That is the 
secret of Cornell's success and of Yale’s vic- 
tories. They each have changed details, al- 
most fundamentals, yet their changes were only 
further building up of already established sys- 
tems. 

Harvard did not have a system until 
This year it was further perfected. Adhere to 
it by all means. None better will ever be 
found. In the spurt made by Harvard’s fresh- 
men in the last few hundred yards of their race 
lies Harvard's assurance that her present sys- 
tem is right and will bear good fruit if given a 
fair chance. It may take an exceptionally good 
Harvard crew to break the spell of defeat that 
has so long been eating the heart out of her 
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men. Ifthe present system is abandoned, how- 
ever, it will take years to develop even that 
crew. 


One word as to courses: Surely the almost 
numberless postponements at Saratoga must 
convince unprejudiced minds that the lake there 
is not an ideal course. Poughkeepsie furnishes 
the straightest, and the best for the spectators. 
New London, perhaps, furnishes the best cli- 
mate, but the two sharp turns, necessary to 
avoid the eel-grass, have not improved the 
course. It certainly seemed very natural to go 
to New London, and the accommodations there 
for visitors are unquestionably superior to those 
at Poughkeepsie. Even so, I cannot but hope 


that Poughkeepsie will yet be chosen as the 
permanent course, 


CHASE MELLEN. 


unassuming, sportsmanlike, he‘ 


The university eight-oared crews of Cornell, 
Yale and Harvard rowed their race on the 
Thames River, near New London, Conn., over 
a four-mile course, on June 23. The water was 
fairly calm, with the exception of a few places 
where a rather stiff breeze had created a bit of 
asea. Yale made the best start, but Cornell 
was not long in getting on equal terms, andat 
the one mile had advanced to about a boat's 
length. With this advantage the Ithacans 
gained steadily throughout the remainder of 
the race, and finished with four lengths to 
spare. Yale made a good fight, but was fairly 
outclassed, as was also Harvard. The times 
were: Cornell, 23m. 38s.; Yale, 24m. 2s.; Har- 
vard, 24m. 35s. All the crews finished in first- 
class condition. 

; The make-up of the three crews was as fol- 
ows 


CORNELL, 








Pos. Name. Class. We ight. Height. Age. 
Stroke......F. A. Briggs, '98........ 138 5.06 “25 
Josccsoces . .E. J. Savage, ’o8.. +0070 6 00 23 
Disses pan yea R. W. Beardslee 1900. . «150 5.11 2t 
Boaee sc oneuhes Sty MEOOEO, Olsccceees 169 5 104 ar 
i. o tanbaahek be i, Bailey, Mis kivns ees 169 6.00 20 
S soacuaenenn S. W. Wakeman, ‘99. ..-.168 6 00 22 
Bincaseseuces W. Bentley, ’ QBeeee sevens 160 5.114 21 
Bow. ..W. C, Dalzell, '99........160 5.1% 20 
Coxswain...F. D. Colson, FP. 'G...0.< 112 5.06 22 
Average weight, 16044 pounds. 
HARVARD, 
Stroke...... F. Dobyans, °98...... ooeI5t 5:09 = 25 
Jocvccese cee. BIGGIC, 1QQD.es0060008 160 6.00 19 
B. 0cteonseus J. H. Perkins, °98.. enn 4 6.01 22 
Scceceessenee C. L. Harding, 1g00......163 5.08 19 
Si same . ds. aeeerth to 190. +164 6.01 20 
Deh ch wane E. Wadsworth, ; sncoet6Q 5.10 22 
Rivdadesssens < 6 6.00 20 
Bow. pues 5-11 2 
Coxswain...G. R. Orton, PG 0.505. 5.06 23 
Average weight, 163 pounds. 
YALE, 

Stroke.. W. B. Williams, 1900....157% 5.10 19 
Foese .... I. C. Greenleaf, ’99......170 6.00 19 
Giscescee ...F. W. Allen, rgoo........ 181 6.00 19 
Siwtecesivcts |. H. Niedicken, 1900....170 6.00 21 
iL cannons SAL eee 167 5-11 20 
3 J. P. Brock, 1900.... ....183 5.10 18 

oH. P. Wickes, 1900...... 168 5-11 19 

Payne Whitney, ‘oo..... 164 5-10 22 
Coxswain...I. M. L. Walton, ‘99..... 113 5.09 18 


Average weight, 170 pounds, 


The freshmen’s eight-oared race on the same 
day, over a two-mile course, proved one of the 
best races rowed in years. Harvard got the 
best start; at the half-mile Cornell went to the 
front ; Yale and Harvard made such excellent 
rowing that Cornell had a narrow lead of a 
quarter of a length at the mile; at the next 
half-mile mark Harvard had a lead of a few 
feet. Yale then set a hard pace, and at the 
mile and three-quarters had half a boat’s length 
t» the good—a half boat separated Cornell and 
Harv =. In the last quarter Harvard did 
great work, and pulled into second place, but 
the distance would not permit of their catching 
Yale, who finished first in 11m. 22 3°5s. Har 
vard's time was I1m. 23 1-5s., and Cornell 11m. 
206s. 

















The crews were as follows: 


YALE FRESHMEN, 











Weight. Height. Age. 
Stroke, A. Cameron, Jr.........00. 160 5.104 18 
No. 7, P. L. Mitcnell.....,..... ‘ 160 511% 18 
No. 6, F. G. Brown, Jr. ......+++..190 6.3 18 
No. 5, KR. M. Newport, Jr.... ..... 169 5.1144 20 
No. 4, H. P. Ollcott... weveedens 172 5.1149 "19 
No, 3, H. Auchincloss...........+. 168 6.1 19 
No. 2, J. A. Keppleman............ 167 2.94 20 
Bow, B. Waterman... ......... 158 5-9 19 
tao ES eee 105 es +“ 
HARVARD FRESHMEN, 
Stroke, C. W. Locke. rrrrrrTs 5-9 19 
No. zs J. Lawrence, jr. +2176 6.2 20 
No. 6, H. H. Peyton (captain). 177 6.0 20 
BBL se), WOU eaves ccs os se 168 % 19 
Mac 4s Th. Ts TURE, 63. ss caincee. 167 5. 19 
No. 3s L. E MRGGEE Sc Ssesivcesee ee 150 5.9 20 
No. 2, P. H. Whitney.............0. 154 5.10 19 
Bow, “i: oe OL eer rrr. y.| 5:9 19 
Coxswain, R. H. Howe, jr. Siasaskee 5-754 2 
CORNELL FRESHMEN. 
Stroke. C. B. Brne@liah. 600. sccccssce 160 5 21 
No. 7, S. W. Hartley... Shaws 0 5GO 5. 19 
No. 6, L. S$. Lyon (captain) . eS 5. 19 
No. 5, A. Ball. awe a ee 181 5 24 
No. 45 cw Cross eee ee er 163 5. 19 
PRS Wis Wk Rn Adoonnceessc sca 165 5. 19 
No. 2, H. E. Vanderhoef........... 154 6 20 
Bow. C. Fi. Fay. ocssecossoves Sai acc SO 6 20 
Cozswain, B. Coward...........s«0- 103 5.4 ai 


AT SARATOGA. 

The race between the eight-oared crews ot 
the Universities of Pennsylvania, Cornell 
Wisconsin and Columbia was rowed over a 
three-mile course at Saratoga Lake, N. Y., on 
July 2d. The boats went off at a high stroke, 
Wisconsin soon gaining the lead,which they re- 
tained up to the first mile. At the mile-and- 
a half speed began to tell on Wisconsin, and at 
the two-mile Pennsylvania went to the front 
and were easy winners. Cornell and Wiscon- 
sin rowed a fine race for second place, the latter 
finishing less than a boat's length behind. 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin finished fresh. 
but Cornell and Columbia showed the effects ot 
the race. The times were : Pennsylvania, 15m. 
51¥%s. ; Cornell, 16m. 6s. ; Wisconsin, 16m. 10s.; 
Columbia, 16m, 21s. 

The crews rowed as follows : 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Age. Height.Weight. 











Bow, Arthur H. Flickwir....... .-+-TQ 5.108161 
2. J. Herbert Hall..... 5.9% 160 
3. Leon G. Buckwalter.... 5-11 161 
4. James B. Snover....... 5.11 170 
5. Lester Kintzing. 5.10 154 
1. FORM IN, SOOROM. «6.00 sescesees 6 165 
7. S. Merrill Weeks. 3 5-31 165 
Stroke, John P. G Gardiner.. 2 5.9% 153 
Coxswain, Dita RMD HRe Gr orsions cen 21 5-3 102 
CORNELL. 
Bow, W.C Dalzeil...... tats “there ae 160 
2. W. Bentley. inceittstvagede we 5.1146 160 
3. S. W. WAKGMED 56056. .o.cessceve 22 6 168 
4 T. L. Bailey..... jantacdinntcessincensae 169 
ay eS nee _— 5.10% 169 
6. R.W Beardsley . javesdvetess sage 2 5.11 150 
Sy Ries PEIN ie WN oie isin: s wbcienbnsc'esi 23 6 170 
ITOK, FA, Brie... 6scesecessecss 25 5.6 138 
Coxswain, E. D. Colson S aphaiseaes ae |e 112 
WISCONSIN. 

BOW, B.D. TAMGMAR ics s. . s0:0'0:s 00 21 5.9 150 
2 L.A. ee 20 5.9 150 
3 F. H. Crosby.. PGeevessieneeian ee 152 

. M. E. Seymour.. HANS GIRS w Ohad sawn s 22 58 154 
5. A. A. Chamberlain ........ ....26623 5.10 164 
6. C.C. McConville. 5.10 156 
7. A. R. Anderson... S.E2 174 





Stroke. W. C. Sutherland... 


‘ . seweeeeee IQ 
oxswain, J. Dillon...... 


5-9 
eer eeee +--1IQ 5:3 100 


ROWING. 






COLUMBIA, 
A ge.Height.Weight. 
Beet A. GB. DOs ccsccsiicese counts 22 6.0% 164 
2. C. H. Machen.. tteedtete <eaeeee 3s 153 
3. H. H. Oddie..... $8060 00000d cevreces ar 6 169 
rt Be ME nine atesdelcenns ceevese2@O §.10 163 
5. E. BMORTUCK ce cncsesesccreseesens 20 6 120 
6. J W. Mackay ...cccccccesss coccecese@E §.B2 169 
7. O. W. Erdoi. oe aecceeserse ances © 165 
Stroke, B. B. Nc dakasae (eco: eoee2O «=. 11% 159 
Coxswain, M. E. BOGUC 2. ccccses sees 17. 5-3% 102 
In the freshmen’s eight-oared race, rowed 


over a two-mile course, Wisconsin was not 
represented. 

The crews got away fairly well, and at the 
quarter Cornell led by about five yards, with 


.Columbia and Pennsylvania close together ; at 


the half the boats were in the same positions; at 
the mile Columbia had gone to second place; 


at the mile-and-a-half Cornell led by two 
lengths. The race was from here on for second 
place. Columbia kept up the slight lead they 


had gained, and managed to get second by 


about a quarter boat’s length. The times 
were : Cornell, 10m. 57 3-5s.; Columbia, 11m. 
12s ; Pennsylvania, 11m. 13s. 


The freshmen crews rowed in the following 
order ; 
CORNELL, 
— Height.Weight. 











Bow. C.F Bey ccccsiccace Serr ree 6 156 
2. ° 6 154 
5-11 165 
5.8% 150 
s TC 5.8 181 
re OES BOR (ORME) « cccnccrccceaen «196 «55.9% 154 
7. 8S. W. Hartlev...... Craaeuewudedes 19 5-10 156 
Stroke, C. 7. BENGUGR 6000006500 covcescS3 865 160 
Coxswain, N RRCNIG eieecs-ecasa soa 65 104 
COLUMBIA. 
Bow, B. M. Falconer...... 5.11% 1524 
S, We _ Te BRROMGL. ... cscccasces 5.9% 153 
3. A. M. Henderson (capt.). Sais §.55 157 
@ Ws Be BIAVORGOB sc cc csicecsevagcaes 5.9% 161 
&. ©. S. BOOT icc cccane ° 5.1144 168% 
Gs Lie hs SAMEEINGCO icictices csc cae eee 6.1 173% 
oe ee. rem nce 5.10% 197 
SB i. RAVORRR, . vast iccccanevavs 5-106 146 
Coxswain, Paul Fuller, Jr 5.4% 117 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bow, C. W. Churchman. ......sciseces 2x 5.11% 197 
2. C. Ww. RO an keh0ss 6 ou6d stn wane eee 20 5.106 143 
a ee 1 6 158 
Ge Bp. Wer NE 60 c 6008 06 ec ceeneete< «088 588 154 
5. S. Crowther, jr bresen's: swans ssascccSe Saat - am 
6. R. F. Carbutt.......0.... sss eeeeeees 19 6 157 
7.C 5.1134 160 
8. 6.1 155 
Coxswain, W. L Sheppard.. ccevecceeZS © 55 110 


The annual regatta of the Metropoiitan Row- 
ing Association was held at Boston, on the 
Charles River, June 17th. The Weld Boat 
Club, of Harvard University, took the lion’s 
share of firsts. The feature of the day’s row- 
ing was the ‘‘ schoolboys,” under the name of 
**B, A A. Interscholastics,” who, though they 
did not win, gave the crew of the Weld Club 
all they could do to keep ahead in the junior 
eight-oared race, and finished only three-quar- 
ters of a length behind them. 

A summary of the events follows : 


Novice Single Sculls—Won by S. West, Milistream 
B. 


pounior Single Sculls—Won by F. W. Blatchford, Weld 


go Single Sculls— Won by C. Blaikie, Weld B. C. 
Junior Four-oared Shells—Won by — B.C. 
Junior Eight Oars—Won by Weld B. 
, Intermediate Single Sculls— Won by E. Nicols, Weld 
3 
Intermediate Eight oared—Won by Clark’s Weld 
B. C. crew. 
Senior Eight-oared—Won by Weld B. C. crew. 
VIGILANT, 
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THE OUANANICHE, 


YACHTING. 


T seems to oe reasonably certain that there 
will be a British challenge for the Amer- 
zca’s Cup in time for a race next year. 
Details are as yet lacking, but some of our 
leading yachtsmen, while withholding 

their sources of information, say there is little 
doubt of the sending ahd acceptance of the 
challenge. 

Broad-minded sportsmen in both countries 
have been conducting certain unofficial diplo- 
matic negotiations with a view of remedying 
those ‘‘ strained relations” which have existed 
between the two countries since the Va/hyrie- 
Defender contests. 

It is too early at present to indulge in any 
prophetic speculations as to the size or the rig 
of the craftgthat will try to wrest from us the 
proudest trophy of nautical sport. Some _ be- 
lieve that the challenger will be a schooner, 
and they say that she is already very much 
in existence and has proved her speed. 

The craft they indicate with so much confi- 
dence is the big see schooner Razubow, de- 
signed by Mr. George L. Watson, of 7hzst/e, 
U "alkyrie, Britannza and Aleteor fame, for 
Mr. Charles L. Orr-Ewing, M. P. This yacht, 
launched in the early summer, has distin- 
guished herself by a display of speed remarka- 
ble in a vessel so new and socrude. Whatshe 
may accomplish when thoroughly ‘tuned up” 
to racing pitch remains to be seen. One of 
the reasons why, it is conjectured, she was 
built for the purpose of trying to capture the 

America’s Cup is that her length on the load 
water-line is 115 feet—just the limit set on chal- 
lenging vessels of more than one mast by the 
new deed of gift. It is argued with consid- 
erable cogency that the Razudow was not built 
to enter any particular class in her home waters ; 
that judging from her go-foot mainboom and 
her 12,500 square feet of duck, not including 





ballooners and flying kites, she is no crviser 
but a racer outright. There is no ‘two- 
sticker” afloat of the same load water-line 
length that spreads so much canvas, and from 
this circumstance, combined with others, it is 
shrewdly suspected that the real object of her 
existence is a cup-hunting voyage across the 
Atlantic. In her mainsail alone there are 5,200 
square feet of duck, while her maintopsail 
spreads 1,700 feet, making it a difficult sail to 
tackle in a blow. The yacht has 110 tons of 
lead on her keel, the heaviest outside ballast 
ever put on a craft. Moreover, Colonel Orr- 
Ewing in the way of racing talent has ng 
two of the smartest yacht skippers living : Cap- 
tain Carter, late of the Prince of Wales’ cutter, 

Britannia ‘(formerly skipper of the Ge nesta), 
in charge, and for mate, Tom Jay, late of the 

Ailsa, These two experts will get rare work 
out of the Razvbow before the season is over. 

If these conjectures prove true, American 

yachtsmen will have to build a new cup-de- 
fending schooner, for Defender, if altered into 
a ‘‘two-sticker,” could not be telied upon in 
ab a contingency, as everybody will admit 
who has read Naval Constructor Hobson's (of 
Merrimac - sinking fame) ‘‘ Report on the 
Yacht Defender and the Use of Aluminum in 
Marine Construction,” 

Mr. Hobson says: ‘Thus in Defender we 
see a full realization of all the mechanical ad- 

vantages sought in aluminum and full satis- 
faction of behavior under stress of service, but 
we see, too, upon her the dawn of a short life. 
In her system are working the germs of the 
phthisis of corrosion.” 

Even if she were sound enough in hull for 
another season’s hard racing it is doubtful if 
she aoa successfully compete with a craft so 
much larger than herself. As for Co/onda and 


Emerald, they, too, are not big enough. 



























The schooner Amerzc.. won the cup in 1851. 
The schooners Camoria, Livonia and Countess 
of Dufferin have made ineffectual efforts to win 
it back. Another schooner contest after so 
many years of sloop and cutter racing would 
be interesting indeed. Let us all hope that we 


may live to see it. 
EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE SPORT. 


To the old yachtsman the events of the sea- 
son, so far, though of sufficient intrinsic interest 
to insure enjoyment, have lacked that spectac- 
ular splendor that should ever attend marine 
pageants—I refer, of course, to the absence of 
the fleet of large steam yachts and schooners 
which have in the past lent so much luster to 
the regular regattas. ‘The war has deprived us 
of their presence, many of the most important 
steamers having been absorbed by the United 
States Navy, and now engaged in naval opera- 
tions such as their owners and builders never 
even dreamt of when they were first put on the 
stocks. It is gratifying to learn that they are 
doing good and patriotic service under their 
new flag. 

Many other steam yachts which remain in 
the possession of their owners are still moored 
idly to their wharves in the protecting garb of 
winter. It has not been deemed advisable to 
fit them out at present, owing to the condition 
of the principal harbors, which are planted 
thickly with threatening infernal machines, and 
also in view, perhaps, of not impossible cap- 
ture while cruising the high seas. The eco- 
nomical steam-yacht owner in these unsettled 
financial times may advance this argument with 
advantage to his women folk, and thus be a 
goodly sum in pocket through not fitting out 
this year. 

As for the big sloops, Defender, Vigilant, 
Navahoe, Volunteer, etc., it is quite unlikely 
that they will make their appearance under 
way at all in 1898, or, if they do, not until the 
wane of the year, when it is almost time to lay 
up again. There aresome sanguine men, how- 
ever, who predict a late and brief, but not in- 
glorious season. Ardent hope is probably 
the origin of the prophecy. 

The lack of large boats in commission caused 
the New York Yacht Club to omit the usual 
June regatta, rather than fear of submarine 
mines. Had there been a sufficient fleet in 
evidence a rattling good race could easily have 
been held over outside courses. But there were 
no yachts ready and therefore no race was run, 

The yachting enthusiast mst fain be con- 
tented with the good the gods have sent him, 
and make the most of his opportunities. And, 
in good sooth, they are neither few nor far be- 
tween, nor are they devoid of great capabilities 
for sport and amusement. This year is em- 
phatically the year of the smaller clubs, and 
they have a capital occasion to demonstrate 
their sterling worth and increase their popular- 
ity. If the larger clubs have seen fit to take 
too serious a view of the situation and de- 
clare all races off, the lesser organizations have 
boldly stuck to their original programmes and 
have even added events to make the outlook 
brighter. Thus, there is a silver lining to 
every gloomy cloud 

Attention ‘will be attracted more than ever to 
the one-design classes, and the sport is likely 
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to be more benefited than hurt by the absence of 
bigger vessels from the aquatic arena ;for, with 
their large craft laid up, owners will have a 
better chance of observing what high-class sport 
lurks in the saucy little knockabout or race- 
about, and what true enjoyment may be ob- 
tained the whole season through by the sen- 
sible use of one of these trig and saucy ship- 
pies. Thus, from a man who has heretofore 
been content with the mere passive and calm 
delights of lazy summer cruising from port to 
port and idling on hotel piazzas with the yacht 
at anchor in the harbor, may be evolved the 
alert and active racing amateur, absorbing 
glowing health and exhilarating mental vigor 
from the contests in which his little clipper 
engages, 

The last batch of steam yachts the Naval 
Auxiliary Board recommended for purchase by 
the Government were the Shearwater, owned 
by Henry Wolcott ; the Sy/vza, owned by for- 
mer Commodore Edward M. Brown, of the New 
York Yacht Club; the Zugenza, owned by A. 
T. Cassatt, of Philadelphia; the Stranger, 
owned by Mrs. Mary Serviss ; Vedette, owned 
by M. C. D. Borden; the Rzva/, owned by 
General C, C. Dodge; the Marza, owned by 
Charles A. Gould; the Cosette, owned b 
Charles A. Tattum ; A/thea, owned by T. Ed- 
win Ward, and the Lagonda, owned oy 3: Hi. 
Austin, Jr. 

It must not be imagined for one moment that 
the yacht owners who have disposed of their 
vessels because of either patriotic or profit- 
making motives intend to withdraw from the 
sport. Most of them, as a matter of fact, will 
appear in due course of time with brand-new 
vessels built to order either at home or abroad, 
or with second-hand craft picked up in British 
markets. Iam told that Uncle Sam will retain 
in his possession all the converted steam yachts 
that remain to him after peace is declared, and 
thus a ‘‘ boom” in the steam-yacht markets of 
the world is assured. It is a significant sign of 
the times that Russia has given the Cramps, of 
Philadelphia, a large order for ironclads, It 
would seem to indicate that Americans need 
not give their orders for steam yachts to for- 
eign firms, but can be suited right in their own 
country, either on the Atlantic or Pacific coast. 

CommodoreJ. P. Morgan was the first of those 
who sold yachts to the Government to order 
a new vessel, W.‘A. Fletcher & Co., of the 
North River Iron Works of Hoboken, N. J., 
have received the contract for Corsazr J//. 
She was designed by Mr. Beavor Webb, the 
present Fleet Captain of the New York Yacht 
Club, and will be of steel. Her approximate 
dimensions are those of Corsazr //., and like 
that fine craft she will be handsome, fast and 
seaworthy. 

Yachtsmen will always take pride in remem- 
bering that Corsazr J/., transformed into a 
torpedo boat and renamed Gloucester, did 
gallant service off Santiago de Cuba, on July 4th. 
Under command of Lieutenant-Commander 
Wainwright, she destroyed the Spanish torpedo- 
catchers, /uror and Pluton, two of the most 
formidable vessels of their type afloat, built on 
the Clyde and equipped with every modern 
deadly device. In addition to this great feat, 
the Gloucester had the honor of taking the 
captured Spanish Admiral Cervera to Sampe 
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son. It should not be forgotten that Wain- 
wright was the executive officer of the J/azne, 
when she was blown up in Havana harbor, on 
February 15th of this year. 

It is worthy of record that Rear Admiral 
Dewey, the hero of Manila, to whom the New 
York Yacht Club sent its congratulations im- 
mediately on receipt of the news of his great 
naval victory, was among the number of mem- 
bers elected at the last meeting of that organi- 
zation. There are a great many naval officers 
on the roll of the club, those on the active list 
of the Navy, after payment of the initiation fee, 
being exempt from annual dues. The name of 
Admiral Dewey, when it came up for election, 
was greeted with warm applause. 


SOME CAPITAL CONTESTS. 


It is seldom that a yacht has the good for- 
tune to be launched and win her maiden race 
on the same day, but that was what happened 
to the new sloop //ussar, designed and built 
for Mr. J. D. Baird by Mr. Thomas R. Web- 
ber, New Rochelle. The Hussar is 50 feet 
long over all, 31 feet 6 inches long on the load 
water-line, with a beam of 15 feet and a 
draught of 4 feet. She has atrunk cabin with 
superior accommodations and 6 feet head- 
room, and she carries 10,000 pounds of lead on 
her keel. She was launched at ten o'clock in 
the morning of July 2d, and at 12:40 Pp. M. she 
started in the annual regatta of the New Ro- 
chelle Yacht Club. The wind was light from 
the east, and the water smooth as a duck pond, 

The fleet was formed in eight divisions, the 
yachts of the first, second, and seventh sailing 
a triangle having for outer marks the Gangway 
buoy and the Old Hen buoy at the westerly 
entrance to Hempstead Harbor, three rounds, 
4 miles ; while those of the third, fourth, fifth, 
and eighth divisions had for outer marks the 
Hen and Chickens Reef buoy and the easterly 
buoy off Execution Reef, three times round by 
all but the dories, which sailed over once, the 
distance being 4% miles. 

The Banshee started alone in the first di- 
vision at 12:30. The Hussar led the second 
division, which was sent away at 12:40, fol- 
lowed by Dazsy, Margaret, Pontiac, Anoatok, 
Bingo, Fidelio, John F. Carroll, Twilight, 
and Jane S. At 12:45 the third division went 
off with Afaédo in the lead, chased by Gold 
Bug, Keneu, Edwina I1.,Cambrian, Euryzol, 
Fiddler, and Bonnie Bairn. The fourth di- 
vision started at 12h. som. in this order: Vol- 
sung, Ida, Dosorts Il., Wanda, Grace, Win 
or Lose, Kit, Dot, Shippan, and Amos, Fifth 
division started at 12h. 55m.: J/zunetonka, 
Sora, Lark, and Viking, The special class 
knockabouts started at 1h. o5m. in this order : 
Senta, Mongoose, Indianola and Kenoha. 
The special class dories started as follows: 
Fern, Prize, Black Cat, Yellow Pup, Ketch 
I7., and Porgie. 

The race was sailed without accident, and 
may be described as having been highly suc- 
cessful, the winners being : Commodore Dos- 
cher’s Banshee, 51-foot class (sail-over); J. D. 
Baird’s Hussar, 43-foot class; D. J. Sanford’s 
Fidelio, yaw) class; H. Piepgrass’s /. /. Car- 
roll, 30-foot class; F. H. Waldorf’s Bonnze 
Bairn, 25-foot class, and O. E. Chelling’s /da ; 
Clark Miller’s ado, 20-foot class , J. Nelson 
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Gould’s Edwina J/., half-rater; G. J. Dunn's 
Kit, 30-foot cabin cats; F. T. Bellewood’s 
Wanda. 25-foot cabin cats, and C. Silkworth’s 
Amos ; W. Hoey’s Sora, 20-foot open cats ; F, 
J. Flint’s Lobster, 15-foot open cats ; Simeon 
Fords Mongoose, knockabouts ; H. E. Janes’ 
Prize, dory. 

The lack of entries caused the Corinthian 
fleet of New Rocheile to postpone its annual 
regatta fixed for June 11th, and on that day to 
hold aspecial regatta in its stead. The weather 
was bad, with a light easterly wind and fre. 
quent showers until 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
when a breeze from southwest cleared away 
the clouds and made a fine race possible. The 
course was from the mouth of Echo Bay to 
the Hen and Chickens’ buoy and Execution 
buoy—a four-mile triangle. Owing to the late- 
ness of the start only two rounds were sailed, 
the 15-footers going but once round. The do- 
ries sailed a smaller triangle inside. The start- 
ers were: open sloops, 20-foot class, Clark A, 
Miller's A#abo and Montgomery Clark's Ke- 
neu, 25-foot cabin cats, J. S. Appleby’s Wn 
or Lose, and Henry Rohlft’s Why Not ; 20-foot 
open catboats, William Hoey’s Sova and A, B, 
Alley’s A/innetonka ; 15-foot open cats, C. G, 
Davis’s Lark and F.S. Ray’s Laura Lee ; spe- 
cial class dories, H. E. Janes’ Przze, W. B. 
Greeley’s Zern,T De Witt Scoville’s Harry 
and L. C. Ketcham's Aetch JT. ; special knock- 
about class, Simon Ford’s J/omgoose andC. R. 
Alberger’s /udzanola. The last-named craft 
made her appearance at the last moment. She 
is new, having been built by Eccles, of Nahant, 
from Mr, Crowninshield'’s plans. This was her 
maiden race, and J/ongoose easily beat her in 
windward work by more than four minutes. 
Mongoose won one leg for the Dewar Cup to 
be won twice. Akabo, Win or Lose, Sora, 
Lark and Prize, each won club prizes. The 
race committee consisted of J. W. Sparkman, 
W. P. Stephens and O. H. Chellborg, Irving 
Zerega, the regular chairman, being absent 
aboard the Yankee off Santiago de Cuba. 
That fine old cutter Vo/ante, designed by the 
late Robert Center in 1877, is flagship of the 
fleet this season, She looks as young and 
saucy as she did in the days of her infancy, 
when her advent caused so much curiosity and 
criticism. 

The Canarsie Yacht Club sailed its annual 
pennant regatta on Jamaica Bay on June 11th, 
the course being 2% miles to windward and 
back, sailed over twice. The wind was moderate 
from southwest. ‘The starters were: cabin cats 
Kate and Congaree ; open cats over 20 feet, 
Selfish, Tam o Shanter, Caddie and Siren; 
cats under 20 feet, So So and Lochinvar. 
Tam 0 Shanter broke gaff and So So did not 
finish. Se/fish won the pennant for best elap- 
sed time (2 h. 24 m. 12 s,), also first prize. 
Caddie, in the same class, won second prize. 
Kate and Lochinvar each won a first prize. 

The 22-foot class of the Buffalo Yacht Club 
sailed a race over a new course onJune 11th. The 
starters were: Marie, Caprice and Windward, 
Beppo, Monsoon and Nerena, the first three 
winning prizes, and the other three being dis- 
qualified for sailing the wrong course. 

The ‘annual Ladies’ Day regatta of the At- 
lantic Yacht Club was sailed on June 11th in 
Gravesend Bay. Only eight yachts took part, 
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but a large number of people viewed the race 
from the several points of observation at the 
Sea Gate club-house. The starters were: open 
knockabout class, R. W. Bainbridge’s Scrap 
and Louis Boury’s /mpudent ; sloops 25 to 30 
feet, F. M. Randali’s A/urze/ and C. F. Larze- 
lere’s Orzole ; cats 25 to 30 feet, J.S De Seld- 
ing’s Grayleng and G. L, Johnstone's Lorothy; 
cats, 20 to 25 feet, George Freeth’s Quz Vive 
and E, J. Bergen’s Ethel. Scrap won in the 
knockabout class, /wpudent carrying away 
her throat halyards. Orzole, which 1s a yawl 
fitted with an auxiliary naphtha engine, aston- 
ished all hands by beating the crack J/urze/, 
Of the cats, Dorothy and Quz Vive won in 
their respective classes. The ladies who were 
awarded club prizes for sailing on the boats 
were : Miss Georgie Hicks, Mrs, F. M Randall, 
Miss Powers, Miss Sawyer, Mrs. George Freeth, 
Miss Lulu Bergen and Miss Alice Wakefield. 

The Westchester Country Club held its first 
knockabout race on June 11th, the prize being 
a handsome loving cup presented by Mr. H.S. 
Redmond ‘The starters were: Arthur Iselin’s 
Dipper, W. H. Russell's /d/e, A, De Navarro’s 
Folly, William Laimbeer’s Pz/ippine, H. O. 
Havemeyer’s Kathama and H. S. Redmond’s 
Ditto. idle was first away, almost with the 
gun, hunted close by Dzfpfer, who stuck to her 
throughout the race and eventually beat her by 
23 seconds. ‘The start was 2h. 4o m. oos, for 
all. The times at the finish were: Dzpfer, 
3h. 31m. 28 s.; /d/e, 3h. 31m. 518.; Folly, 
3h. 36m. 25s.; PAzlippine, 3 h. 37 m. 30 S.; 
Kathama, 3h. 39 m. 28 s.; Dztto, 3 h. 43 m. 28s. 
The yacht race attracted more spectators than 
the golf and polo games, 


NEW STEAM YACHTS. 


The steam yacht Amerzcan, built for Mr. 
Archibald Watt, from his own designs, at the 
foot of East 118th street, New York, was 
launched on June 8th. The most noteworthy 
circumstance connected with the new craft is 
that she is American throughout — built by 
Americans of American material. She was 
christened by Mrs. Watt, the wife of the own- 
er, with a bottle of American champagne. 

The yacht in general appearance is utterly 
unlike the ordinary run of pleasure craft, lack- 
ing the grace and beauty of the modern steam 
yacht, but looking like a good, serviceable 
cruiser that will stand a great deal of heavy 
weather. Her dimensions follow : Length over 
all, 254 feet; length on load water-line, 200 
feet; beam, 34 feet, and draught 12 feet 6 inches. 
The vessel is built of steel throughout, and she 
is fitted with broad bilge keels that extend 
about two-thirds of her length. 

She will be propelled by twin screws, driven 
by two engines of special design, of 1,600 horse- 
power each, steam being generated in four 
water-tube boilers. She is rigged as a ship, 
being the only yacht under American registry 
to carry threc square-rigged masts The sail 
area given the vessel is so moderate that it will 
take a gale of wind to get speed out of her 
under canvas alone, while under steam her 
owner confidently expects her to go fifteen 
knots an hour, 

The internal arrangement of the vessel is 
capital, and the cabins are to be artistically 
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decorated and upholstered, There are two 
deck-houses. 

The steel steam yacht -/reda, designed by 
Mr. J. F. Tams for Mr. Henry Darlington, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., and built by Lewis Nixon at 
the Crescent Shipyard, Elizabeth, N. J., was 
launched on May 25th. She is a handsome. 
yacht, 150 feet over all, 125 feet on the load 
water-line, with a beam of 21 feet, 6 inches, a 
depth of 11 feet 9 inches, and a draught of 8 feet 
6 inches. Built under special survey for the 
highest class in the American Lloyds, stanch- 
ness of hull is insured. Her machinery con- 
sists of two water-tube boilers and engines of 
the four-cylinder triple expansion type, and she 
is expected to go twelve knots an hour under 
natural draft. The dining-room, pantry and 
gal'zy are in the forward deck-house, the deck 
of which is carried out to the rail, giving ample 
room and an unobstructed view. The after 
deck-house is fitted up as a ladies’ drawing- 
room, with a piano and other luxuries. The 
owner’s and guests’ quarters are below, in the 
after part of the ship. The owner's room, 13 
feet long, is abaft the engine space, with a 
dressing-room and bath-room adjoining. A 
state-room 8 feet long also connects, ‘There 
are five state-rooms in addition and an after 
cabin. The crew occupy roomy quarters for- 
ward. The yacht is rigged as a two-masted 
schooner. 

Lawley, of South Boston, has designed and 
built the steam yacht Ka/eda for Mr. R. Brent 
Keyser, of Baltimore, Md. She is 110 feet long 
over all, 91 feet on the load water-line, 15 feet 
6 inches beam, 8 feet 6 inches deep, and 6 feet 
6 inches draught. She is fitted with water- 
tube boilers and triple expansion engines. 

The steam yacht designed by Mr. J. Nilson 
and built by Messrs. Joseph Thomas & Son, of 
Baltimore, for Mr. W. H. Evans, has been christ- 
ened Chz/howee. Her dimensions are: Length 
over all, 120 feet ; on the water-line, 100 feet ; 
beam, 16 feet ; depth, 10 feet ; draught, 6 feet 6 
inches. She has two water-tube boilers and 
triple expansion engines. 

The craze for speedy yachts is extending all 
over the country. Mr. H. A. Bush, of St, 
Louis, Mo., is having built forhim by Edward 
Reese & Son, of Carondelet, Mo., asteam yacht 
for cruising on the Mississippi, with a contract 
speed of 23% miles an hour over a measured 
mile, and of 4o miles in two hours in smooth 
water. The boat is 84 feet long, with 10 feet 6 
inches beam and 5 feet draught. The frames 
of the hull are alternately of steel angle-bar and 
steamed oak for one-half length amidships, and 
all of steamed oak at the ends. The skin con- 
sists of an inner thickness of yellow pine and 
an outer one of mahogany, fastened together 
with bronze screws from the inside. The ma- 
chinery occupies a space of seventeen feet fore 
and aft, with a steel bulkhead at each end. 
Steam is supplied by a water-tube boiler tested 
to 500 pounds hydrostatic pressure, and the en- 
gines are of the four-cylinder inverted triple- 
expansion type, the shaft being of Tobin 
bronze and the propeller of manganese bronze. 
There are ample accommodations below for 
all. The interior is finished in polished ma- 
hogany and white enamel. The saloon is 14 
feet long, with transoms along each side ar- 
ranged to draw out so as to form berths. 
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The steam yacht Co/umdza, built for Mr. A. 
L. Pope, of Hartford, Conn., by the Gas En- 
gine Company and Seabury Company, was 
launched at Morris Heights on May 21st. The 
same company has completed the steam yacht 
Endion for Commodore Jesse H. Metcalf. of the 
Rhode Island Yacht Club, She is 103 feet over 
all, 85 feet on the load water-line, 14 feet beam 
and 5 feet draught. 

The steam yacht Enguzrer, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
reached New York last month via the canals, 
Lake Ontario and Quebec. She is owned by 
Mr. W. J. Connors, of Buffalo, and has the repu- 
tation of being the fastest yacht ever built on 
the great lakes. She is of 140 tons and has 
powerful triple expansion engines. A feature 
of this vessel is a double electric plant and a 
search-light of 10,500 candle-power. She came 
to New York to be inspected by the Naval Aux- 
iliary Board with a view to service as a scout 
or dispatch boat. 


CLUBS AND CRAFT, 


‘The schooner yacht A/zranda, once the crack 
‘* two-sticker ” of Great Britain, which has been 
laid up for three years in South Brooklyn, has 
been bought by Mr. C. N. Nelson and will 
cruise this season, Her career since her im- 
portation has been varied. She has had many 
owners and little success as a cup hunter. 

The Kingston Yacht Club has invited the 
Lake Yacht Racing Association to attend a ren- 
dezvous regatta at Kingston this season instead 
of acircuit of races. It has offered the associa- 
tion $400 toward the necessary prize money. 

The Spalding St. Lawrence Boat Co. has 
built three racing catboats of one-design type, 
16 feet on the load water-line, to be raced on 
Lake Regis by Messrs. Archibald Rogers, An- 
son Phelps Stokes and J. R. Roosevelt. The 
firm has also built racing 20-footers for Mr. 
Charles M. Englis and Mr. Henry Lane Eno, 
these latter being intended for the Seawan- 
haka international trial races, 

The /7z//, the first of the 21-foot raceabouts 
built by the Herreshoffs for Mr. W. O. Gay, of 
Cohasset, Mass., is described as a speedy and 
seaworthy craft, having behaved well in a 
stormy trip round Cape Cod. She is 30 feet 
over all, draws 5 feet and carries 600 feet of sail. 

The Lake Sailing Skiff Asseciation, of Lake 
Ontario, is now in its sixth year and is expect- 
ing a prosperous season. It is open to any 
sailing skiff or yacht club on the lakes having 
a membership of fifteen and a fleet of five skiffs 
of 14 feet load water-line length and upward. 
The Seawanhaka measurement rule is used. 
The association now includes the Royal Ham- 
ilton Y. C., the Victoria Y. C., Royal Toronto 
Sailing Skiff Club, National Yacht and Skiff 
Club, of Toronto, and Parkdale Sailing Club. 
President F. E. Walker has presented a hand- 
some challenge trophy for annual competition 
in all classes to be sailed at the annual regatta 
each season. 

The Winthrop Yacht Club saiied its first race 
this year on May 28th in a moderate northeast 
wind and thick weather. The race was the 
first under the new rule of the Massachusetts 
Y. R. A., abolishing time allowante. Walter 
Burgess’s Veftze won, beating L. N. Harring- 
ton’s Harriet 2m. 35s. J. O’Connells Alert 


was third, Charles Harvey’s 4/ma fourth, and 
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W. McCluskey’s Myr¢/e fifth. 


The race was 
managed by Messrs. A. J. Bliss, Mr. R. Ran- 
dall and W. J. Kelley. 

The handicap race of the South Boston Yacht 
Club was sailed on June 11th in a rattling 


‘‘sou’-wester.”” Fifteen yachts started in one 
class, finishing in the following order: F, E, 
Borden’s Yautog (prize, marine clock); F. H, 
Cheetham’s 4 /zce (prize, silver loving cup); E, 
W. Rogers’s Quahog (prize, riding light); F. 
T. Munroes /u/za (prize, loving cup); H. B. 
Bailey’s /dea/ (prize, beer stein); E. G. Law- 
ton’s Lozs (prize, beer stein); W. P. Cashman’s 
Marguerite (prize, silver service); M. F, 
Plant’s Reynard (prize, pennant); D. A. Cou- 
pal’s Emma C. (prize, pipe rack); F. H. Cobb's 
Empire (prize, mask); J. T. Ball’s Edelweiss, 
H. F. McKee’s Vzo/et, Davis & Wilson’s Wa 
Wa, C. W. Wadsworth’s Varuna and N. B. 
Stone’s Jonah 

The Gravesend Bay Yacht Club, whose old 
habitation at Ulmer Pier was destroyed by fire 
last winter, has built a new house at the foot of 
Bay Thirty-first street, Bensonhurst. The pier 
at this point has been extended further out 
into the water, and the house, which is a hand- 
some structure one story and a half high, is 
erected on the end of it. Pleasant piazzas sur- 
round it on all sides. The club will still retain 
its landing stage at Ulmer Pier. 

five-hundred-dollar cash prize, has been 
offered by the Chicago Yacht Club for a race 
to Mackinac on August 6th. The season began 
on June goth, with the first of three matches be- 
tween Szvex and Varenna. Following is the 
Regatta Committee: J. O. Heyworth, A. C. 
Burton, C E. Kremer, M. D. Wilber and S. N, 
Smith. The club's station is at the Argo Club, 
The resuscitation of this club, which I briefly 
chronicled last month, seems to have begun 
with zeal and vigor, a number of liberal prizes 
having been provided for on the occasion of its 
annual regatta. 

The Atlantic Yacht Club is recruiting fast, 
applications for membership being sent in to 
the committee quite frequently. When the 
membership roll reaches 600 the entrance fee 
and the dues will be increased. Forty new 
applicants were favorably reported last month, 
making a total number of 570 on the books of 
the club. Those who desire to take advantage 
of the present moderate dues should lose no 
time in making the requisite application. 

The Douglaston Yacht Club will hold a re- 
gatta on August 17th, open to all small classes, 
at which prizes of more than usual value 
will be given. The fashionable knockabouts 
and dories will find that their claims to recog- 
nition have not been neglected. 

The centreboard sloop Ouananiche, designed 
by Mr. T. E. Ferris for the Messrs, Sands of 
New York, has been launched at the yard of 
Messrs. Brown & Sons, at Tottenville, S. I., 
as will be seen from the photograph reproduced 
on page 524. She is a handsome little vessel 
with long and graceful overhangs. She is 21 
feet on the load water-line with 10 feet beam. 
She has an iron keel through which the centre- 
board works, the trunk coming up in the mid- 
dle of the cabin and forming a table. She has 
remarkably good accommodations considering 
her size, there being 5 feet 9 inches in head- 
room in the cabin. 














The reasons which actuated the New York 
Yackt Club to have no squadron cruise this 
season are set forth in the following notification 
to members : 

At the last general meeting of the club it 
was referred to the Flag Officers to decide 
whether the usual annual cruise should take 
place during the present summer. 

The Flag Officers have decided that the 
cruise should be omitted. 

They are of opinion that the comparatively 
small number of yachts in commission and the 
restrictions upon navigation in force at the 
principal ports would seriously impair the 
success of a cruise. 

But were this otherwise, there is another 
consideration which they deem controlling. 
The country is engaged in war, thousands of 
her citizens are risking their lives in her ser- 
vice, including, in the Navy particularly, many 
who are members of this club, 

The Flag Officers feel sure that the club 
will agree with them that, at such a time, the 
usual festivities of the yachting season should 
be suspended, 

[Signed] J. Prerpont MoreGan, 
Commodore. 
Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
Vice-Commodore. 
Aucust BELMon?T, 
Rear-Commodore. 


A. J. KENEALY. 


PACIFIC COAST, 


New York, June 30th. 


The San Francisco Bay yacht clubs are now 
all open for the season of 18,8. The California 
Yacht Club, with headquarters on Oakland 
Creek, held its opening jinks on April 16th and 
its opening cruise on April 17th. 
Bay Yacht Club, with headquarters at Alviso, 
opened on April 17th. The San Francisco 
Yacht Club opened its new club-house at San- 
salito on April 23d and held its opening cruise 
on April 24th. The Corinthian Yacht Club 
gave a comedy and jinks on April 30th at Ti- 
buron and held its opening cruise on May rst. 
The Pacific Yacht Club, with headquarters at 
Old Sansalito, gave a dance on May 7th and 
held its first cruise of the season next day. The 
Encinal Yacht Club, with headquarters at Ala- 
meda, gave a reception and vaudeville enter- 
tainment on May 14th and held the first cruise 
of the season on the 15th. 

The Pacific Inter-Club Yacht Association is 
made up of fifteen delegates, three from each 
of the five clubs included in the association, 
the San Francisco Yacht Club being the only 
club on the bay that is not in the association. 
The Inter-Club annual cruise is to Vallejo on 
July 2d, 3d and 4th, and the Inter-Club annual 
regatta takes place on September 4th. The 
president of the association for 1898 is Dr. C. 
L. Tisdale, of the Encinal Yacht Club; the 
vice-president is Louis Sonniksen, of the South 
Bay Yacht Club, and the secretary is R. R. 
L'Hommedieu, of the California Yacht Club. 
The association has recently published a hand- 
somely got up signal code, for use in San Fran- 
cisco Bay and adjacent waters. 


PACIFIC COAST YACHTING. 


The Corinthian Club held its thirteenth an- 
nual regatta on Decoration Day over the usual 


"ACH TING. 


The South. 
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course, in the Bay of San Francisco, of about 
fourteen miles. The day was bright, and a 
strong westerly breeze prevailed. Only eleven 
yachts started, and two of these did not finish. 
The Regatta Committee was made up of John 
H. Hopps, P. Martenstein and W. E. Dixey. 
C. B. Hill acted as timer. F. F. Ames’ £/za, 
racing length 4o.27ft., won in class I.; E. 
Sager's Edna, 34.65ft , in the 36-foot class ; J. 
W. Pew's 7ruant, 28.46ft., in the 30-foot class, 
and H. Simpkins’ sloop A/zstra/, though her 
only opponent in the 25-foot class did not com- 
plete the course, will receive a flag. 


SAN FRANCISCO YACHT CLUB REGATTA. 

The San Francisco Yacht Club held its an- 
nual regatta off Sansalito on June 26th. The 
yachts were divided according to ‘‘ mean 
length” into the following five classes: Class 
I., yachts of 37ft. and not exceeding 44ft.; Class 
II., yachts of 3oft. and not exceeding 37ft.; 
Class III, yachts of 25ft. and not exceeding 
30ft.; Class IV., yachts of 2oft. and not exceed- 
ing 25ft , and the mosquito fleet, consisting of 
yachts nnder 2oft. in ‘‘mean length.” In the 
three larger classes there were very few entries, 
but in the two smaller classes there were five 
entries in each class. Carl Westerfeld’s Zo/us, 
holder of the Perpetual Trophy, made the fast- 
est time round the course, and won the class 
flag in class III. Yachts of classes 1, 2 and 3 
went twice around the course, and yachts of 
classes 4 and 5 once. A preparatory gun was 
fired at 12:50 p. M., and at 1:00 the yachts of 
class I, started, at 1:10 the yachts of class IL., at 
1:20 the yachts of class III., at 1:30 the yachts 
of class IV., and at 1:40 the yachts under 20 
feet. There were no time allowances, and the 
first yacht across the finishing line won the 
prize in each class, The course was about five 
miles round, and there was a strong westerly 
breeze. The first leg was a run, and the two 
other legs were reaches. 

SOUTH BAY YACHT CLUB REGATTA. 

The South Bay Yacht Club, which has its 
headquarters at Alviso, on the Lower Bay of 
San Francisco, held its first regatta on June 
26th, for the Doerr Cup, which, on being won 
three times, becomes the property of the win- 
ner. The course was twenty-two miles, and 
the entries were as follows: Sloop Wanderer, 
sailed by Commodore J. O. McKee ; sloop Raza, 
sailed by Vice-Commodore H. A. Spencer ; 
sloop Feu Follet, sailed by Captain Eaton ; 
sloop Papoose, sailed by Secretary J. E. Au- 
zerais, and sloop Dawz, sailed by Oliver Ort- 
ley, measurer of the club. The starting gun 
was fired at 1:10 p. M. Wanderer crossed the 
line first, followed by Rana, Feu Follet, Dawn 
and Papoose,inthisorder. In rounding Beacon 
9, Wanderer, which seemed to have the race 
well in hand, ran aground on a mud-flat and 
lost all chance of winning. /eu Follet crossed 
the finishing line first, followed by Pafoose, 
Dawn, and Rana in the order named. Pa- 
poose’s actual sailing-time over the course was 
2 hours and 34 minutes, and, as she beat /ez 
Follet by 1 minute and 57 seconds, the Doerr 
Cup was awarded to: her. The next regatta 


will be held over the same course in July. 
ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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ATHLETICS, 


NEW YORK A. CG 
HE sixtieth games of the 

New York Athletic Club, 

held on the club’s 

grounds at Travers 

Island on June ith, 
were, as usual, of a high 
standard, and two new 
world’s records were cre- 
ated, the broad jump and 
the hammer-throwing. 

The hammer -throwing 
was a remarkable instance 
of how a few days will 
change the ability of highly 
trained athletes. It will 
be remembered that on 
May 30th, J. C. McCracken, 
the young hammer. 
thrower, from U.. of P.. 
took the championship 
from J. Flanagan (who had held it with a throw 
of 153ft. 7in.) by dropping the hammer at a dis- 
tance of 153ft. 8in., whereas Flanagan could 
only throw 142ft. 8in.; but on this occasion the 
old champion out-Heroded Herod, and cre- 
ated another world’s record with a very good 
margin to spare, throwing the hammer 158ft. 
4in. 

The other wonderful performance was that 
of Myer Prinstein, of Syracuse University, the 
holder of the intercollegiate championship 
broad jump. He jumped 23ft. 87gin., and es- 
tablished a new world’s record. 

The 100 yards was somewhat of a disap- 
pointment. W. B. Tewksbury and B. J. 
Wefers were entered, and a great race was 
expected, but both athletes were undoubtedly 
much out of form, and both were unplaced in 
their heats. This is one of the races we have 

etin store. M. W. Long, H. E. Manvel and 

. F. Cregan distinguished themselves at their 
respective distances. 

Summary : 

roo-yard run—Won by M. W. Long, 3yds., N.Y.A.C : 
i B. Brister, N. J. , 64yds., 2; F. Flores, 1oyds 

. Bartholomew A. Cc. 3. Time, rol 58. 

220-yard ag race—Won by a W. Smith, N. Y. 


C., royds.; N. V. —— an, N. Y. _ Sey ds., 23 Ww. B 
Rogers, N. Y. A. yd., 3. "Time. 26 3° 5 








220-yard Bas Achy fe G. H. Hoffman, isyds., An 
chor A. C.; W. B. Tewksbury, scratch, N. Y. A. C., 2: 
3 Walsh, St. Francis Xavier A. C., oyds., 3. Time, 
22 3-5S. 
880-y pee run—Won by H. E. Manvel, N. J. A. C., 
scratch ; G. B. Holbrook, K. A. C., 30yds., 2; A. Grant, 
rac: 6yds., 3. Time, rm. 55s. 


. Peters, Yale, 346 


120-yard hurdle race—Won by J. 
,2; M. P. Halpin, 


yds.; W. B. Rogers, N. A. <<, ryd. 
N. Y. A. C., 7yds., 3. Time, 16 2-5 
44o-yard *yun—Won by M. W. one, 2. ao. 
scratch: T.R. Fisher Jr., N. Y. 6yds., 2; M. J. 
Cregan, New West Side A. C., a 3° Time, 48 
“5s. 
° 1-mile run—Won by J.F. 
A. Grant, N. Y. A. C., 8yds., 2; R. L. 
-» 30yds., 3. Time, 4m. 31S. 
Running broad jump— “Won by M. Prinstein, Syra- 


Cregan, Princeton, age 
Eaton, N. J. 


cuse University, scratch, 23ft. 8%in., a new world’s 

record; W. J. Feldkamp, N. Y. Turn Verein, r5in., 2, 

arft. r084in.; P. J. Remington, N. Y. A.C., 3in., 3, 2aft. 
rol4in. 


Putting 16-lb. shot—Won by R. Sheldon, N. Y. A. C., 
scratch, 44ft. 2Fgin.g F. Me Beck, N. J. A. C., , akt., 2, 4eft. 
8in.; J. Herty, W.S. A. C., 1ft. 6in.. 3, 4rft. 4in. 

Pole vault— 5B By s. K. Thoms, New York City, 
8in., with 1oft. roin.* R. G. Clapp, N. Y. A. C., scratch, 
2, rift. 2in.; K. L. Caswell, Colu:nbia University, 2in., 
2, roft. 


OUTING FOR 


AUGUST. 





Running high es on by D. J. O'Sullivan, Xa- 
vier A. A., sft. 85 gin. ; L. Drusitaond, New York 
City, 6in., 2, sft. 75¢in.; W. H. Grace, Jr., K. A. C., gin., 
3) sit. 7 5-8in. 

oe 16-lb, hammer—Won by J. Flanagan, N. 

. C., scratch, -. 4in., anew world’s record ; 
Cc. McCracken, N. C., scratch, 2, 142ft. 3in.; 
Sheldon, N. Y. A. a: ae 


N. Y. A. C. VS. CHICAGO A. C. 

The second annual dual games of the New 
York and Chicago athletic clubs were held on 
the Park Side Grounds, Chicago, Ill., June 
18th. At this meeting some remarkably good 
performances were seen. J. H. Rush, the 
great Western sprinter, won the hundred, and 
equaled the record time of 9 4-5s. A. C. 
Kraenzlein, who is proving himself the most 
wonderful hurdler that ever strided the sticks, 
created a new record for the 120-yard hurdles, 
He was at the tape while the second man was 
coming over the last hurdle, and finished his 
distance in 15 1-5s. R.G. Clapp won the pole 

vault at 11ft., and then started to jump for a 
new world’s record, which he gained with a 
height of 11ft. 10 1-2in, At his first attempt 
he dislodged the bar, bnt at the second cleared 
it with ease. M. W. Long won a remarkably 
good race in the 220 yards, forging ahead just 
at the finish. 

The summary : 

Ji oe, Rush, ar. # A.* 

Long, N. Y. 3 
Time 9 4°58, malta 
A. C.g 
A. A. > 


too-yard dash—-Won by 
J. H. Maybury, C. A. iv 
B. J. Wefers, N. ¥. ae 
world’s record. 

880-yard . es by J. F. Cregan, N. Y. 
John Bray, “4 Y . C., 2; Cufferndell, C. 
Time, 2m. 1- 

120 yard iarale yee ee by. A. ©. Ronanesetn, Cc, 
A. A.; P. O’Day,C. A. A., 2; W. B. Rogers, N. Y. A.C., 
3. Time, 15 1-5S. his i ae the former world’s s rec- 
ord of Stephen Chase, N. Y. A. C., which was ts 2- we 

1-nile oy he! on by W. B. Fetterman, N. Y. A.C.; 
H. W. Ladd, N. Y. A.C., 2; R. M. Pease, C. A. A., 3. 


Time, 6m, 50 1-55. 








A, C. KRAENZLEIN. 

















Running broad jump— Won by J. P. oy ee N. 
y. A. C., with 22ft. sin.; H. Holland, C. A. A., 2, with 
2aft. “Min.; Cc. B. Hamiiton, C..A. A. 3s with 2eft. rin. 
1-mile bicycle race—Won by Schwartz, N. Y. A. C.; 
Ray Dawson, N. Y. A. C., 2; Frank Pearson, C. A. A., 
Time, 2m. 26 1-58. 
g20-yard hurd, race— Won by A.C. mete OY c 
A. A.: P. 0° yey C. A. A., 2; W. B. Rogers, N. Y. A.C., 


Time, 2 
"putting ret That Won by R. Sheldon. N. Y. A. C., 
with 44ft. 9 7-8in. re C McCracken, N. Y. A. C.. 2, with 
Wi 11 %in.: C. A. Henneman, C. A. A., 3, with 4rft. 


"Hole vault—Won by R. G, Clapp, N. Y. A. C., with 
uft, F. Martin, C. A. A,, 2, with roft. gin.; C. B. Hamil. 
ton, C. A. A., 3, with 7ft. 6in. Clapp afterward cleared 
uft. 10%in., breaking the world’s record. 

440 yard run—Won Z, T. E. Burke, N. Y.A.C.;C. A. 
Klunder, C. A. A, 2. ime, 50 3-55. 

1-mile run—Won br. a Crega any ., Y. A. C:.a. 
Grant, N. Y. A. C., 2; C. Brown, C. A. A., 3. Time, 4m. 


ae yard run—Won by M. W. Long, N. Y.A. Cis 5. &. 
— C. A. A., 2; J. H. Maybury, C. A. A., 3. Time, 
22 2-5 a 

R ning high jur —Won by I. K. Baxter, N. Y. A. 
c. un tt. igh Wc Carroll, N. Y. A. C.,.2, — 
6ft.; C. B. Hamilton, C. A. A., and H. Holland, C.'A. A., 
tied for third, at sft. Sin. Hamilton won third place 
on the toss. 

Relay race—Won by New York A. C. team, T. R. 
Fisher, B. J. Wefers, M. W. Long and 1. E. Burke; C. 
A. A. team, second, with J. H. Rush, D. H. Jackson, Vv. 
K. Cassady and F. Jarvis. Time, 3m. 29 2-5s. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—Won by J. Flanagan, N. 
Y.A.C., with r48ft. 1 35in 7 Je, a orng Ns. Sia 
C., 2 with 137ft. ; C. H. Henneman, C. A. A., 3, with 
130ft. Yin. . 

Throwing the discus—Won by B. F. Roller, C. A. A., 
with r06ft. 4in.; J. Flanagan, N. Y. A. C., 2, with rosft. 
43%in.: R. Sheldon, N. Y. A. C., 3, with ro4ft. 8in. 

Throwing 16-lb. weight— Won by J. ne a ¥. ¥. 
A. C, with 2oft. afin. ; C. H. Henneman, C. ‘- 
with 28ft. 5%in.; B. F. Roller,C. A. A, 3, ae oat. 
5%in. 

THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP OF AMERICA. 

The seventy-third annual contests for the 
Amateur Championship of America were held 
at the Park Side Grounds, Chicago, Ill., June 
23d. Out of the seventeen events the New 
York A. C. won ten, Chicago A. A., six, and 
epoca University, one. The representatives 

other clubs who gained positions were from 
the New Jersey A. C., Central Y. M.C.A., 
and the Milwaukee A. C. The point-scoring 
was on a base of five for a first, three for a 
second and one for athird. One of the sur- 
prises of ae meet was the defeat of J. H. 
Rush and H. Maybury in the hundred yards, 
by their club companion, F. W. Jarvis. The 
times and distances for the track and field 
events were good, but in several cases had been 
surpassed by the winners themselves on other 
occasions, 

The summary follows : 

too-yard run—Won a? F. W. Jarvis, C. ie A.: 
Rush, C. A. A., 2; J. H. Maybury, C. A. A., 3. 


108. 
880-yard run— — ~~ T. E. Burke, N. Y. A. C.; H. 
RE. Manvel, N, J. A. C., 2; John Bray, NW. ¥. A. C.,.3, 
Time 2m, 2-58, 
t20-yard hurdle race—Won by A. C. Kraenzlein, C. 
W.B Rogers, N. Y. A. C., 2; P. O'Dz ay, C. A. A. 
3. Time. x 3-58 
440-yard run—Won by M. W. Long, N va aie. Sue ae 
W. Jarvis, C.A.A., 2; H. E. Manvel, N. J. A. C., 3. 
Time, 52s. 
r-mile ere by J. F. Cengen, N.Y. 4..Cs A 
—— N. Y. A. C., 2; John Bray. Y.A.C..3. Time, 
478. 
*kunning high jump—Won by I. K. Baxter, N. Y. A. 


» |. Ht. 
‘Time, 


C, 6ft. ee Luaeelh B. ¥. A.C, 2. sft. sin.; A. J. 
Kraenziein, C. A A., 3, 5ft. roin. 

220-yard run— Won “by a" og wig ¢ cA 
H. Rush, C. A. A., 2: M. . Long, N i ete 93 Tisay 


22 2-5S. 

t-mile bicycle race—Won by E. Peabody, C. / 
Ray Dawson, N. Y. A. 
Time, 2m. 36 2-5s. 


A. C., 2; N. McDougall, M. A s 
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Running broad jump—Won by Meyer Prinstein, 
Syracuse University, 23ft. 7 in.; J. P. Remington, N. Y. 
jon 2, 22ft. 10in.; A. C. Kraenzlein, C.A. A., 3, aaft, 
8Y4in. 

ax yard hurdle race—Won by A. C. Kraenzlein, C. 

; W. B. Rogers, N. Y. A. C., 2; P. O'Day, C. A. A., 

big Time, 25 2-58, 

1 mile walk—Won by W. B. Fetterman, Jr., N. Y. A 
.;H. W. Ladd, N. Y.A.C., 2; R. M. Pease, C. A. A., 3. 
Time, 6m. 46 4-58. 


Putting 16ib. “shot— Won by eg Sheldon, N. Y. 
A.C rt t. 8 5-8in.; J. C. McCracken, N. Y. A.C., 2, g2ft. 
7in.  Hennesian, C. A. A, ao sin. 

Relay ran one mile—Won by New York A.C, team, 
T.R. Fisher, Jr., B. J. Wefers, M. W. tp and T. E 
Burke, Chicago A. A team, J. H. Rush, BR. TB ag 
son, V. K. Cassady and F. . Jarvis, 2. "Neiana! 3m. 


40 3°5S. 

Throwing 16-lb, hammer—Won by J. Figpegen, N. 
Y. A.C., 151ft. 10 1-2in; C. H. Henneman, C. A. A., 2, 
gaft. sia., i C. McCracken, N. Y. A. C., 3, r3aft. ain 

hrowing the discus -Won by C. H. *Henneman, ic. 
-, ro8ft. 8 5-8in.; R. Sheldon, N. Y. A. C., 2, 107ft. 
* 2 H. Paulman, C, A. A., 3, ‘torft, » 8%in, 

A. Cragtte 56-1b. weight—Won yf R Sheldon, N. Y. 
oft. r1in.; J. Flanagan, N.Y. A. C., 2, 30ft. 7 r-2in.; 
enneman, C. &. Bs Fa 2oft. 1 2in. 

“sels vault—Won by R. Clapp, N. Y. A.C., roft. 
gin.; O. E. Granberg, C. y. MC. . 2, soft. ya F, 
Mastin. C. A. A., and F. E. Boyle, M. A. C., tied at roft. 
Martin won the jump off. 


THE ‘‘ ALL-ROUND ” CHAMPIONSHIP, 


‘The annual Fourth of July sports of the New 
Jersey A. C. were held at Bergen Point, and in 
addition to the programme provided by the 
club, 4 all-round individual championship of 
the A. A. U. was competed for. This contest, 
which is a splendid test of the qualities of an 
athlete, failed to bring out more than four 
competitors. The honors for the year fell to E. 
C. White, of Cornell University, who although 
he failed to gain a first place in any of the 
events, proved his superiority as a general ath- 
lete, by his even work all round. The nearest 
the winner got to a first place was a tie with I. 
K, Baxter, in the hundred yards, White can 
at present hardly be considered the equal of 
such athletes as Malcom W. Ford, A. A. Jor- 
dan, E. W. Goff or L. P. Sheldon, but having 
been through the mill once before he was un- 
doubtedly better able to handle himself, as far 
as judgment went, than his opponents. If he 
stands by the contest as Ford did, we may yet 
see some excellent work from him, The win- 
ners of the championship from 1884 to the 
present date have been, . R. Thompson, 
1884; Malcom W. Ford, 1885-’86-’88 and ’89; A. 
A. Jordan, 1887-90 and ‘91; M O’Sullivan, 1892 ; 
E. W. Goff, 1893 and ‘94; J. Cosgrove, 1895; L. 
P. Sheldon, 1896, and E. H. Clark, 1897. 

The handicaps in some of the open events 
kept the cracks out of the front ranks, M. W. 
Long managed to get home in the quarter, but 
H. E. Manvel and J. 5S. Cregan ran unplaced in 
the half and mile. 


OPEN EVENTS. 


88-yard run, handicap—Won by John Brav, New 
York A. C., 10 yards; George B. Holbrook, Knicker- 
bocker A. C., 28 yards, second ; J. H. Wray, Anchor 
pA , 60 yards, third. Time, im. 55 2-55. 

One- mile bicycle race from scratch for novices— 
Won by Eccles Scott, Bayonne, N. pi David J. Quill, 
New Jersey A. C., second ; — Kennedy, Acme 
Wheelmen, third. Time, 2m. 33 

44o-yard run, handicap—Won or 'M. W. Long, New 
York A. C., scratch ; Michael . Cregan, New West 
Side A. C., 24 yards, ‘second ; C aries T. Myers, New 
Jersey A. C., 22 yards, third. Time, 49 4-58. 

75-yard run, handicap—Final heat won by George 
Hoffman, Anchor A. C., 18 feet; Charles W. Denning, 
Lakewood, N. J., 17 feet, second ; Thomas R. Fisher, 
Jr., New York A. C., 3 feet, third. Time, 7 4-5s. 

One- mile novice team race—The team of the Catho 
lic Institute A. A. of Jersey City, comprising W. 
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O’Donnell, B. Rush Rankin, J. Eagan, and C. Proud- 
ford had a walkover, the New Jersey A.@. team failing 
toappear. Time, 4m. 8 1-55 

Two-mile bicycle race, handicap—Won by Eccles 
Scott, Bayonne, N. J., 180 yards; William L. McCully, 
New a A.C., 20 yards, second; Le Roy See, South 
Brooklyn Wheelmen, scratch, third. Time, 5M. 3 1-58. 

One-mile run, handicap—Won by James Sheran, 
New Jersey A. Cc; 85 yards; John F. Molloy, unat- 
tached, 60 yards, second ; George M. Trede, Knicker- 
bocker A. U., 50 yards, third. Time, 4m. 24 2-5s. 

880-yard run for novices from scratch—Won by A. S. 
Black, Jersey City, N. J.; William H. Caldwell, Jr.. 
New York A. C., second ; ‘Tremayne Forbes, Sea View 
Harriers, third. ‘Time, 2m. 10 4-5s. 

Throwing the 56-lb. weight, scratch— James Sarsfield 
Mitchell, Pastime A. C., attempted to break his world’s 
record of 35 ft. 10% in. at this feat, but was unsuccess- 
ful, his best put being 33 ft. 6 in. 


ALL-ROUND CHAMPIONSHIP CONTESTS. 


1oo-yard run—I. K. Baxter, New York A.C., and E. 
C. White, New Jersey A. C., ran a dead heat for first 
place in the first heat. Time, 11 1-58. Percentage, .706 
each. R. J. Sheridan, Pastime A. C., finished third and 
five feet behind the pair. S. K. Thomas, New York A. 
C., arrived too late to compete with the other aspir- 
ants, and ran alone. Time, 10 4-5. 

Putting the 16-lb. shot—Won by R,. J. Sheridan, Pas- 
time A. C., 35 ft. 1% in.; E. C. White, New Jersey A. C., 

3 ft. 6in., second; S. K. Thomas, New York A. C. +. 29 
fe. 8% in., third; L K. Baxter, New York A. C., 26 ft. 
1in., percentage ‘nothing, fourth. 

Running high ey Won by I. K. Baxter, New York 
A.C., 5 ft. 11% in.: K. Thomas, New York A. C., 5 ft. 
5% in., second ; E. ro White, New Jersey A. C., 5 ft. 
2 in., third; R. 7‘: Sheridan, Pastime A. C.,. 4 t&. 9 in., 
fourth. 

880-yard walk —Won by R. J. Sheridan, Pastime A. C., 
time 3m. 57 4-5s.; E. C. W hite, New ersey A. C., and 
5. K. Thomas, New York A. C., dead heat for second 
place, time 4m. 12 4-5s.; I. K. Baxter, New York A. C 
tourth, time 4m. 38 1-5s. 

Throwing the 16-1b. hammer—Won by R. J. pmabey 
Pastime A. C., 102 ft. 8 in.; E. C. White, New Jersey A 
C., 96 ft. 6% in., second ; I. K. Baxter, New York A. c. 
6s ft. 6 in., third ; S. K. Thomas, New York A. C., 63 ft. 
g in., fourth. 

Pole vault for height—First, I K. Baxter, New York 
A. C., and S. K. Thomas, New York A. C., tied at ro ft. 
1% in; E. C. White, New Jersey A. C., 9 ft. 1in., third; 
3s Sheridan, Pastime A. C., 8 ft. 1 in., fourth. 

120-yard hurdle race—Won by S. K. Thomas, New 
net A.C., time 17 2-5s.; E. C. White, New Jersey A. 

., 10 ft. back, second ; I. K. Baxter, 23 ft. back, third ; 
a Sheridan, Pastime A. C., 48 ft. back, fourth. 

hrowing the 56-lb raent -Won by R. J. Sheridan, 
Pastime A. C., 22 ft. sig in. ; E. C. White, New Jersey 
A. C., second, 22 ft. 1% in. K. Thomas, New York 
A. c third, 15 ft. 10% in. ; K. Baxter, New York A. 
C., fourth, 14 ft. 7% in., did not qualify. 

Running broad jump—Won by S. K. Thomas, New 
York A. C., 19 ft. 1% in.; E. C. White, New Jersey A. 
C., second, 18 ft. ro in ; R. J. Sheridan, Pastime A. C., 
third, 18 ft. % in.; I. K. Baxter, New York A. C., 
fourth, 18 ft. 4% in. 

One-mile ron— Won by R. J. Sheridan, Pastime A. C., 
time 5m. 43 2-5s.; E. C. White, New Jersey A. C., sec- 
ond, time 5m. 54s.; S. K. Thomas, New York A. C. 
third, 1 ft. back of White; I. K. Baxter, New York A. 
C., dic not qualify, having withdrawn. 


Following is the tabulated record of the per- 


centages in the all-round individual champion- 
ship competition:: 















Sheri- Bax- 

White. dan. Thomas. ter. 

BOO-YOTA TUN. .0.600ccccccccecees 706 = 67 799 += 706 
Putting 16-lb. shot.............. 352 430 170 ° 
Running high jump............ 544 384 648 836 
| a re 651 726 651 521 
Throwing 16-lb, hammer....... 417 501 24 45 
POLS VOUT .0.0000000000.005 oo. 488 296 688 688 
Hurdle race, 120 yards......... 680 490 730 615 
Throwing 56-lb. weight.... . 342 358 42 ° 
Running broad jump... ae SA 544 574 504 
One-mile run.......... be6S S005 515 572 515 ° 
Ec kcanoxesesbessieevese 5-243 4.972 4.832 3.915 


METROPOLITAN CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


The annual championship meeting of the 
Metropolitan Association of the A. A. U. was 


held at Celtic Park, Long Island, on July 9 
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The competition was not particularly keen, but 
the time in some of the events was good, con- 
sidering the heavy rain which had fallen in the 
morning. The New York A. C. carried off first 
honors. M. W. Long was the hero of the day; 
his excellent performances placed him in pos- 
session of the sprints and quarter, J. Flan- 
nagan defeated J. S. Mitchell, who has placed 
so many weight contests to his credit. Flan- 
nagan has, during the past month, been giving 
us plent of evidence of his ability as a ham- 
mer and weight man, The mile was the best 
fought-out race of the day. A. J. Walsh kept 
the field behind him until the last three hundred 
yards, when J. F. Cregan came up, and, 
gradually gaining ground, came in first with a 
fine finish, winning by less than three yards, 
The points won were: New York A. C., 103; 
Xavier A. A., 15; New Jersey A. C., 14; 
Pastime A. C., 9; Knickerbocker A. C., 6; 
Riverside A. C , 3; "New West Side A. C3 


1oo-yard dash— Won by M. W. v4. New York A.C.; 
2, T. R. Fisher, Jr., New York A. C.; 3, P. J. Walsh, 
Xavier A. A. Time, 10 2 5S. 

ont mile run—Won by H. E. Manvel, New Jersey A. 

C.; 2, John Rens New York A. C.; 3, L. R. Ostrander. 
Time, 2m. 1-5 

i-mile walk-—Won by W. B. Fetterman, Jr., New 
York A. C.; 2, L. Leibgold, New Jersey A. C.; 3, H.W. 
Ladd, New York A.C. Time, 1m. 49 1°58. 

10-yard hurdle race—Won by B. Rogers, New 
York A. C.; 2, C. A. O’Rourke, New York A. C.; 2.8. 
K. Thomas, New York A.C. ‘Time, 164-ss. 

1-mile bicy cle race—Won by Ray Dawson, New York 
A. C.; 2, A. N. Ramson, New pi aga . 33) F. J. Hen- 
ney, Xavier A. A. Time, 2M 42 4°5 

eeirere: -mile dash—Won by M. W. Long, New York 
A. , T. R. Fisher, New York A. C.; 3, H. E. Man- 
vel, ye Jersey A.C. Time, 51 4-58 

t-mile run—Won by J. F. Cregan, New York A. C.: 2, 
A. J. Walsh, Xavier A. A.; 3, G. M. Trede, Knicker- 
bocker A.C, Time, 4m. 40 2-55. 

220-yard dash— Won by M. W. Long, New York A.C.; 
2,P. J. Walsh, Xavier A. A.; 3, T. R. Fisher. Time, 
23 2-58. 

220 yard hurdle—Won by W. B. Rogers, New York 

C.; 2, S. K. Thomas, New York A. C.; 3, C. M. 
Cohen, Knickerbocker A.C. Time, 28s. 

cs mile run—Won by Alexander Grant, New York A. 

C.; 2, J. J. Burke, Riverside A. C. of Newark: 3, John 
F. Malloy, Xavier A. A. Time, 16m. 

Pole vault—Won by R. G. Clapp, Gow York A. C., 
height rift. 3in.; 2, H. Hurlburt, New York A. C. 
height i:1ft.; 3, F.C. ‘ranz, Xavier A. A., 
6in. 

Throwing 56-lb. weight—Won by John Flannagan, 
New York A. C., distance, 31ft. 9 1 2in.; 2, J.S. Mitchell, 
P. A. C,, distance, 30ft. 8 “r2in.: 3, R. Sheldon, New 
York A. C., distance, 27ft. 8 1-2in. 

Throwing the disctis— Won by R. Sheldon, 4 “af York 
A.C, distance, rogft. 1-2in.; 2, R. J. Sheridan, A.C., 
distance, rorft. 7in.; 3, John Flannagan, New York A. 
iat distance, goft. 6in. 

Putting 16-lb, shot—Won by R. Sheldon, ey York 
A.C., distance, 43ft. gin.; 2, J. Hertz, N. W. C., 
distance, 4eft. 7 oo = eo FG. Beek, New b idhaod x C., 
distance, 42ft. 4 

Throwing Tét he hammer—Won by John Flannagan, 
New York A. C., distance, 156ft. 1in.; a J. S. Mitchell, 
A. C., distance, 134ft 2 1-21N.; 3, . Hennen, New 
York A: C., distance, 12eft. sin. 

Running high jump—Won by D. J. O'Sullivan, 
Xavier A. A., height stt. 10 1-4in.; 2, J. K. Baxter, New 
York A. C., height sft. 9 x4in.; 3, J. T. Mahoney, 
Knickerbocker A. C., height sft. gin: 

Running broad jump—Won by E. B. Bloss, New 
be A. C., distance, 22ft. 10 3- 4in.} ; 2, J. T. Mahoney, K. 

C., distance, arft. 11 1-2in.; 3, B. Rogers, New 
York "A. C., distance, a1ft. 10 3-8 in, 


SYRACUSE A, C. 


height roft. 


The open games of the Syracuse Athletic 
Club were held at Syracuse, N. Y., July 4th. 
Meyer Prinstein, the champion long jumper, 
attempted to laa upon his remarkable 
record, but failed, 

VIGILANT. 
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DOGS OF TO-DAY—THE BLOODHOUND, 


HIS grand breed, now slowly but surely 
gaining popularity in this country, is 
the least understood of all the canine 
race, ‘lo the uninformed the name 
‘‘ bloodhound ” is suggestive of all sorts 

of unpleasant ideas, of slave trailing with 
savage brutes who never hesitate over tearing 
the throats of their human victims. 

In the first place the name of the dog is 
against it, for, to the ignorant, the blood must 
of necessity be Auman blood. This idea, how- 
ever, is erroneous, for the original English 
bloodhound, now claimed by some to be ex- 
tinct, was so named because of its peculiar 
power of scenting the blood of a wounded ani- 
mal, so that if once put upon a trail, the hound 
would follow it through a number of other 
tracks until the wounded quarry was finally 
overtaken. ‘This, as may readily be imagined, 
was a highly valuable quality, especially in deer 
hunting, for which sport the hound was gener- 
ally used. re 

The same delicate nose and peculiar instinct 
made the dog extremely useful in tracking 
criminals and escaped slaves, but it must be 
borne in mind that the hounds used for these 
purposes in the past were not the same as the 
dignified, gentle creatures now seen upon our 
show benches. 

Most Americans have obtained their impres- 
sion of this dog from the glaring posters and 
lying advertisements with which the country 
was flooded during the days when ‘t Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” was the most popular show on the 
road, The posters and advertisements pictured 
and described fierce bloodhounds tearing at 
helpless negresses and devouring black pic- 
caninnies as their daily bill of fare; and as the 
ignorant, gullible general public loves horrors, 
it fairly gloated over them and vowed to give 
those awful dogs a mighty wide berth. 

To tell the truth, the ferocious canines were 
a great card craftily played by astute and some- 
what unscrupulous managers. The alleged 
bloodhounds which accompanied the theatrical 
companies were not bloodhounds, but ugly- 
looking mongrels—the uglier the better As 
they looked dangerous, were always muzzled, 
and were led through the streets upon absurdly 


heavy chains, they excited fear and curiosity, 
drew crowds to see the show, and carried the 
point for the promoters, For these the true 
bloodhound has suffered undeservedly, and it 
will take considerable time to eradicate the 
unreasonable feeling of aversion to him. In 
regard to the masquerading hounds (?) I may 
as well say that nine-tenths of them were hulk- 
ing, cowardly, lazy curs, that thought only of 
how they could steal some extra food, and knew 
one thousand times more about that than they 
did about trailing. 

The original bloodhound was rather excitable 
in temperament, uncertain in temper, and hence 
not altogether reliable as a companion. ‘The 
dog of to-day is a kindly, gentle fellow, who 
well sustains the air of dignity and high-breed- 
ing which is inseparable from specimens of 
good quality. 

More intelligent than the average of hounds, 
the bloodhound never appears to greater ad- 
vantage than when he is puzzling out a cold 
and intricate trail. Then the marvelous scent- 
ing power and astonishing grasp of the situa- 
tion assert themselves, the dog warms to his 
work and is all animation, and frequently he 
will display reasoning power and develop tactics 
which would not disgrace a man, His grand 
voice sounds a ringing statement of his satis- 
faction as the snarl is unraveled, and then heis 
off, and not to be baffled until he has run the 
trail from start to finish. He is used in some 
parts of this country to trail escaped convicts, 
and the best proof that he has not the savage- 
ness of the original breed lies in the fact that 
when he comes up with his quarry he makes 
no attempt to seize, but tells by his baying 
where the chase has ended. The dog appears 
to lose all interest in the matter when once he 
has connected the trail with the maker of it, 
and while his clamor may be terrifying to a 
guilty mortal, or to one afraid of dogs, it is 
merely noise. The best friends of the blood- 
hound are those who know him best. 

In appearance this dog is peculiar and im- 
pressive. No other member of the race pre- 
sents such a picture of dignified repose of man- 
ner and mildness. The immense ears, wrinkles, 


and long head all aid this, and I have ever 
found the dog to be what his appearance would 
suggest—a well-poised, gentlemanly fellow. 
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The points of the bloodhound.include a well- 
developed dome with pointed peak, a long head 
and narrow from the top to the nose; an in- 
turned ear, long and set low; depth of flews ; 
cheeks and forehead much wrinkled (this being 
developed when the head is lowered) ; eyes 
deep set ; haw red, tear-cups large, lower lid 
pendulous. The ears should hang like damp 
cloths, and the longer the better. The brisket 
should be full, the dewlap sharply divided and 
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silky in texture; the keel rather low between 
the legs. Dogs should stand from twenty-five 
to twenty-seven inches. Color, black-tan, or 
deep and reddish fawn. The whole body should 
show indications of strength, with round ribs, 
broad loin, and strong limbs and feet. The 
voice long, loud, deep and melodious. The 
illustration, an excellent specimen, will give a 
good idea of this dog’s appearance. 
Noman. 





ROD AND GUN. 


THE TEAL. 

HE two swift-winged little fellows whose 
portraits I give are known and loved 
by every sportsman, and right well do 
they deserve it. After having shot 
ducks over decoys, from stands, by 

‘« jumping,” and in ‘*‘ fly-ways ” of about every 
possible description, I am inclined to rank the 
teal, all points fairly considered, as our best 
web-footed game. Of course, the men of the 
Chesapeake and the patrons of the small café 
will swear by the canvasback, as many others 
will swear by the mallard, black duck, red- 
head and bluebill, yet the dainty teal need not 
dread a fair comparison. 

Yielding the palm for beauty only to the 
lovely wood-duck, this palatable pigmy has 
other qualities which endear him to every man 
who shoots for pleasure. The teal flies like a 
bullet in feathers ; he is so small that only the 
deadliest of shooting will fairly stop his whiz- 
zing speed, and, when prepared by a chef who 
rightly understands his art, this diminutive 
duck is the peer of the best of our game, not 
even excepting the toothsome woodcock. 

I have a vivid recollection of a chilly even- 
ing, when the foam roped the black rim of the 
marsh, when a western gale piped through 
rush and rice, and the sky-line blazed with the 
angry glare of a dying sun. Half a mile be- 


hind my stand lay a large pond, and for miles 
in front spread the restless surface of open 


lake. Wind-driven came the teal, singly, and 
by twos and threes, and when a teal is hurried 
and has a wind at his tail, he moves as few 
feathered things know how to do. A black 
spot against the sunset, a hum of nervous pin- 
ions, a hasty allowance of five, eight or ten 
feet—and, very frequently, a dying sound of 
wings passing into the gloom behind! He 
was indeed a fine shot who stopped three out 
of five of the missiles which hurtled past during 
that memorable half hour. It was lively work, 
and when a charge caught a bird fair and true, 
the heart pumped a bit faster under the closely- 
buttoned canvas, 

There were no cripples to chase after.. Birds 
killed clean shot ahead for many yards, and if 
any had life in them after the lead found them, 
the shock, when they struck even soft ground, 
settled the matter Never have I enjoyed bet- 
ter sport, and although only some fifteen birds 
fell to two guns, each was a small triumph in 
its way, and we had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that every feather had been fairly earned. 

One other experience also stands out prom- 
inently. Two of us were driving past St. 
Boniface, just outside of Winnipeg, bound 
upon a chicken shoot, when we noticed four 
small lumps upon the river-bank. The lumps 
proved to be greenwings, and we stalked them 
to within thirty-five yards. A smart breeze 
helped the teal when they rose, and the way 
the four devoured space was a caution, Brum 
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—brum—brum—brum ! and one after the other 
the four fell forming as pretty a picture as one 
could wish to see. 

When we had secured them and returned to 
the rig our boy-driver was grinning like a wolf, 
and he said: ‘‘ One teal, two teal, three teal, 
four teal — bing — bang — bong — bung !— no 
teal!” 

That four-barrel incident will not down. We 
had, I know, fine sport that day, and bagged 
many grouse, yet not another feature of the 
trip has lived through the drouth of years. 

The green-winged teal (Vettzon carolinensis) 
and the blue-winged teal (Querguedula discors) 
are found pretty generally throughout North 
America. The greenwing breeds chiefly north 
of the United States, while the bluewing 
breeds in the Northern States and further 
north. The former migrates south to Hon- 
duras and Cuba, the latter to the West Indies 
and northern South America. There is a 
Western variety, the Western blue-winged teal 
(Querguedula cyanoptera), which is as good 
as the others. It is known to most sportsmen 
as the ‘‘ cinnamon teal.” 

The drawings I made from drakes in the full 
spring plumage. 


SHOOTING, 


By the time this reaches my readers the reg- 
ular annual attack upon the shore birds will 
have begun all along our beaches. Upon July 
5th a few birds were seen above Far Rockaway, 
and several reports mentioned birds at other 
points. This was somewhat early, and it may 
have indicated a better and earlier flight than 
the average. The wheel appears likely to fig- 
ure prominently in shore-bird shooting, and 
both as an advantage and a disadvantage. 
While the wet sand offers good going for a 
wheeling sportsman, and does away with many 
along tramp, it also appeals to those who do 
not shoot, yet enjoy a spin by the sad sea 
waves just about the time when the shooting 
fellow has got his blind all fixed up and is 
ready for business. A few wandering cyclists 
pumping along the coast line can drive all the 
waders of a district so far that sportsmen will 
not see them again within many hours. 

In spite of a tardy and very wet spring, re- 
ports from northern New York and Pennsyl- 
vania are encouraging. There appear to be 
plenty of young grouse and woodcock, al- 
though the latter are much scattered, many 
grounds ordinarily to be relied upon containing 
few birds, while at other points the ‘“‘crop” is 
up to standard. I hear from western Ontario 
that the quail wintered well, and that fine 
shooting is confidently expected. From the 
West word comes that ‘‘ chickens” and other 
grouse and quail are as numerous as in average 
years, and friends in Wisconsin and northern 
Michigan promise rare good sport with deer 
and grouse if I can visit them this fall. There 
should be good shooting, too, in Minnesota, 
Manitoba and the Canadian provinces west. 
In Manitoba elk have increased during a pro- 
tection period, and a letter just received from 
Winnipeg promises antlers worth the winning. 


PENNSYLVANIA NOTES. 


It was my good fortune to get away fora 
few days early last month, and Fate, or what- 
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ever assigns to a weary mortal a wondrous 
pleasant billet, guided me to that grand gran- 
ary—Southern Pennsylvania. My friends live 
just far enough South to be ideal hosts, and if 
a mortal could be killed by kindness there 
would be a turned rule over this department of 
OutinG, and at the head of the editorials that 
sweetly pathetic write-up, which, unfortunately, 
a poor devil doesn’t get till he’s dead. I like 
write-ups, but not at the price, so here I am. 

Well, Pennsylvania is good enough for me ! 
It was roasting hot about the ist, but near 
11 Pp. M., When I had joined the group upon 
mine host’s lovely, moonlit, and vaguely- 
bounded lawn, I forgot all about the rattle and 
roar of Gotham and the sweltering heat of her 
sheer-walled cafions. The grass was like green 
fur, the shadows of the noble trees were like 
marvelous silhouettes, the fountain sang like a 
mountain stream, only rivaled by the soothing 
murmur of cultivated feminine voices I had 
not noticed St. Peter at the gate, yet until the 
mint-julips came (bless’em !), I fancied I was in 
Paradise—after they came, I Anew I was in 
Paradise, but that is a detail. 

Never have I beheld a fairer agricultural 
country than enrolled like a mighty scroll be- 
fore us, as we sped forth behind a dashing pair 
next morning about sunrise. We traversed the 
cream of the limestone country, up hill and 
down dale, past solid-looking farm houses and 
huge barns; past cool, green woods of oak, 
chestnut and walnut, locust and other valuable 
timber ; past leagues of trim fences with every 
panel in repair; past well- bred, fine-looking 
cattle in which Jersey blood predominated, and 
always past farms—long, curving reaches of 
quivering young corn, alternating with mighty 
billows of ripened wheat, truly forming the 
field of the cloth of gold. It was a magnifi- 
cent panorama, and beyond it all rose the long 
purple barriers of the hills eternal—blue, for- 
ested and cool—a superb framing for a noble 
picture ! 

In the cool of the mountain side lay grassy 
levels watered by living springs, and here we 
found ¢kem—not too many, but enough. They 
flushed with the same old twittering whistle 
and bored for the densest cover in the same old 
aggravating way, and we hurled the number 
ten after them and hit tree-boles, branches and 
occasionally birds, as it was in the beginning, 
as it is now, and as I trust it ever shall be. 

Other days brought other delights. Ina V- 
shaped vale, between grand hills, sang a goodly 
stream, controlled for miles by mine host. The 
weather was very warm, the sun was very 
bright and the water was very low, yet the 
game beauties were there. A careless tread 
upon a log sent half a dozen fish phantoms 
glancing to uncertain retreats, a noisy move- 
ment among the boulders started gleaming 
shapes up the riffles. We played they were 
Spaniards and bushwhacked for them in subtle 
earnest. We sneaked behind trees—yes, we 
got down on all fours and crawled for them— 
and we got some of them, too! 

The prospect for game appeared excellent. 
Once, while fishing, I heard a faint rustling, fol- 
lowed by a measured thump—thump—thump. 
There was no bleator whistle, yet I fancy know 
what was behind the thickets, Grouse and 
squirrels haunt the nut woods, and a rugged 
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old mountaineer, so rugged that I looked for 
moss on the north side of him, told us where 
the wild turkeys were ‘ h’anting.” Rabbits 
were beneath notice, and those toothsome sand- 
pipers, the so-called ‘‘ upland plover,” occa- 
sionally showed in the fields. Quail seemed 
to be plentiful. The familiar call rang across 
the open, and we saw many pairs beside the 
road. Unless my judgment is seriously at 
fault, there will be capital quail shooting when 
the season rolls around. 

Apropos of the quail. The Pennsylvania 
birds are very large, and a careful inspection 
of a number at close range convinced me that 
their coloration is richer than it is in the aver- 
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age specimens of the family. 


They resemble 
the best native birds of western Ontario, but 
in the cocks that I saw, the white stripe over 


the eye appeared to be considerably broader 
and of a purer white than I had previously no- 
ticed. This, presumably, is a local variation, 
Pleasant jaunts like this come to an end all 
too soon, and presently I was back in Gotham 
with all those wonderful landscapes and pleas- 
ant surroundings left far behind. Between the 
warmth of my welcome, and the many kind- 
nesses which had enveloped me, when they 
were stowed in memory’s vaults, and I braved 
the climate of the metropolis without them, I 
came near catching cold. Ep. W. Sanpys, 


BASEBALL IN THE EAST. 


HATEVER may 
be said about 
the champion- 
ship among the 
Eastern colleges 

for the year 1898, Yale 
certainly deserves the 
credit of making the best 
use of her material and 
of pursuing a course of 
steady development 
which brought the team 
to its best work at the 
close of the season. 
Further, it is not too 
much to say that Yale, in 
her closing series, was 
probably playing better 
ball than was played for 
a series by any other 
Eastern team during the 
season. The men started 
in very well, were as- 
signed their places early in the season, and the 
team played with scarcely a change in its make- 
up tothe end. The result was good team play, 
due to a thorough understanding by each 
player of what to expect from the other mem- 
bers of the team. 

Sullivan is not a first-class catcher, but he 
was steady and reliable and improved every 
day—a most encouraging trait in a ball-player. 
Wadsworth developed into a good first base- 
man and a timely hitter. De Saulles, Camp 
and Hazen played a fair individual game, but 
played well together and made a good infield. 
Fearey started in at a very rapid pace asa 
pitcher, but gave out in mid-season and was 
succeeded by Greenway. Greenway was pop- 
ularly supposed to have a weak arm, and the 
record of the year shows that the Yale coachers 
did not wish to use him except in an emer- 
gency. The emergency came when Yale lost 
the first game of both her Princeton and her 
Harvard series, and Greenway’s work was good 
enough to give Yale the victory in both cases. 
At his best, he is probably the most reliable 
pitcher in college to-day. Yale’s outfield was 
composed of good players and was the strongest 
college outfield. Greenway, Wear and Wal- 
lace, with Eddy for substitute, made an ex- 
ceedingly strong combination. Yale’s strength 
lay in Greenway’s pitching and her good team- 


play. 








Pennsylvania had a marvelous record up to 
the time of her Eastern trip, which closed her 
season. Up to that time she had played twen- 
ty-one games and lost but two, most of them 
being very close pitchers’ contests, when steady 
work in the field and in the box were absolutely 
necessary to secure victory. Pennsylvania 
could not bat, and had won nearly all her 
games by the hardest kind of work and gener- 
ally by one or tworuns, The trip East resulted 
in two overwhelming defeats at the hands of 
Brown and Holy Cross and a 2-1 defeat by 
Harvard — probably the best game of ball 
played by Eastern college nines this year, 
The team deserves the credit of playing the 
steadiest game of the year among our Eastern 
colleges, and would have been invincible with 
a few good hitters. Of the players individually 
but little need be said. The fielding was al- 
ways good, the team work of the best and the 
batting weak. As a pitcher Brown shares with 
Greenway the honor of being the most effegt- 
ive of the year, and his record is certainly more 
creditable than Greenway’s when we consider 
that he pitched in five times as many games as 
Greenway and that his two defeats were no 
fault of his. Pennsylvania:certainly has the 
best season’s record among the colleges of the 
East. 

Princeton started out very strongly and 
seemed certain of her Yale series. Her play in 
the Harvard series was of a very high order, 
but the whole nine fell off in its work against 
Yale and seemed unable to stand the strain of 
ahard series Still, Princeton did remarkably 
well, considering that she had so many places 
to fill with new men. 

Kafer is the best college catcher for some 
years, all things considered, and his work this 
year has been always of a high order, Hilde- 
brand pitched strongly all the season, but did 
not do himself justice in the Yale series. Kelly, 
at first, played his usual strong game, but the 
remainder of the infield was unsteady at crit- 
ical points. The outfield, composed of Easton, 
Suter and Watkins, was strong, the first two 
doing especially good work, Princeton won 
her Harvard series, but lost to Yale. 

Harvard's team, after her Princeton series, 
received a good shaking up, took on two new 
players, and then, without its captain and best 
run-getter, administered a crushing defeat to 
Brown, and gave Yale a very close rub for her 
series. Just what the result might have been 





















if the men had gone to work in earnest from 
the start is hard to say. Poer coaching and 
base-running threw away runs enough to win 
the third Yale game, and team-work at the bat 
was conspicuous by its absence. The fielding 
was generally good and the work of Freshman 
Reid behind the bat was extraordinary. The 
nine had too many candidates for pitchers to 
give any one man a chance to attain his best 
form, and Hayes and Fitz would certainly have 
been more effective in the Yale series if they 
had been used during the whole season. Lewis 
was finally brought out and placed on first, 
where his aggressive and earnest work braced 
up the whole infield. He needs coaching in 
throwing. Houghton played a very fine game 
at second during June, and Laughlin steadied 
down wonderfully. Robinson, at third, devel- 
oped into one of the most valuable players 
Harvard ever had, his batting, base-running 
and throwing being especially good. Rand 
was the only first-class outfielder Harvard had, 
though Sears, a new man, is an excellent fielder. 
Harvard loses very few of her men, and should 
be very strong next year. 

Brown's team played rather erratic ball all 
through the year, defeating Pennsylvania 16-0 
and losing to Harvard 14-3 all in one week, 
as a wind-up for her season. The nine won 
from Yale and tied most of her other series. 
As is usual, Brown’s infield was very strong 
and played with a snap and dash unknown to 
the other college teams. Fultz and Lauder 
were the particular stars of the team, though 
Bacon at short was a very valuable man. 
Sedgwick deserves great credit for his work, he 
having all the work to do and doing it uni- 
formly well. For so light a man his work is 
remarkably good. 

Cornell has played no games since the last 
records. Cornell’s ball teams are not up to the 
standard set by her crews. 

As a result of this year’s play, the downfall 

of the New England Association seems immi- 
nent. Dartmouth has long been too strong 
for Amherst and Williams in all branches of 
athletics save baseball, and this year Dart- 
mouth seems to have brought her baseball on a 
par with her other athletic work. The result 
is a feeling on the part of her students that 
Brown is her natural opponent, and a very 
frank confession on that part of Amherst and 
Williams graduates, at least, that Dartmouth’s 
place in the league might well be filled, if at 
all, by some smaller college that will put out 
less formidable teams, Just what will be done 
is not at all decided, but some change is looked 
for by those who are best posted. The games 
this year resulted in a clean string of the easi- 
est kind of victories for Dartmouth. 
_ The practice of making up all-America teams 
is not so popular as it was a few years ago. 
The selection of the nine best players of the 
East may be attempted with some prospect of 
success, 

Kafer, of Princeton, is the best of our college 
catchers, with Reid, of Harvard, almost as 
good. Of the pitchers, Brown, of Pennsylvania, 
Greenway, of Yale, Hildebrand, of Princeton, 


and Sedgwick, of Brown, are the best. Green- 
way is probably the strongest of the lot. Kelly 


is the best of the first-basemen, and Lander of 
the third-basemen, though McAndrews, of 
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Dartmouth, is almost Lander’s equal, and Rob- 
inson, of Harvard, though a freshman, not far 
behind, At second, Fultz is undoubtedly the 
most valuable man. As a lively, aggressive, 
irrepressible player, he is in a class by himself. 
Haughton is also a remarkably good second- 
baseman, In the outfield Greenway and Easton 
are, all things considered, the best men. Rand, 
of Harvard, is entitled to the third place, his 
batting, base-running and fielding being of the 
very best. 

BROWN, 16; UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 0. 

Providence, imp z2th,—Pennsylvania closed 
her season and a disastrous Eastern trip by an 
overwhelming defeat at Brown’s hands. Sedg- 
wick was very effective, while Pennsylvania’s 
three pitchers were all batted for runs, Bacon 
played a wonderful game for Brown, making 
five hits and accepting seven out of eight 
chances, : 

HARVARD, 14}; BROWN, 3. 

Providence, June 15th.—Harvard assisted 
at Brown’s commencement exercises by hit- 
ting Sedgwick all over the field, and giving 
Brown her worst defeat of the season. The 
Brown players could not hit Hayes, and their 
fielding was far from the Brown standard. 
This game closed Brown’s season, and left the 
Harvard series a tie. 

YALE, 8; PRINCETON, 3. 

New York, June 18th.—Princeton could not 
make runs owing to Greenway’s pitching and 
the fine work of Yale’s outfield, while poor 
work in Princeton's infield made run-getting 
easy for Yale. -The work of both infields was 
poor, but Princeton’s errors were more costly. 
This game gave Yale her Princeton series 

HARVARD, 9; YALE, 4. 

Cambridge, June 23d.—Harvard surprised a 
class-day crowd by winning one of the most 
interesting Yale games ever played in Cam- 
bridge. Both sides hit hard, but Harvard's 
fielding was steadier and her hits better 
bunched. Yale’s fourteen men left on bases 
shows Hayes’ effectiveness at critical points. 
Both sides had men on bases in nearly every 
inning, and the game was a decided success 
from the spectator’s standpoint. 

YALE, 7; HARVARD, O. 

New Haven, June 28th.—Greenway went 
into the box and shut out Harvard in the second 
game of the series. The game was close and 
interesting till a double play by Yale in the 
third inning with the bases full, after which 
Harvard seemed to lose hope. Hayes was very 
steady and had excellent control, but was hit 
hard. 

YALE, 3; HARVARD, I. 

New York, July 2d.—Yale won the deciding 
game of her Harvard series because her hits 
were bunched. Wadsworth made three hits, 
was twice batted home by Greenway and drove 
in the third run himself. Greenway’s fine 
pitching is largely accountable for Harvard’s 
small score, but Harvard lost at least two runs 
in poor coaching and base-running. _ Fitz 


pitched a very effective game against Yale’s 
left-handers, and was well supported in the 
field. Yale’s work was cleaner and steadier 
Posr Caprain. 


and deserved.the victory. 
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LAWN TENNIS. 


METROPOLITAN CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


HE second annual 
tournament for 
the New York 
City Metropolitan 
championships 

was successfully conduct- 
ed by the West 
Side Tennis 
Club during the 
week commenc- 
ing June 21. 
The club’s 
dirt courts were 
in superb con- 
dition, anda 
large entry was 
received. There 
were a number 
of visiting play- 
ers, among 
whom were 
C. Davidson, of 
Washington, 
the new South- 





a> 





oo ‘ oe jae ity ft ape ern champion ; 
Uae” wf AWN om FT Hackett, 
a ee fy My \ vik ‘\Miluaa Yale champion; 


J.A Allen, also 

of Yale; A. P. 
Hawes, of Boston ; H. E. Avery, of Detroit ; R. 
LD. Little, of Princeton; T. W. Stephens, of 
Pittsburg; E. T. Buckingham, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., champion, besides E. P. -Fischer, O. M. 
Bostwick and R. D, Thurber, of New York. 

The scores follow : 


Championship singles: Preliminary round—O. M. 
Bostwick beat H. Thayer, 6—2, 6—2: R. D. Thurber 
beat A. L. Mares, 6—o, 6—1; H. H. Hackett beat W. B. 
Cragin, Jr.,6—o, 6-2; W. Gordon Parker beat Dean 
Emery, 6—1, 6—3. 

First round—Lorraine Wyeth beat R. D. Little, + 
6—4; J. C. Davidson beat Ralph Hickox, 6—4, o- 
<, Buckingham beat J. Brown, by default E.’ P. 
Fisher beat A. P. Hawes, 7—5, 6—2 ; H. E. Avery beat 
T. L. Miller, by default; O. M. Bostwick beat W. 
Gordon Parker, 6—3, 6—1 ; H. H. Hackett beat R. D 
ee by default ; J. A. Allen beat C. E. Fennessy, 
6 6 

Second round—J. A. Allen beat Lorraine Wyeth, 
6- 3,6 0 : J. C. Davidson beat O. M. Bostwick, 6—2, 
6—4; H. H. Hackett beat E. Ts Buckingham, 6—1, 6—3; 
E. P. Fischer beat H. o Avery, 6—2, 6-2. 

Semi-final round—J. Davidson beat J. A. Allen, 
4—6, 6—4, 6—2; E. P Dearhar beat H. H. Hackett, 7—9, 
6—4, 6—4. 

Final round—E, P. Fischer beat J. C. Davidson, 7—s, 
Championship round—E. P. 
beat S. €. Millett, holder, 6—3, 6—4, 6—2. 

Championship doubles: Preliminary round—A. P. 
Hawes and R. D. Little beat T. M. Donohue and Dean 
Emery, 6—3, 6—3; T. W. Stephens and Dr. H. Howell 
beat c. E. F ennessy and Ralph Hickox, 6—2, 6—4. 

First round—E. P. Fischer —_ R. D. Thurber beat 
W. Turk and M. Bandler, 6—3, ; H. H. Hackett 
and J. A. aay beat A. P. tg and R. D. Little, 
6—o, 6—2; Davidson and O. M. eu go beat T. 
W. Stephens oo Dr. H. Howell, 6—4, 2—6, 6--3; E. H. 
T hay er and C. S. Batt beat H. E. Gir mae Pearce, 


Fischer, challenger, 


Semi- final round—kE. P. Fischer and R. re 
beat H. H. Hackett and J. A. Allen, 6-4, 6- 
Davidson and O. M. Bostwick beat E. H. ee a 
C. S. Batt, 6—o, 7—5. 

pig Foes wey E. P. Fischer and R. D. Thurber beat 
J. C. Davidson and O. M. Bostwick, 4—6, 6--4, 6—3 

Handicap singles: Preliminary round—T. M. Bono- 


hue _ 15) beat Ralph Hickox (owe half 15), 6—3, 
. P. Hawes (owe half 15) beat R. D. Little (owe 
T. Buckingham (scratch) beat 


6—0; A 
half 15), 6—2 2, 6—2; E, 


M. R. Baldwin (15), 6—1, 6—4; 


W. B. Cragin, Jr. 
(scratch), beat Dean Emery (half 15), 6—1, 6-3 ; O. M. 
Bostwick (owe half 30) beat A. L. Marsh (15) 6~o, 6—o: 
H. E. Avery (owe half 15) beat J. Pearce (15) 6—2, 4—6, 


6--4; T. W. Stephens (scratch) beat P. D. Thurber 
(owe half 30) by default; H. H. Hackett (owe half 30) 
beat E. H. Tha or (scratch), 4-6, 6--1, 6--2. 

First round—Dr. H. H. Heywood (owe half 15) beat 
C. S. Batt chalf ma. 6 6—4; A. D. Smith (30) beat M. 
Ruggles (scratch), by ; dite: : , Davidson (owe 30) 
beat H. E. Gill (15), 6--3, 7—5; A. P. Hawes (owe half 
15) beat T. M. Donohue (half 1s), 7 5—7, 8-6; H. E. 
Avery (owe half 15) beat H. H. Hackett lowe half 30) 
10--8, defaulted; T. W. Stephens (scratch) beat E. T. 
Buckingham (scratch), 6--4, 6—2; W. B. Cragin, Jr. 
(scratch), beat O. M. Bostwick (owe half 30), 75s 8—6; 
M. Clark (30) beat C. E, Fennessy (15), 6—1, 6— 

Second round—Dr. H. H. Heywood (owe “halt 15) 
beat A. D. Smith (30), 6—4, 6—o ; A. P. Hawes (one-half 
15) beat H. E. Avery (owe half 15) 8--6, 9—7; T. W. 
Stephens (scratch) beat W. B. Cragin, ror (scratch), 
7—5. 6--4; M. Clark (30) beat J. C. Davidson (owe 30), 
6—1, 6--3. 

Semi-final round—A. P. Hawes (owe half 1) beat Dr. 
H. H. Heywood (one half 15), 6—3, oes M. Clark (30) 
beat T. W. Stephens (scratch), 6—1,6— 

Final round— M. Clark (30) beat x P. 
half 15), 6--4, 6—o, 6—2. 

Consolation singles: Final round—A. P. Hawes beat 
C. E. Fennessy, 6—3, 6--1. 


Hawes (owe 


STATE CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


The New Jersey State Championship Tour- 
nament was held on the courts of the Orange 
Lawn Tennis Club, June 11th and following 
days. There was an excellent entry list, in- 
cluding Richard Stevens, S. C. Millett, H. 
Ward and D. F. Davis. Stevens met Millett in 
the finals and won in straight sets (score: 6-1, 
6-3, 6-4). Owing to the absence of J. P, 
Paret, the holder of the State championship, 
who was abroad at the time the challenge 
pitcher passed into Stevens's hands by default, 
In the doubles, Ward and Davis won without 
the loss of a set. 

The Massachusetts State Championship was 
held at the Longwood Cricket Club Courts, 
near Boston, June 17th and following days, 
Leo E. Ware, of Harvard, won the tournament 
without much difficulty, and beat Holcomb 
Ward, also of Harvard, three sets to one 
(score: 6-3, 4-6, 6-3, 6-1) for the big silver 
bowl emblematic of the State supremacy. 


FIXTURES, 


Aug. 2. Newcastle, N. H., Outing and T. C. (Open), 
Courts of the Wentworth. 

Aug. 9. Sorrento L. T. C., Sorrento, Me., Maine 
State Championship. 

Aug.9. Magnolia L. T.C., Magnolia, Mass. 

Aug. 9. Mt. Anthony T. and G.C., Bennington Cen- 
tre, Vt., Vermont State ( hampionship. 

Aug 10. Tacoma L. , Tacoma, Wash., Cham- 
pionship Pacific Northwest, Eighth Annual. 

Aug. 16. Pi, ee Newport. Championship 
Singles; East vs. West, Doubles ; Championship 
Doubles ; Interscholastic ‘Championship. 

Aug. 16. Omaha L. T. C., Omaha, Neb.; Interstate 
Tournament. Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri. 

Aug. 23. Niagara L. T. C., Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
Can., International Champi ionship Tournament. 

Aug. 29. Western Ladies’ Championship at Chi- 


Sept. 1. South Orange Field Club, South Orange, 
N. J. (Open). 

Sept. 6. Western Pennsylvania L. T. A., Pittsburg, 
Pa.. Single Championship of Western Pennsylvania. 

Sept. 7. Pacific States L. T. A., Del Monte, Monte- 
rey, Cal.; Double Championship; Nineteenth Annual 
Ladies’ Championship Singles 

Sept. 7. Hudson River L. T. A. Tournament. 

Sept. 1-5. Elmwood L. T. C., Providence, R. L, 
Rhode Island State Championship. 

Oct. 4. Intercollegiate Championship, .¢ Haven, 
Conn. J. P. PARET. 

















HE habitués of the inland 
links have, toa large extent, 
taken wing, and the usual 
seashore crop of temporary 
links is spreading the in1- 
tial knowledge of the game 
among many who might 
otherwise have remained 
in ignorance of its de- 
lights. 
To that extent—and it 
isa helpful one—golf bene- 
fits by the annual exodus, 
and its devotees return to 
the autumn delights of the 
home links with renewed 
vigor. 
\ In the generally satisfac- 
, tory condition of the game, 
there is little at this high 
season to note adversely; 
yet there is danger ahead 
if the spirit that breathes 
beneath the following notice, is allowed to 
grow: 

A. B——— of the C— Golf Club will be pleased to 
meet any professional on the D———links, in a match, 
onterms to suit. Hesays he can get backing up to $250 
or more. 

The language, the very form of the contest, 
and all its suggestions, are in the worst golfing 
taste. Such an announcement might be ex- 
pected with regard to ‘‘ slog gers” of the com- 
monest prize-ring type, but was neither to be 
expected, nor is it desirable, in golf. ‘Too stern 
a reception of such professionalism and its 
quondam amateur friends cannot be meted out. 

Praiseworthy amongst the endeavors to en- 
sure the widest range of golf are those of the 
municipalities, and none has been more suc- 
cessful than that of New York at Van Cort- 
landt Park. It is now proposed to hold the 
competitions throughout the summer, with the 
idea of developing the standard of play among 
those who use the links and also to furnish good 
sport to the local golfers who stay in town dur- 
ing the greater part of July and August. Each 
event will be at eighteen holes, medal play. 
The entrance fee will be $2, the amount realized 
to be divided, on the basis of 50, 30, and 20 per 
cent., among the three making the best net 
scores. The money wil! be expended in suitable 
prizes and not awarded outright on the sweep- 
stake plan, so that the winners will preserve 
their amateur standing and remain eligible to 
regular golf clubs in the future. The competi- 
tions will be managed by acommittee of the 
players. All golfers who are interested in the 
plan should address A. S. Dominick, Golf 
House, Van Cortlandt Park. 

Records may be expected, as the season pro- 
gresses, to be cut down. Already two have 
succumbed. Playing with A. De Witt Coch- 
rane last week at the Ardsley Club, H. Morti- 
mer Billings equaled the record for the course 
made by R. Terry, Jr., of Yale, in the inter- 
collegiate tournament. Billings’ card was: 





wsevecoeves tescessvee @ 4 @ 96 4 § §' 5—O 
BEL dusWuah aascaccaeacewel 55245 5 6 5 643-83 


And playing with Newbold Edgar, Willie 
Smith, the new English professional of the 
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Shinnecock Hills Golf Club, lowered the record 
of the links to 75. His card was: 
UR sis: 455 <<sn anes canes §4434545 6 
Di sia 8 0R Shecwerndensteve 5434444 3 4735-75 

The former record was 77, held jointly by 
<— Shippen, the colored professional, and R. 

. Wilson, professional there last year. 

Seabright open tournament, July 1, brought 
out good fields of 69 players. In the prelimi- 
nary round nothing over 99 qualified in the first 
or second sixteens. The gold medal for the 
best score was won by Travis, who led Gra- 
ham astroke. Tyng, winner of the Seabright 
Cup last year, was third with a well-earned 86. 

Since last season the course has been ex- 
tended to 5,130 yards. The playing order of 
the holes is: 

Out—240, 253, 280, 327, 300, 450, 367, 334, 259. 
2,810 yards. 

In—190, 400, 323, 301, 197, 135) 319, 248, 207. 
yards. 


Total, 


Total, 2,320 


The course was in excellent condition, al- 
though the turf was baked hard by the sun. 
The heat was excessive until the afternoon, 
when a breeze from the sea cooled the air. 

The scores in the preliminary Seabright Cup 
round follow : 







W. J. Travis, Oakland (gold medal)...... ee wry Rey 84 
Archibald Graham, North Jersey........ secccccccecce 85 
Tamer A. TYGG, MOLTIO COURLY.. vccccccevecediseecetes 86 
Dis. Ms WOMTERN, DATION Ss ic ccna ccciaccaciceescecseces 87 
F, E. Armstrong, Staten Island Cricket.............. 87 
BF, Ws GeOMEIOR, WORE MM cies. 05. ccccecencscsssseones 87 
Frank Bohlen, Philadelphia Cricket.................. 89 
Daniel Chauncey, Dyker Meadow.........cceee cece 8e 
SAG AMEE. Beg PROTEIN COMEEY, .. crsccccesceccstenene 8&9 

L. DEGTROS, ROVSKSON, VOIG..i.cssccccces cocneesteace 89 
Ed, 2c DOI MICE Oh csecarssinnucetedeess scacccaseeee 90 
Jona Reid, Jr:, St, AMGTOwWS..... 0... scscccces - gt 
W.S. Eddy, Westchester Country.. - gr 
a ere evcccce Q2 
Dr. Burdette O’Connor, Staten Island........ ... +06 92 
Duncan Edwards, Dyker Meadow........ssceceeeees 93 
SouTHAMPTON. — The women’s handicap 


match, played June 28 at the Shinnecock Hills 
Golf Club, showed the excellent working of the 
new handicapping system inaugurated by 
Henry G. Trevor, a member of the Executive 
Committee of the club. By this system the 
handicaps are based upon the average of the 
best three scores ever made at the Shinnecock 
Hills Golf Club by the player. ‘The scratch 
score at present is 87--the average of Miss B. 
Hoyt’s best scores. This day’s match was so 
close that it was impossible to decide who had 
won the cup until the last of the contestants 
had handed in her card. The prize was won 
by Mrs. C. S. Brown, with the gross score of 
89 and a net score of 81. The results: 


Mrs. C.S Brown 











Miss B. Hoyt.... e ° 84 
Mrs. H. W. McVickar.. hae 8 84 
PEER Fes OD ech ccc dsieeteccces 18 84 
Miss N. Hendersom.............4+ 103 19 84 
Miss F. E. Wickham........ als) Gl 5 85 
Miss A. Livingston.............. 08 13 85 
+ YY Re ee ere 98 12 86 
Miss E. Groesbeck ..............++ 101 15 86 
po RR Re errr 99 10 89 
Sy ROA ss Sa Ae, 17 ge 
WE Wie VERY 5586 cxcccne os e0iee 96 4 92 
Miss J. Russell... .cccccccccocecees 116 23 93 
Mrs. A. B. Claflin.. ..-118 18 100 
Miss F. D. Wyckoff. +113 12 10% 
Miss J. L. Henderson ........c0e- 126 25 101% 


WORN Os . CPOOMES 6 i ccccecces.ces 119 13 106 
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The Seabright Cup was won on july 4th by 
James A. Tyng, of Morris County Club. 





44453 44 5 4-37 
3 5 4 4—-40—-77 
7 $ ss 
4 6 4 3-39-84 
6 6 5 4-44 
3 8 4 4--44—88 
B. O'Connor, Staten ictend 
fees eee 6.4m 3 SS v-§ 2 2505 
Dlinktcctedcos': «5. cevsons 465 44 5 5 5 6—44—89 
} iy eo Reunard, Essex County-—- 
SPE neccsensssveceses + 5 45 5 5 8 5 6 4-47 
BEicssnseconses pene aaseoes 3 65 43 47 5 5-—42—89 


Two cups were contested for at the Crescent 
A. C. links July 4 ; one, for class A players, was 
donated by H. G. McKeever, the second, for 
class B players, being the gift of R. W. Robert- 
son. The summary of the scores follows : 

CLASS A. 


Gross.Handicap. Net. 
George S. O’Flyn 8 









OUTING FOR 





AUGUST. 


Gross. saiee taal Net. 






H. W. Steinhanser.....0s00000cccceceostt 114 
F. Bohltbee........ ae 
L. S. Ticemann....... Io 132 
BE. Ts. Ml... ccnccccescsscccovce -« (X40 ° 140 
George W. Toerge ......... ae 140 ° 140 
Wet. ER a sucsansniccas wh a0ncenen 155 ° 155 


Atthe Ardsley Club, July 4, the scores were: 

Gross.Handicap.Net. 
Jaffray... 98 I 84 
H. Paterson.. 86 ° 8¢ 


Sidney McElroy and E. S. 
H. M. Billings and W. 


A. W Hoyt and O. G. Jennings..... 95 8 87 
A. Ketcham and A. B. Halliday..... 104 14 go 
W. Batable and A. M. Peck....... ++++106 15 gt 
C. K. Beddall and H. B. Legg....... 103 12 gt 


H.S. Brooks and De Lancey *Nicoll, 97 


4 

M. M. Van Buren and C §. Jaffray.103 8 4 
C. A. Mack and F L. Eldridge...... 101 6 95 
William Chrvstie and F. 8. Chrystie 100 5 95 
H. L. R. Edgar and C.H. Morrison, Jr.107 8 99 
J. T. Terry and F. C. Trowbridge...115 12 103 


In the driving competition for the women 
members of the Club, best of single drives, the 
results were : 

Mrs. M. M. Van Buren, 160 yards7 inches; Mrs. F. L. 
Eldridge, 142 yards 2 feet 3% inches; Mrs. A. D. 


“A i ne 3 Cochrane, 126 yards 2 feet 8 inches; Mrs. E. K. Bede 
os be hee oa : a = dall, 99 yards 2 feet 6 inches; Miss Parrish, 96 yards 9 
T. $. Perkins “6 cd ai inches ; Miss Frazier, &9 y ards 2 feet 4 inches. 
hans : ‘ In the women’s driving competition, in 
W. R. Thompson ' " - which the count was by points, the results were : 
W. R. Bigelow........ enna shcessveed 103 4 99 Mrs. Van Buren, 38; Miss Hewitt, 39; Miss Ethel 
H. G. Plimpton.. 8 100 ©6©Goould, 39; Mrs Eugene Griffin, 493 Mrs. E. K. Bed- 
R. F. Krochowizer 5 ror dall, 41, Mrs. F. L. Eldridge, ; Miss Parrish, 43; 
W. S. Banks... 5 103 Mrs. A D. Cochrane, 433 Mrs. t. ‘H. Smith, 43: Miss 
H. W. Thayer... 8 10g Grace Frazier, 44; Miss Willard, 44; Miss Fanny 
D. P. Vickers 6 107. ~Archbold, 45; Mrs. Trowbridge, 45. 
ALBION, 
CRICKET. 


T the time of writing the cricket season 
is fairly under way, and some good 
performances have already been wit- 
nessed, especially at the Philadelphia 
games, where large scores seem to be 

quite in order this season. Many of the games 
for the ‘‘ Halifax Cup” contest have ranged up 
into the double centuries for an innings, and 
very few of the scores fall far below the first 
century notch. 

The revival of inter-city cricket (so ably 
started by Thos. Wharton, of Philadelphia, 
some few years back) is most encouraging. 
The idea was too good for a short life, and we 
wish this revival every success. T he first of 
the annual contests between representatives of 
Philadelphia and New York is scheduled for 
July 25th and 26th. There is plenty of good 
material to select from in the metropolis, and a 
good team should be put into the field to do 
good battle with the representatives of the 
Quaker City. On August 11th New York 
cricket lovers will have the opportunity of see- 
ing the representatives of the two local organi- 
zations contest for honors at Livingston. 

A summary of the games played for the Hali- 
fax Cup follows : 

May 28—Belmont, 60; Merion, 43; Germantown, 109; 
Radnor, 25; Philadelphia, 86; Belfield, 46. 

30—Germantown, 129; Belmont, 132; Merion, 1293 
Philadelphia, 96; Radnor, 212; Belfield, 84 for 
6 wickets. 

June 4—Belmont. 264 for 6 wickets; Belfield. 93; Phila- 
delphia, 179; Radnor, 120 for 3 wickets; Mer- 
ion, 53 for 3 wickets; Germantown. 250. 

11—Germantown, 258 for 6 wickets: Belfield, 41; 
Belmont, 135 for 9 wickets; Philade!phia, 68. 

Philadelphia, 


“ 


“ 


us 


18—Germantown, 209 for 6 wickets; 
204; Belmont, 246; 


Radnor, 110. 


June 25—Belmont, 188 for 8 wickets; Philadelphia, 74; 
Merion, 168 for 3 wickets; Radnor, 117; Ger- 
mantown, 222; Belfield, 225 for 8 wickets. 

July 2—Philadelphia, 106 for 4 wickets: Belfield, 89; 
Merion, 130; Belmont, 115; Germantown, 
3503 Radnor, 139. 


A summary of the games played in the New 
York Metropolitan District League follows 


May 21—New Jersey A.C. Team “ A,” go for 8 wickets; 
New Jersey A. C. Team * B,” 136. 
28—Staten Island, 70: New Jersey Team “‘B,” 126. 
June 4—Manhattan, 97; New ¥ork, 45; New — 
Team “ A,” 184 for 2 wickets; Staten Island, 
112 for 6 wickets. 
11—Staten Island, 167 for 6 wickets; Manhattan, 
144; Roseville, 46; New Jersey Team * A,” 
141. 
18—New Jersey Team ‘ B,” 75; Manhattan, 158; 
New Jersey Team “A,” 194 for 5 wickets; 
New York, 24 
—Staten Island, 18 for 4 wickets; New York, 43. 
July "S_Mauhettan. 140 for 8 wickets; New York, 127; 
New Jersey Team “*A” vs. New Jersey 
Team *“ B,” postponed. 
9—Manhattan, 48; New Jersey Team “ A, °’68. 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 


A summary of the New York Cricket Asso- 

ciation games follows : 

June 4—Brooklyn, 176 for 8 wickets; Kearny, 57. Man- 
hattan, 108; Kings County, 94. 

11—Brocklyn, 107 for 6 wickets; Manhattan, to6. 
Paterson, 157; Roseville, 30. 

18—Paterson, 153 for 8 wickets; Manhattan, 85. 
— County, 102 for 7 wickets; Roseville, 


“ 


“ 


“ 


25— —Paterson, 137; Brooklyn, 11 for 2 wickets. 
Kings County, 117 for 6 wickets; Kearny, 


Both games ‘of this date unfinished on account of 
rain. 
July 2—Brooklyn vs. Roseville, the latter forfeited; 
Manhattan, 45; Kearny, 68. 
9—Kings County, 145; Brooklyn, 86 for 7 wickets. 


T. C. TurRNER. 











CYCLING. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The California Cricket Association will this 
season comprise only three clubs instead of 
seven, as at the beginning of the season of 
1897. The three clubs are the Pacific, Alame- 
da, and Placer County cricket clubs. The Cali- 
fornia and Bohemian clubs are defunct, and 
the San José and Lake County clubs have not 
joined the association this year. 

During the season the Alameda and Pacific 
clubs will play five matches against each other, 
each match lasting two days. Three of the 
matches will be played on the Golden Gate 
ground at Klinknerville, and two on the Web- 
ster street ground at Alameda. Other matches 
will be arranged between Married vs. Single, 
Banks and Insurance vs. All Comers, and 
games against visiting country teams, 
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The season opened with a match between the 
Alameda and Pacific clubs May 8th at the 
Golden Gate Ground. Pacifics scored 213 
runs in their first innings. Alameda made 89 
for 7 wickets. The game could not be con- 
tinued on May 1sth on account of rain, and 
the Alamedas refusing to go on with it on any 
later day it was declared a drawn match, 

On May 28th a team made up of nine players 
of the Alameda Club and two of the Pacific, 
under the name of Alameda Wanderers, went up 
to Placer county, Cal. The Wanderers scored 
131 runs in their first innings and 139 in their 
second innings. Placer County made 171 runs 
in their first innings, and in the second innings 
117 for 4 wickets. The total scores were: Ala- 
meda Wanderers, 270; Placer County, 201, 
with six wickets to fall, The game was de- 
clared drawn. ARTHUR INKERSLEY, 


CYCLING. 


AMATEUR TRACK RACING, 


HREE State championships, in all of 
which Irwin A. Powell, of Columbia, 
proved a winner, including the tandem 
championship, with C. M. Ertz as mate, 

were the features of the final tournament.of the 
New York State Racing Circuit, at Berkeley 
Oval, New York City, on the afternoon of Sat- 
urday, June 16th. H. Y. Bedell proved an easy 
winner in the ten miles paced race, and F, L. 
Kramer finished first in the one mile handicap. 
The strong wind which swept the Oval was not 
favorable to fast time. The summaries: 


Half-mile State championship, final—I. A. Powell, 1; 
Earl Bovee, 2; O. V. Babcock, 3; W. A. LaDueé, 4. 
Time, 1m. 15 4-55. 

One mile State championship, final—I. A. Powell, 1; 
W. A. LaDue, 2; O. V. Babcock, 3. Time, 2m. 15s. 

One mile tandem State championship—I. A. Powell 
and C. M. Ertz,1; F. A. and A. Muntz, 2; J. J. Cacca- 
vajoand W.A LaDue, 3. Time, 2m. os. 

One mile handicap, final—F. J. Kramer, royds., 1; E. 
C. Hausman, scratch, 2; W. A. LaDue, 2oyds, 3. Time, 
2m. 10S. 

Ten miles paced Metropolitan District championship 
—H.Y.Bedell, 1; G. H. Durant, 2; J.P. Detroit, 3. Time, 
20m. 48 1-58. 

At the Bunker Hill Day meet, at Charles 
River Park track, Boston, Mass., June 17th, 
these amateur events were ryn: 

Mile handicap, final—R. E. Jones, 6oyds., 1; William 
Berlo, 80yds., 2; R. H. Lyons, zoyds., 3. Time, 2m. 
17 4-58. 

Five miles pursuit race, Metropolitan Wheelmen vs. 
Kangaroo Cycle Club—Won by Metropolitan Wheel- 
men. Time, 11m. 56 3-5s.; losers’ time, 12m. 4 3-58. 

At the National Circuit meet, Providence, 
R. I., June 18th: 

One mile open—W. A. Rutz, 1; A. Rawlins, 2; A. L. 
Barber, 3. Time, 2m. 46s. 

One mile handicap—Charles N. Hargraves, 3oyds., 1; 
A. Rawlins, 2zoyds, 2; George H. Collett, scratch, 3. 
Time, 2m. 19 3-58. 

The one mile amateur Greater New York 
championship was run at Manhattan Beach on 
eaercey: june 23d, and resulted in a victory 
for C. M. Ertz over Irwin A. Powell, who fin- 
ished second, with George Schofield third. The 
summaries : 


Half-mile handicap, final—H. F. Moller, ssyds.. 1; N. 
Vanderwall, 6syds., 2; A. G. Relyea, soyds., 3. Time, 
1m. 


One mile handicap, final—J. E. Smith, r3s5yds., 1; A. 


G. Relyea, rroyds., 2; H. F. Moller, rroyds., 3. 
2m. 9S. 

One mile Greater New York amateur championship. 
final—C. M. Ertz, 1; I. A. Powell, 2; George Schofield, 
3. Time, 2m. 21 2-58. 

At Philadelphia, Pa,, June 23d, under the 
auspices of the Century Wheelmen, of that 
city : 

Two miles tandem handicap—Bailey and Zook, 12 
yds., 1; George and Gilmore, scratch, 2; Keeler an 
Strassburger, 175yds., 3._ Time, 4m. 29 3-ss. 

Half-mile handicap— Walter M. Trott, rsyds., 1; J. G. 
Shumate, 30yds., 2; W. H. Cressey, 2zoyds., 3. Time, 
IM, 10 1-58. 

One mile *‘ ordinary *"—W. W. Taxis, 1; H. DeGroat, 
2; W. H. Wood, 3. Time, 3m. 29 4-58. ; 

One mile open—J. P. Rodgers, 1; Walter M. Trott, 2; 
W. Krick. 3. Time, 2m. 40 1-5s. 

Five miles paced match race—J. P. Rodgers vs. Geo. 
H. Wallen. Won by Rodgers. ‘Time, 11m. 13 3-58. 


Time, 


Three State records for amateurs were broken 
at ar ce meeting held at Waterbury, Conn., on 
jely 2d, by the Waterbury Wheel Club. R.C. 

udwig, of Chicopee, Mass., lowered the paced 
mile State record, and J. Broderick, of Water- 
bury, established a new mark for the one-third 
mile. The latter’s performance was notable 
from the fact that he was carried off the track 
on a stretcher, a few minutes previously, as the 
result of an accident in one of the former 
events. Summaries: 

One mile open—G. H. Collett, 1: E. C. Hausman, 2; 
R. C. Ludwig, 3. Time, 2m. 31s. 

One-third mile open—J. Broderick, 1; E. C. Haus- 
man, 2; G. H. Collett, 3. Time, 46s. 

Two-thirds mile handicap—H. D. Regan, rooyds., 1; 
B. C. Thayer, goyds., 2. Time, 1m. 25 3-5s. 

One mile tandem handicap—Won by Hausman and 
Collett, from scratch. Time, rm. sos. 

One mile paced—Won by R. C. Ludwig, in rm. 57 2-5s. 
State record. 

The feature of the race meeting at Berkeley 
Oval, New York City, on the afternoon of July 
2d, was the ten miles, paced, match race be- 
tween H. Y. Bedell and George Schofield, two 
amateurs who have done excellent work on the 
Eastern tracks this season. It was a stirring 
contest for five miles, when Schofield slipped 
and fell on the lower turn, and Bedell contin- 
ued.on alone. Schofield did not remount, as 
he had no chance of overtaking his rival. Be- 
dell won easily, and finished the ten miles 
strong in 20.15 1-5. Amateur records were 
beaten throughout, as follows : 
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1 Schofield by 5 yards...........1! 1356 4°5 *1:56 4-5 
2 Bedell, 1 length......... : ¥3:54 2:5 
3 Bedell, 1length..... *5:56 2-5 
4 Bedell, 30 yards.... ... *7:50 4-5 
5 Bedell, 100 yards.... ¥9:53 4°5 
BO” BNE wvsccs .0008 *11:58 2-5 
7 Bedell 14:04 3-5 
8 Bedell * 16:17 3-5 
9 Bedell *18:14 3-5 
EE ook. <0 sehsantandas . 2100 3-5 *20315 15 


*New amateur competition oubedi. Previous rec- 


ord, also held by Bedell, 20:48 1-5. 

Other summaries : 

Half-mile handicap—A. G. Relyea, 3oyds., 1; G. Rob- 
ertson, 20oyds., 2; G. Cameron, 2oyds., 3. Time, 1m. 1-5s 

One mile handicap—C. M. Ertz, scratch, 1; J. E. 
Smith, 1oo yds., 2; A. Brixendorf. 135 yds., 3. Time, 2m. 
8 1-58. 

Haltf-mile, paced, against time—By Leroy See. Time, 


554-58. 
Half-mile, against time, 


unpaced—Kings County 
Wheelmen sextette. 


Time, 51 3-55. 
OHIO AND ILLINOIS DIVISION MEETINGS. 


The eighteenth annual tournament of the 
Ohio Division, L. A. W., was held at Cleveland 
on Saturday and Monday, July 2d and 4th. 
The races, held at Glenville Park track on the 
afternoons of both days, scheduled a number 
of amateur events, including the State cham- 
pionships, all run in fairly good time. Sum- 
maries for July 2d: 

Two miles State Sg ay Rm Med J. Ashdown, 1; 
G. O. Hamilton, 2; F. A. Robishaw, 3. Time, 5m. 634s. 

One mile State championship —F. S. Robbins, 1; J. 
R. Fitzsimmons, 2; P. L. Wilson, Time, 2m. 20s. 

One and one-eighth mile triplet— O°’Donnell, Foss 
and mate, 1; Sommers, Emerick and Merkle, 2; Har- 
vey, Stewart and Betts, 3. Time, 2m. 31s. 

Five miles handicap—J. T. Brown, 26o0yds., 1; W. 
Solinger, r80yds., 2; J. A. Bessberger, 210yds., 3. Time, 
12M. 3 3-58. 

Summaries for July 4th: 

Half-mile State championship—F. S. Robbins, 1; D. 
Breamer, 2; G. O. Hamilton, 3. Time, 1m. 14 2-5s. 

One mile open—C. S. Porter, 1; W. H. Stevenson, 2; 
G. O. Hamilton, 3. Time, 2m. 26 4-s5s. 

Mile and one eighth tandem—Stevenson and Hol- 
stein, 1; Emerick and Sommers, 2; Betts and Stewart, 
3. Time, 2m. 41 4-5s. 

Two miles handicap—W. H. Stevenson, rroyds., 1; F. 
A. Robishaw, rooyds., 2; C. S. Porter, scratch, 3. Time, 
4M. 30 1-58. 

Five miles State championship—J. R. 
1; F. S. Robbins, 2; F. £ 
7 3°58. 

The Illinois State meeting, L. A W., was 
also held on Sz “"% and Monday, July 2dand 
4th, at Aurora. E. W. Peabody, the amateur 
crack of 1897, won every event in which he en- 
tered, with the single exception of the half- 
mile State championship, which was taken by 
Edward Llewellyn In the slow time of 1.22 1-5. 

Summaries for July 2d: 

Half-mile open—E. W. Peabody, 
lyr, 2; Frank Pearson, 3. 





Fitzsimmons, 
Robishaw, 3. Time, 13m. 


1: Edward Llewel- 
Time, 1m. 23s. 


Quarter- mile Division championship—E. W. Pea- 
body, 1; Edward Llewellyn, 2; J. M. Hord,3. Time, 
34, 3°5S- 


Two miles tandem handicap—Hord and Freeman, 
soyds, 1; Llewellyn and Lingenfelder, scratch, 2; Nel- 
gon brothers, rooyds., 3 -s 4M. 23 1-58 

Five miles handicap—W. . Brockman, gooyds, 1; E. 
oe r, 2v0yds.,2; tt is Morris, sooyds., 3. Time, 
13m. 


<A for July 4th: 


Half- mile Division championship —Edward Llewel- 
lyn, 1; E. W. Peabody, 2; J. M. Hord, 3. Time, 1m. 
22 1-5S. 

One -_ open—E. W. Peabody, 1: 
lyn, 2; H. Ogren, 3. Time, 2m. 28 1-5. 

Two Pe handicap—E. W. Peabody, “scratch, 1; J. 
F. Costello, z5yds., 2; Lewis Morris, 1soyds., 3. Time, 
4M. 49S. 

One mile Division championship—E. W. Peabody, 1; 
J. M. Hord, 2; Edward Llewellyn, 3. Time, 2m. 29 4-55. 


Edward Liewel- 
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OTHER INDEPENDENCE DAY EVENTS, 

At Berkeley Oval, New York City: 

Mile letter-carrier 4 Sp of Greater New 
York—J. Velt, 1; E. C. Pescia, 2. ‘Fime, 2M. 38 2-58. 

Mile police championship of Greater New York—C, 
Haussler, 1; B. R. Sackett, 2. Time, em. 24 3-5s 

Two miles open, tor policemen—B. R. Sackett, s3 
George McKay, 2. Time, 5m. 13 1-58. 

Mile handicap, final—S. Godfrey, 100 yds., 1; E. W. 
Diits, 100 yds., 2, Time, 2m. ro 2-58. 

Mile tandem, for policemen—John Schuessler and H. 
Connelly, 1; C. Hassler and T. W. Mularky, 2. Time, 
2m. 8 1-58. 


At Willow Grove Park, Philadelphia, Pa, : 


One-third mile open, final—Joseph Rogers, 1; J. G. 
Shumate, 2; B. L. Johnson, 3. Time, 44 1-5s. 

Five miles handicap, a Rogers, scratch, 
1; L. De Fernelmont, 125 yds., 2; R. L. Amer, r25 yds., 
3. Time, 12m, 42 3-58. 

At Hudson River Driving Park, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y.: 


_Two miles handicap, final—George Schofield, scratch, 
1; A. E. Hosford, 30 yds.,2. Time, 5m. 1s. 

One-mile Poughkeepsie City — H. 
Manney. 1; R. M. Van Wyck, 2. Time, 2m. 

One-mile open— George Schofield, 1; W. i, “Manney, 
2. Time, 2m. 4 1-2s. 

One-mile Dutchess County gd W. H. 
Manney, 1; P. Winter, 2. Time, 2m. 

One-mile handicap, final—H. G cies, too yds., 1; N. 
Vanderwall, 110 yds., 2. Time, 2m. 16s. 


CANADIAN AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


The annual championships of the Canadian 
Wheelmen’s Association were among the many 
events run off at the two provincial tourna- 
ments of that organization, on July 1st and ad, 
at Peterboro, Ontario, and Granby, Quebec, 
respectively. The summaries at Peterboro : 

Half-mile novice—Ralph Cripley, 1; Allan Muir, 2; 
George C. Abbot, 3. Time, 1m. 23 3-5s 

Half-mile ewe, —A. W. Sherritt, 23%. B. 
Baines, 2; F. Moon, 3. Time, im. 8s 

One-mile Mati W. Reddell, 1; John Smith, 2; N. 
A. French, 3. Time, 2m. 13s 

Pe x6 mile, 2:40 class—John Robinson, 1; J. H. Barnett, 

; A. Mott, % Time, 2m. 27 2-55. 

""Sive miles championship—A. W. Sherritt, 1; Frank 
Wilson, 2; David Wilson, 3. Time, 11m. 42s. 

Summaries at Granby : 

Half-mile open, final—G. W. Reddell, 1; Frank 
Moore, 2; A. Mott, 3. Time. 1m. 8s. 

One-mile championship, final—David Wilson, 1; W. 
E. Washburn, 2; Robert Mulhall, 3. Time, 2m. 25 2-s5s. 

Two miles handicap—A. Mott, 140 yds., 1; Robert 


Mulhall, 140 yds., 2; H. D. Higley, 150 yds., 3. Time, 
4m. 5S. 
Two miles tandem championship — Moore and 


French, 1; Wilson and Mulhall, 2; Muir and Murray, 3 
Time, 4m. 48 2-5S. ¢ 

Three miles team race—Toronto Athletic Club vs. 
Crescents, of Hamilton. Won by the Toronto Ath- 
letic Club. Time, 7m. 56s. 


RECORDS OF THE MONTH. 


Fred Joseph and Frank Hood broke the 
world’s amateur track record for a mile un- 
paced, tandem, at Cycle Park, Detroit, Mich., 
June 18th, covering that distance in 1m. 50s. 
flat. 

At Queen’s Park, Montreal, Canada, on June 

25th, Walter Tuff lowered the Canadian ama- 
teur one-mile record, against time, paced, to 
IM. 53 3-4S. 

The following records have been accepted by 
the Road Records Committee of the Century 
Road Club of America: 

so miles, 2h. 53m.; 75 miles, 4h. 27m. 45S.; 100 miles, 
6h. 6m. 20S.; 200 miles, 13h. 31m. 348.; 300 miles, 22h, 11m. 
oSs.—all Massachusetts State road records; 12-hours 
fassachusetts road record, 175 miles, 1,380 yards; 
24-hours Massachusetts State road record, 321 miles, 
2,331 feet, by Frank V. German, Campbello, Mass. 











HOSE of our readers interested in in- 

terscholastic rowing who glanced at our 

Letter File for June will be interested in 

the result of the then proposed race be- 

tween the crews of Cascadilla School and 

of the New York Military Academy, Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, 

New York Mivirary Acapemy, ) 

S. C. Jones, C. E., SUPERINTENDENT, } 

CorNWALL-oN-Hupson, N. Y., June 25, 1898. \ 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING Co., 
New York City, 

Dear Sirs=+I send you a clipping from the 
Cornwall paper, which gives the result of the 
race in which you have already taken some in- 
terest. The race came off at half-past eight 
o’clock in the morning, The N. Y. M. A. crew 
made an excellent showing, but the Cascadilla 
team came in five lengths ahead. The course 
was a Henley mile. Time, 7m. 30s. 


This race was the first of the Cadets. 

The Cascadillas have rowed forthe past four seasons 
with the Cornell freshmen, 

The crews were made up as follows : 

Cascadillas -Quackenbush, captain and stroke; How- 
ardJohnston, 7; Willard C. Evans, 6; Thomas Kelly, 5; 
Chase, 4; Dudley C. Wick, 3; Harry Purcell, 2; P. Roy 
Fenucane, 1; George Carpenter, coxswain. 

. Y. M. A.—Peterson, stroke; Prentiss, 7 ; Horton, 
6; Meyer, 5; Brooks, 4; Aschoff (captain), 3 ; Crom- 
well, 2; Gulick, 1; Davis, coxswain. 

The referee was Hon. Charles S. Francis, of the 
Troy Times. The timekeepers were F.B. taton for 
Cascadilla and Prof, Bryant for the N. Y. M.A. The 
tug J. R. Williams carried the officials over the course. 


The coach of the Cascadilla crew is Hugh C, Troy, 


Cornell, *96; and one of the famous oarsmen of the 
university. Mr. Troy rowed four years under Court- 
ney’s eye, and was stroke for the Cornell crew of three 
years ago in the Poughkeepsie race. He isa skillful 
coach, and his men showed the result of careful in- 
struction. They, of course, rowed the Courtney stroke. 
The Cascadilla boys worked inside all winter, and 
went in the water in March. Two of the crew rowed in 
last year’s crew. ‘ 

The Academy crew were coached by Gilbert Ward, 
of the four famous Ward brothers, of Cornwall, who, 
on the memorable September 11th, 1871, covered them- 
selves with glory by defeating the two picked crews 
of Great Britain in the International Regatta at Sara- 
toga. A remarkable feature of this event was the fact 
that four brothers could be found in one family whose 
combined prowess was superior to that of four picked 
representatives of a kingdom upon whose possessions 
the sun never sets. 

There seems to be perfect satisfaction with 
the result in both schools, as the race was un- 
doubtedly won by Cascadilla, who undoubt- 
edly showed the best form, 

Quite a good many of the Cascadilla boys 
accompanied their team, and the Cascadilla 
baseball team played the Academy team on 
June 3d and 4th. The Academy won the first 
game by a score of 6 to5 and won the second 
game bya score of 15 to 4. The two games 


were of advantage to both institutions, and I 
believe the success of this venture in rowing as 
an interscholastic sport will lead to the intro- 
duction of rowing in other schools: 
Yours very truly, 
S. C. Jones, 
Superintendent. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
LINCOLN, July 4, 1898. 

Dear Sirs—It has given me pleasure to read 
the article in your issue for July, by Mr. Price 
Collier, on ‘‘Sport’s Place in the Nation’s Well- 
being.” It is a valuable article. I think all 
must agree with him when he says: ‘* Honest 
sport needs no apology, while for profession- 
alized sport there is no excuse.” I was pre- 
pared to enjoy his article by my position for 
many years on the Faculty’s Athletic Com- 
mittee of the University of Minnesota, and by 
the position I at once took when I entered upon 
the administration of this university in favor 
of athletics. Three years since the University 
of Nebraska, in accordance with my sugges- 
tion, systematized the management of athletics 
in the university. A constitution for a Uni- 
versity Board of Athletics was drafted and 
formally adopted by the faculty and ratified 
by the Students’ Athletic Association. This, is 
a board created for the regulation of athletic 
sports at the university. It has full control 
of all questions pertaining to them, subject, of 
course, to the Board of Regents. The board 
consists of ten members, five chosen by the 
Students’ Athletic Association and five faculty 
members. There are the usual regulations 
as to good scholarship upon the part of those 
entering upon athletic sports and those making 
against professionalism, The University Ath- 
letic Board this year adopted the rules of the 
Chicago conference of November, 1896. The 
university now requires physical examination 
of all those who engage in any athletic sports 
whatever, and expects to require physical ex- 
amination of all students who enter the uni- 
versity after this year. The physical training 
of the young men and women of the university 
is considered of such importance that a strong 
department is maintained, having thoroughly 
trained directors, a man for the men and a 
woman for the women, 

Under separate cover I forward youa calendar 
of the university that will give further details, 
under pages 304-5 and pages 160 to 166. 

Yours truly, 
GeEorGE E, MacLean, 
Chancellor. 
THE OvuTING PuBLISHING Co., 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


* It will be our pleasure from time to time to publish letters of general interest from our readers, from whom 


we are always glad to hear. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY—HEMENWAY GyMNasItm, 
CaMBkIDGE, Mass., July 1, 1898. 
THE OvTING PuBLISHING Co., 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Dear Sirs—I have read Mr. Price Collier’s 
article, ‘‘ Sport’s Place in the Nation’s Well- 
being,” in the July number of the Ourine. and 
highly commend it to all persons interested in 
this great subject. Sport certainly has its 
place in the life of every nation, but facilities 
for practicing sports will always be wanting to 


OUTING FOR AUGUST. 


the great majority of our people. For this 
reason the better regulated and more system. 
atized forms of gymnastic exercises and gym- 
nastic games will have to be relied upon to 
give the masses the physical training which 
they need. The kind of professionals that are 
not objectionable, but on the other hand highly 
desirable at the present time, are well-educated 
professional instructors in physical training for 
our youth of both sexes. 
Very truly yours, D. A. SArGeENnr., 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. T. B., Broadway, New York.—In all, or 
nearly all, regattas there is a class for catboats. 
Probably your best plan will be to have a copy 
of the Handbook of the Y. R. A. of Long 
Island, of which Charles P. Tower, of New 
Rochelle, New York, is the secretary. 

E. H., Salt Lake City —There are no lawn 
tennis clubs in Salt Lake City in the U. S. A. 
National L. T. A., but it may be, if there be any 
there, they belong to the Western Association. 
Write to the Secretary,Western L. T. A., Chi- 
cago, 

J. B., Albany.—The bulldog is an apt illus- 
tration of the truth of the saying, ‘‘ Give a dog 
a bad name,” etc. Tothose who do not know 
the dog as he really is, he appears to be an 
evil-looking, savage brute, with a villainous ex- 
pression and a constant desire to fly at and 
mangle man and beast. Anything further 
from the true character of a well-bred bulldog 
could hardly be conceived, for this dog, as we 
see him to-day, is, in spite of his ominous as- 
pect, an easy-going, affectionate fellow, ever 
loyal to his friends, and, unless unduly pro- 
voked, as gentle as a pet lamb. 

The antiquity of this breed is unquestionable, 
and it is a native of the British islands, the 
Spanish variety having been originally procured 
from Britain. 


** Quiz.”—The historic schooner-yacht A mer- 
za is owned by Mr. Butler Ames, recently 
elected a member of the New York Yacht Club. 
She will be seen in the cruises and races of the 
New York and Eastern yacht clubs this season. 

The Kingston Club’s rule for classification is 
that yachts shall be divided by sail area intothree 
classes, as follows: First class, measuring 400 
square feet of sail area and over; second class, 
measuring 250 and under 400 square feet; third 
class, measuring less than 250. For Hudson 
River and Orange Lake rule see OuTiNG, Jan- 
uary, 1898, page 499. There is yachting on 
Lake Pepin (Wis.), as the season is longer there 

«than in the East and Canada. 

. J.—(1) The Armstrong Good Roads bill, pro- 
viding for the construction of new highways and 
for the improvement of the old ones, under the 
supervision and partly at the expense of the 
State, has become a law in the State of New 
York. By this measure it is enacted that upon 
the petition of the owners of a majority of 
lineal feet fronting on any highway outside of 
the limits of cities and incorporated villages, 
the Board of Supervisors shall pass a resolu- 
tion to the effect that local and public interests 
demand the improvement of that highway, and 
that, within ten days after the passage of such 


a resolution, a certified copy of the same shall 
be transmitted to the State Engineering De- 
partment. 

(2) Ordinances designed to compel cyclists to 
dismount and walk across certain streets are be- 
ingconsideredinseveral American cities. With- 
out doubt, however, such ordinances, if enacted, 
would soon become inoperative on-account of 
the difficulties sure to attend the attempt to 
enforce them. Bicycles have been declared 
vehicles by the highest courts of many States, 
as well as by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and it is thought that no law can com- 
pel the occupant of a regular road vehicle to 
cross a street on foot. 

‘**Sec.”"—The case you refer to originated ia 
Otsego County, and was an action by Ruzilla 
Fuller, a wheelwoman, against Thomas Red- 
ding, a trustee of Otsego village, to recover 
damages for false imprisonment, resulting from 
an arrest made on the sidewalk of the main 
street of the village, the defense being that 
she had taken the sidewalk to avoid teams. 

The village ordinance, under which the arrest 
was made, reads as follows: *‘‘ All persons are 
forbidden, under penalty of one dollar for 
every offense, from riding bicycles on the side- 
walks within the limits of the village of Ot- 
sego.” 

The local court held that a civil action was 
the only proper manner for the village to re- 
cover the amount of the fine, as the offense 
charged was not a misdemeanor, and ‘a verdict 
for the plaintiff of $600 and costs was réndered. 
The case came up on appeal before the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court, Justice 
Parker presiding, and Justices Landon, Her- 
rick, Putnam and Merwin sitting. The opinion 
in the case was written by Justice Putnam, and 
is, in part, as follows : 

‘‘ The village ordinance did not prevent her 
going on the sidewalk with her bicycle, but 
merely prohibited her riding on the sidewalk. 
If the street was obstructed, by teams or other- 
wise, she had a right to alight and walk on the 
sidewalk with her bicycle. Had the violation 
of the village ordinance in question been a mis- 
demeanor, the fact that she rode on the side- 
walk in consequence of meeting teams would 
not have excused her The obstruction in the 
street did not justify her willful violation of the 
village ordinance. It was within her power to 
have alighted, and walked past the obstruction 
in the street. The act of the accused in riding 
on the sidewalk seems to have been an un- 
necessary, willful and wrongful violation of the 
village.ordinance, though not a misdemeanor. 
Pak er to 





